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PONDS EXTRACT 


Sore Throat, WILL CURE Hoarseness, 
Lameness, eee Frost Bites, 
Influenza, ee Soreness, 
Wounds, as Catarrh, 
Piles, seme, Burns, 
Earache, ie Bruises, 
Chilblains, =.) ore Feet, 
Sore Eyes, “=e Face Ache, 
Inflammations, 227k. Hemorrhages. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
NOTE.—POND’S EXTRACT is and always has been manufactured 


by ourselves, at our own factory, and is guaranteed unequalled, in 
quality, purity, uniformity, and medicinal virtue. 
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M* grandfather was born somewhere 
in the south of England before our 
American Revolution—small information 
for any of his descendants who may wish 
an ancestry, but all Old Captain, as he 
was called ever gave. There was a story 
that his ‘.ther shipped the wild lad with 
some hard sailor to be licked into 
shape by | Whatever his reason 
for enter trade, grandfather stuck 
to it fron ig, taking foretop, fore- 
castle, and end with the grim gay- 
ety of a sailor. Some think he 
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rose because it would never do to have 
a bigger man in forecastle than aft, but 
my opinion is that quick wit had more 
to do with his promotion. Anyhow, he 
was mate at eighteen; at twenty, cap 
tain, and ‘‘of as good a brig as ever 
kicked the waves,” he used to scream at 
my dreamy self with savage scorn. 

How those gray eyes of his, that touch- 
ed my summer visions like a snow, could 
have lit with love I cannot understand; 
but love he did, and that his ship-owner’s 
daughter. As the girl seems to have been 
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as little warmed at first as I was by his 
later looks, her father, heady as himself, 
took her part, and made a sorry time, and 
my—lI hope not sorry—story. 

The dear old lady of the gentle face, 
who used to sit all day in the little win- 
dow’s sun and tell me stories wonderful, 
have fair maid. Grandfa- 
ther’s mad action was, perhaps, as much 
her beauty’s fault. He certainly made it 
and love excuse for incessant devo- 
tion, following her every where, elbowing 


must been a 


his 


other suitors out of the path, compelling 
her, in his masterful way, to act as if be- 
trothed, when her real emotion was shy 
wonder, and fear of him. 
times emotion passes easily into 
love, and would have done so in this 
case, no doubt, if her father had not met 
grandfather's savage love with as savage 
opposition. 

‘Look you young man,” he 
cried, one afternoon, as grandfather left 
the house, ‘‘ why come you every day?” 

‘To see your daughter,” grandfather 
glowered. 

‘*She would see less of you, sir.” 

** And I more of her; 
hinder me.” 

‘** Shall not hinder you!” the ship-owner 
echoed, wrathfully. ‘* And who are you 
to say shall not to me?” 

‘*Tam captain of the Sally, sir,” grand- 


even Ssome- 


such 


here, 


and you shall not 
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father bowed mockingly; and straighten- 
ing up, ‘‘ the best man in your service.” 
His modesty was ever of a stunted growth. 

3est or worst you may have been,” 
the ship-owner sneered, *‘ but you are no 
longer either in my service. I discharge 
you, sir. Your mate shall captain the 
Sally.” With that he banged the door. 

Another would have thought this ended 
the matter; but nothing ever ended with 
my grandfather until it ended his way. 
The Sally was to sail the day after the 
morrow to America, and though he 
found the mate- friend of his—in 
charge of ship next morning, he did not 
shift a plan. Whistling some ranter’s 
tune into such strange jerks and quirks 
it seemed to jeer its own solemnity. he 
strolled the fields in search of his relue- 
tant maid, who passed her days among 
their flowers, and finding her in some 
nook or other, said he would walk with 
her that night. 

‘* My father says I 4m to have nothing 
to do with you,” she pleaded, frighten- 
edly. 

gut I love you, dear,” 
smiled; 


ho 


grandfather 
‘‘and love is sweet ownership of 
everything lovely; stronger than deed, or 
bond, or father’s will.” 

sweet,”’ she whis- 


* Your love is not 


pered, her eyes upon the ground. 
‘I will sweeten it, then,” and stoop- 





OLD 


ing, he lightly touched her lips with his. 
I think she cried at that, but she prom- 
ised to meet him at sundown. 

You may be sure the red was not out 
of the west before grandfather kept the 
tryst. He had spent the afternoon alone 
in the tavern common room, occasionally 
slanting his eve toward the Sally, but 
otherwise seemingly absorbed in chasing 
that pious ranter’s tune into as many 
holes and corners as his whistling lips 
could find. 

‘*Takes her easy,” his landlord whis 
pered to an old ygraybeard of the Sally's 
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** You like weddings,” he smiled, whim- 
sically, ‘‘ so do I—this one above all.” 

‘* Whose wedding is it?” she interrupt- 
ed, suspiciously. 

‘** Ours,” was the bold answer. 

‘* Who ever heard of such audacity !” 

**'You heard.” 

‘Yes, and I ought to leave you in- 
stantly.” 

‘But, instead of leaving, will marry 
me to-niglt,” he said, kissing her. 

Why she consented, lovers must ex- 
plain. It was not grandfather's insist- 
ence alone that won her, I am sure, for I 





crew; to which that worthy responded, 
with great solemnity, 

‘** A sailor-man always do.” 

He might have qualified this remark 
had he seen grandfather scowling at the 
ship-owner’s residence two hours after 
dark. No one did see, however, until a 
door somewhere in the rear opened and 
closed, and his maid slipped through the 
trees and looked at him across the gate. 
There was no moon, but the tall stars lit 
her face as she lifted it, with attempted 
bravery, to oppose the walk—bravery be- 
lied by a breathless ‘‘ I cannot.” 

‘*Cannot,” grandfather laughed as he 
unlatched the gate, ‘‘ is one word, or two, 
as you look at it. I read it two to-niglit 
—one of which is can, the other, not. 
Can, I appropriate with yourself; not, we 
will leave your father.” By this time he 
held her hand, and they were walking 
toward the parish church and vicarage. 
**T forgot to say this morning,” grand- 
father continued, lightly, ‘*‘ that we would 
go to the wedding.” 

‘Wedding ?” the maid queried, her 
voice full of soft surprise. 


saw a boy equally positive with a maid 
the other day, and she only scoffed. Nor 
was the witchery in kisses, for that boy 
kissed his maid, and she clouted him. 
Perhaps it was the moon; or, if a lover's 
moon be full, some happy conjunction of 
the stars; or the birds had crisscrossed the 
sky that day in proper fashion for a lov- 
er's fortune. I know there is magic in 
the art of love. 

The vicar was less manageable. 

‘*Never do! never do!” he declared, 
when grandfather told his errand. 

‘Why not?” grandfather bluffly asked. 

‘* There’s the father, for one thing.” 

‘** What has he to do with it?” 

The vicar’s narrow eyes opened at this, 
but he only put his objection another way : 

‘The maid is not of age.” 

‘*T am,” she answered, quickly, redden- 
ing a moment after for her forwardness; 
but examination of the parish register 
confirmed her by a day, to the ungallant 
vicar’s discomfiture. 

Next it was the banns; no one eould 
be married in England. until the banns 
were read. 
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‘*T will read them, then,” grandfather 
scornfully replied. And seizing a vagrant 
paper, blank of writing as his young 
bride was free of sin, he drawled the usual 
form, exactly imitating the clerk’s sing- 
song, even to inarticulate sighs, vocal 
twists, and solemn cough when done. 

‘Well read,” the vicar softly laughed, 
**but hardly lawful.” 

‘*No!” grandfather flashed. ‘‘ By Eng- 
land's law you cannot marry us, but by 
God's law you shall.” 

Nowadays a man would take his maid 
without the blessing of the Church. There 
were some who did such things then, but 
Old Captain, fiercely careless as he always 
was of men’s opinions, was tremendous 
stickler for God's things. ‘' What are 
you.” he continued, hotly, ‘*God’s priest 
or England's? Or do vou part yourself 
to each? If so, that which belongs to 
God, stand up and marry us!” It was 
awful politics, and doubtful theology, but 
grandfather was so big and tlireatening, 
the scared vicar obeyed, spared the regis- 
tering, grandfather saving what God had 
joined would not be tighter for that ar 
ticle. 

Every wedding has a journey, if no 
farther than across the road; but grand 
father had planned a longer, gayly ex 
ploited now to the bride of a quarter- 
hour, as he led her down the quiet street 
toward the docks. 

The Sally, loaded and full manned, 
had dropped half-way down the harbor 
early in the evening, and only waited 
the return of her new captain, who was 
having a last interview with the ship- 
owner, before she hove anchor and put to 
sea. A single boat bobbed up and down 
in the restless water of the slip. It was 
the captain's gig, and without a moment's 
hesitation grandfather set his wife in the 
stern, and jumping in himself, ordered 
the two sailors in cliarge to pull away. 
One of them was the graybeard of the 
inn, grandfather's favorite inan, the other, 
a new man, just from drinking bout; aud 
they obeyed without question, Graybeard 
blinking solemnly at the stars as he sway- 
ed back and forth upon his oar, the new 
man disconsolately grumbling at the dry- 
ness of the sea. 

The dim-lit town, except for an occa- 
sional song and boatman’s whistle, was 
still 4s midnight ought to be. Stars 
flecked the water with their waving im- 


ages, and across the hills a soft wind 
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idled, damp with dew, and smelling of 
the earth. A sob or two, stopped by as 
many kisses, was all either sailor heard 
in their quick row to the Sally. Under 
her side, grandfather ordered oars up, and 
line, and a moment later all were on the 
deck. 

‘**Now, my hearties, get your anchor!” 
was “If any man 
see wrong in that,” he harshly laughed, 
at their doubtful looks, ‘lie may swim 
ashore for better.” 

‘*Are you the Sally's captain, sir?” the 
new mate, grandfather’s old second, ven- 
tured, with humble twitch of forelock. 

‘* Ay,” grandfather replied; ‘‘she’s my 
wife’s dowry.” And he laughed again, 
this time, softly, to the little woman 
shrinking on hisarm. ‘* Now get away, 
my boys! Grog all round to the bride's 
health, if we pass the outer light in an 
hour; if we don't,” and he glanced over 
his shoulder at two dim figures coming 
slowly down tlie dock, ** tlhe devil!” 

Every man saw as much as he, but, 
without another word, fell into the ven- 
ture, and hove at the anchor with such 
hearty will that, by the time Old Captain 
returned from showing his lady to her 
cabin, it was up and fast, and the Sally 


his first command. 


sliding out of port in full sails, to the 
mad astonishment of the day-old captain 


and the ship-owner on the wharf. They 
crossed tle bar by the half, and inside the 
hour drank in the light-house gleam to 
the captain’s bride, to him, and to the 
voyage. Next day the last cape dropped 
into the sea. They had good weather, 
and no harm; and in four weeks, their 
honey-moon, the Sally tied up in Boston 
Harbor. 

Boston had been the original destina- 
tion of the Sally. Old Captain never 
thought of other port. He may have felt 
doing the very thing he would not be ex- 
pected to do the safest escape; or self-con- 
fidence made him think he could carry 
any venture through; or he did it in sheer 
delight of madeap adventure; or, with the 
great simplicity of such men, he did not 
realize that anything had happened to 
change original plans. Going to Boston 
certainly deceived the ship-owner; it also 
simplified Old Captain’s business, his 
apparently straight papers arousing no 
suspicion in port officers or consiguees. 
He delivered his cargo, as he had others 
to the same parties, taking moneys there- 
for as always, and accepting the usual 
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hospitalities — more profuse this time, in 
honor of his wife. 
Hearing much 


of Maine, which was 


being settled by Revolutionary soldiers, 
and minded to go there, Old Captain dis- 
charged all the Sally's crew with double 
pay, none of them consenting to so tame 


a venture, and refitting for coaster trip 
and emigration, sailed again, crewed by a 
number of those restless spirits of whom 
America is always over-full, and passen- 
gered with wives and children. They 
stopped often on the way, but never 
landed until they reached the Bay and 
Three Foxes. Liking this wild land, 
grandfather picked its single jewel for his 
wife and colony, anchoring one August 
day in our pocket of a harbor. 

He builded in the middle of the island’s 
slope, instinctively aware the maple roots 
digested vigorous farm-land, hewing the 
great trunks into roomy lodge, shingled 
with pine from the sandy western point, 
now named forhim. Before the following 
spring their axes had eaten great holes 
into the forest, piled, in their settler’s 
fury, with heaps of refuse brushwood. 

Though never wifed, and ever home- 
less, which some may 
think roses my judg- 
ment of the year after 
marriage, I am _ sure 


those first winter days in the settler’s 
lodge were the happiest of grandfather's 
life. The solemn storms brought much 
snow, and cold that froze sky and 


wind and sea together: but the moss- 
chinked walls, hung with stuffs from the 
snug Sally, and floors piled with bear- 
skins, helped by great fires lit in wide 
throated chimneys, kept them warm, gray 
night and day. Housed with such com- 
fort, in the dim light of those old fashion- 
ed nights, that gave the fire a chance to 
rosy-paint a cheek and left the room 
corner for its gentle ghost, the two would 
sit, and softly talk of those common things 
which sweeten life, or in a softer silence. 

I cannot understand how a slip of a 
girl, torn from her rootage in parental 
life and suddenly transplanted upon a 
husband's unknown heart, can live, less 
grow, butshedoes; and grandmother, after 
the days of wilt, when tears are easy in 
the eyes and lips quiver at life’s unusu- 
ality, clung to grandfather, his strength, 
so rough to us, being her protection. The 
grim old demon’s gentle speech to her 
sounds queer in my ear's recollection, 
much as bull would singing, but it was 
always his manner to her. I sometimes 


think he was afraid of her, not as men 
commonly fear, of course, but as the bull 
might fear a startled lark. 

That spring, the child she had carried 
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all winter underneath her heart was born 
—my father, her first born, and the isl- 
and’s. They baptized him John in water 
drawn through the first ice-crack in our 
little harbor, Old Captain saying salt 
water was the proper thing for sailer’s 
son. Since then it has been a family 
custom, every man child of our wandering 
race ‘* passing through the sea,” as grand- 
father named the rite. 

Soon after the baptism, Old Captain 
sailed the Sally, refurnished and _ provi- 
sioned, on his first voyage out of North 
Haven, carrying fish and lumber. The 
island was soon out of sight, but long lo 
eated by pillars of blue smoke from the 
brushwood fires, which those left behind 
set the same day to clean the ground be- 
fore they mattocked its rooty soil for their 
small planting of corn, potatoes, and sown 
barley. was again the voyage 
end. There he reloaded with general 
stores for the West Indies, and back again 


Boston 


with sugar and molasses, gathering ev- 
erywhere his own cargo for North Ha 
ven, which was ready with home harvest 
in the early fall. 

So Old Captain passed eleven years, 
wintering on the island, summering in 
Southern waters, the tough old sailor not 
trying to keep himself at one temperature, 
after the new fashion, but choosing the 
two extremes. Once he had fever, but 


wrote home regularly, in lucid intervals, 
of perfect health. Once le danced with 
Hatteras three days in a storm, but told 
his wife he had not lost a sail the voyage. 
Once she saw him knocked overboard in 
our harbor by a boom. It took four hours 
to get the water out and life into him, but 
all he said was that a sailor-man must have 
occasional pickling to keep. Grandmo- 
ther was dreadfully frightened, bending 
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over him like a little ghost, but he opened 
his eyes with such a smile she soon for- 
got. A sailor’s wife must forget, or there 
would be no sane sailor wives. 
Meanwhile tlie stumpy clearings were 
becoming little farms, cultivation and the 
humble growth of wild things softening 
the rude gash of man’s first touch of na 
ture. There were more children in grand 
father’s and other homes, and on the 
highest hill a few stones for the dead. 
Late in the spring of 1812 Old Cap 
tain sailed for Havana, carrying shooks 
Calling at Boston, for some purpose, he 
was delayed by dirty weather, and lay 
two days alongside an Englishman of 
thirteen guns. There had been impress- 
ments and an embargo, but the Sally had 
minded neither. If a vessel chased, she 
sailed away. Deceived once by a vessel 
asking water, Old Captain lay to for a 
boarding party; but when the lieutenant 
asked if he had any British seamen, he 
knocked him overboard and bore off. 
Nothing passed between him and the 
Englishman, and he took his watch be 
low, the second night, without alarm. 
An hour after the cold end of a pistol 
barrel thrust against his face startled 
him into consciousness.. The cabin was 
full of men his neighbor, among 
them Graybeard and half a dozen others 
of his original crew, with the lieutenant 


from 


of previous acquaintance at the other end 
of the pistol. 

‘*T have seen you before,” Old Captain 
said, taking in the situation without rais- 
ing an eyebrow. The lieutenant flushed, 
but only demanded the captain’s papers. 

‘*My papers are for myself and the 
proper officers,” said grandfather, hard as 
steel. 

‘* Very well; read mine,” and the lieu- 








any English officer to take one Captain 
Crabtree, of the brig Sally, anywhere on 
the high seas, in England, or the colo- 
nies, and bring him before the admiralty 
for barratry: signed and sealed. 

“This is not bigh sea,” Old Captain 
objected, soberly, seeing the only loop- 
hole, and realizing its insufficiency. 

“Tt is high enough to-night,” the lieu- 
tenant laughed. ‘‘ The irons, men!” and 
in a trice grandfather was bound and 
taken to the Englishman, accompanied 
by two-thirds of the Sally's crew, ** who 
ought to make good English sailors,” the 
lieutenant sneered. 

Eleven years had brought the Sally's 
owner no consolation for the loss of ship 
and daughter. He had dinned the admi- 
ralty with his injury until half the navy 
was on the lookout for his brig. Many 
times her unconscious master had sailed 
out of the jaws of capture, his very un- 
consciousness, such is the nature of tricksy 
human luck, being greater safety than 
precautions. The lieutenant’s first inter- 
view had been a piece of guile for Old 
Captain's inveigling, abruptly spoiled, as 
we have seen. But tricksy luck would 
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tenant handed him a warrant authorizing 
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not be the fickle jade she is if she were par- 
tial with her favors—and now she smiled 
on the lieutenant. 

Old Captain was chained between decks 
to the mainmast, a single seaman with 
buckled cutlass standing guard. This 
done, and the Sally's men distributed 
among the watches, the two ships left the 
harbor at the first easing of the gale in 
each other's company, a crew from the 
Englishman navigating the Sally. 

If Old Captain minded the dubious sit- 
uation he did not show it. He ate his 
grub from a pan between his knees with 
as hearty relish as if off the captain’s 
table. The sailors stood their guard in 
terror, teased into choking with fury at 
his jeers. At night he leaned against the 
quivering mast and slept as soundly as in 
the Sally's cabin. 

He soon discovered that the officers of 
the Englishman were ignorant of Gray- 
beard’s and his companions’ connection 
with the Sally. All of the men had 
stared at him in the Sally's cabin with 
solemn unconsciousness, and passed him 
with apparent indifference after he was 
aboard their ship. He fell into their 
mood at once, and when one happened 


to be assigned his guard, jeered him 
impartially as the others, but by no ac- 


cident touching anything relating to 
the Sally. Finally the duty fell upon 
Graybeard. Seating himself upon a 
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powder- keg, with his cutlass across his 
knees, that worthy looked straight into 
Old Captain’s eyes, and blinked. 

‘Your glims are weak, old man,” 
grandfather sneered. 

A blink. 

‘** How are your ears?” 

A blink. 

‘*Half blind, stone-deaf! The press 
gleans fine these days.” 

A blink. 

‘Gathering straw here and _ there, 
sometimes whole bundle dropping from 
ship-tail.” 

A blink. 

‘Getting this way, with a score of 
rebel Americans, a crew of rascals.” 

A blink. 

‘**Why,” and grandfather looked so 
deep into those blinking eyes there was 
no corner in them, or in the great soul 
beneath, he did not see, ‘‘if I, the next 
time you stand guard, should crack these 
chains and ery, ‘Your captain and the 
Sally! half this crew would mutiny !” 

A solemn blink. 

‘The fools!” grandfather shrilly laugh- 
ed, and, without another word, fell back 
agaiust the mast and slept. 

Graybeard’s next night on guard was 
dark as pitch, and made no lighter by an 
apparently accidental failing of the ship's 
lantern, as he hung it in the beams above 
the prisoner's head. As it fell, Old Captain 
leaped, and straining mightily against the 
mast, snapped his chains. When they 
broke, the cry, ‘* Your captain and the 
Sally!” rung through the ship. Knoek- 
ing a dazed man into the stanchions, Old 
Captain and Graybeard sprung on deck, 
to meet half the crew shrieking the cry 
deliriously. Before the startled other half 
found their wits, a cutlass at their indi- 
vidual heads made good sense of submis- 
sion. 

The cabin had to be stormed. Grand- 
father’s awful blows, his arms bit into 
agony of passion by the broken chains, 
soon drove in the door, and they rushed 
through, unmindful of the ripping bul- 
lets. In half an hour the unwilling liv- 
ing had taken Old Captain’s place below, 
and the dead were in the sea. 

At dawn the Sally was brought to by 
a shot across the bows, her watches reav- 
ranged, and the course of the two ships 
changed for North Haven. Old Captain's 
intention was never known. The island 
would have been no refuge. Possibly he 


sailed for his wife, planning another home 
in farther seas. This is only guess, Old 
Captain himself pacing the quarter of 
his new vessel in gloomy silence. Every 
sail was crowded on the spars. The 
ship was put into spickest fighting trim, 
all of the faces of the men slowly turn- 
ing into iron reflections of the master’s. 
There was no singing and little talk. 
The luck or folly of their deed belonged 
to all. 

The fight occurred in mid-ocean, and it 
was two weeks before they saw the Bay. 
Old Captain had slept none for a half- 
dozen watches, keeping deck and course 
in the cold light of his gray eyes. Hurri- 
cane and the lower Fox chanted their 
usual chorus with the sea as the ships 
weit by. The hills looked on with wont- 
ed silence. When they swung into the 
reach, every islander began to ery,‘ North 
Haven!” but stopping, stared with blank 
surprise. 

The little farms lay black upon the tilt- 
ed landscape. Every house was burned 
to the ground. 

‘The war has come!” some one mut- 
tered; another, ‘‘ The English have been 
here!” 

Something crossed Old Captain’s face, 
moving the rocky features into an awful 
terror, but passing, left them inscrutable 
as before. He made the little harbor, 
and anchoring, took all the islanders, 
and, alone with them, went ashore. They 
found nothing—not a baby’s shoe, or a 
woman’s handkerchief. It was like in- 
quiring of a grave. At dusk they re- 
turned, every man climbing heavily upon 
the deck, and pacing out his wateh iu the 
dumb way of man’s sorrow. 

The next day Old Captain piped all 
hands aft, and spoke: 

‘**Lads,” he began, ‘‘we are going to 
fight England. Some of you have fought 
her before, others will quickly take the 
chance to revenge the cruelty of her 
press-gangs. If there are any here who 
love England more than we have cause 
to do,” and he stretched his hand convul- 
sively toward the fire-scarred island, “I 
will put them aboard the Sally aud let 
them go.” 

There were no cheers, but the sombre 
silence was too like Old Captain's temper 
to be misunderstood, and when the Sally 
sailed, only the prisoners went in her. 
When she was gone, they overhauled the 
Englishman, Graybeard, now first mate, 











scraping off the original name with his 
own hands, and afterwards recleping the 
ship with hot iron, the smoking pen in 
his hand spelling another Sally.  Re- 
cleped and clean, they caught a midnight 
wind, and, hurried by it, had left the Bay, 
the islands, and the hills far behind by 
morning, and in another day made Bos- 
ton. 

There, Old Captain learned that the 
English occupied everything to the Bay, 
and that his wife and colony, if alive, were 
probably aboard some prison-ship at Hali 
fax or the Bermudas. As everything that 
could fight was welcome, there was no 
difficulty obtaining letters of marque. 
Armed with them, and better of shot and 
powder in full lockers, he cleared again, 
provisioned for two months. 

The course was north by east, Old Cap- 
tain minded to try Halifax first. Off 
Monhegan, the third day, they feli in with 
a lime-coaster, shot-ripped and yawning, 
with five cutlassed dead men in her scup 


pers, and a gutted cabin held by another 
gaping body. Thin feathers of gray 
smoke blew from the hatches, accompa- 
nied by crackling sibilance. Sewing up 
the dead in their own sails, with doleful 
countenances they buried them with shot 
for company, and went on, leaving the 
vessel to the fires. The ship was kept 
in silence that afternoon, but when they 
caught the pirate Englishman in the dusk, 
the gunners pumped her with incessant 
shot until she sank with every man 
aboard. Afterward they put the crews 
of their prizes ashore or into boats, but 
always sunk the ships— ‘‘cleaning the 
sea,” as they hoarsely said among them- 
selves. 

All was not easy fighting. Half-way 
between Cape Sable and Manan they ran 
against an Englishman of sixteen guns 
anchored in the fog. Both were sur- 
prised, but instantly took hold, their grap- 
ples clashing as they fell together. It 
was too sudden for the guns, so they 
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fought with singing cutlasses and knives. 
For a quarter of an hour the dead fell on 
their ship’s deck or into the sea between. 
Up and down the rails the agonizing 
struggle surged. A dozen of the Sally's 
crew were under foot, Graybeard among 
them. The second mate’s sword hand 
was gone, Old Captain’s face was split; 
but the men kept their hold, panting, 
streaked with blood and sweat, pressed 
by men as resolute as themselves. They 
would have died hanging to each other's 
throats, but suddenly Graybeard stood 
up from among the dead, with face awful 
as a ghost’s, and eried, ‘*‘ Your captain 
and the Sally!” When he heard Gray- 
beard, Old Captain flung his cutlass to 
the Englishman, and with great blows of 
naked fists opened a way through which 
his mad men followed him to victory, 
winning it before death-struck Graybeard 
dropped from the bloody rail. 

They kept this ship for another and 
better Sally, burying the second of the 
name with her great-hearted dead in 
state upon her deck, Old Captain himself 
ripping a plank from her bottom to let 
in the loving sea. 

When the fog lifted they made sail 
again, and keeping from shore far enough 
to be unseen, anchored a day or two 
later off Halifax, waiting for dark. 
With nightfall they made the harbor, 
and ran alongside the prison-ship, that 
cursed craft, familiar with the one-time 
Englishman’s lines, thinking nothing of 
such action. Before her officers found 
their mistake her deck swarmed with the 
Sally's men, and they were tied up in 
gagged silence. But wife nor islanders 
were on the ship, and Old Captain, pale 
as death, ordered his men back upon the 
Sally, the whole thing being done so 
quickly no prisoner was aware of its sig- 
nificance. All aboard, the Sally bore 
about, and crowding sail, escaped, being 
far from the offing when a booming gun 
told the alarm. 

Aware he must be at the Bermudas 
before despatches conveyed the story of 
his audacity, Old Captain set a straight 
course, and never reefed a sail. The sec- 
ond day out he ordered the ship to be 
put into original shape. Among the 
former captain's papers he had found, 
upon examination, one ordering the com- 
mauder of the Bermuda prison-ship to 
turn over a certain number of his prison- 
ers for transportation to England. Em- 


boldened by this discovery, he resolved 
to play the Englishman and demand the 
execution of the order for his own ad- 
vantage. The crew, taken into his con- 
fidence, soon had the ship looking as she 
did the day they ran against her between 
Cape Sable and Manan. Many of them 
were already togged in the enemy’s 
clothes, and enough were found for all. 
They would run the chance of meeting 
old friends of the former officers, but 
the story of the fight, of which there 
were plenty of tokens about tlie slip, 
could explain their taking off. A worse 
danger was recognition by the prison- 
ers, provided those they sought were 
found. This emergency they must wait, 
and did, remembering they could always 
fight. 

The ticklish adventure went through 
without a hiteh. They reached the Ber- 
mudas in a week, threaded St. George's 
narrow passage in blazing mid-day, and 
dropped their anchors under the fortress’s 
guns as if in love with them. The Eng- 
lishman and ler officers liad been stran- 
gers at Bermuda, but Old Captain took 
no unnecessary chances, hurrying his 
business with close-mouthed despatch. 
The islanders were there, and he received 
them under his own eye, but with such 
apparent savagery the broken-hearted 
creatures did nothing to attract atten- 
tion. 

“That is all,” the English officer in 
charge reported when the third boat-load 
was aboard. 

‘** All!” Old Captain hoarsely cried, for 
his wife and children had not come. ‘‘ Was 
there not another woman and her ehil 
dren in this party?” Seeing the officer's 
surprise, and instantly realizing his mis- 
take, he gathered himself together, and 
continued, with hard voice, ‘‘Some report 
of the affair at North Haven reached 
Halifax, and I do not mind telling you I 
know the woman,” 

** Ah!” exclaimed the officer. ‘*I am 
sorry; but wereceived a special requisition 
for her, and she was sent, the day before 
you came, in the Petrel’’—naming a vessel 
of twice as many guns as Old Captain’s. 

Grandfather bowed, but said no more, 
and his features were as silent of emo- 
tion. 

When the officer had taken leave they 
hove anchor, and making sail, moved 
slowly out of port, saluting as they went. 
Outside, the islanders fell into one anoth- 


er’s arms with tears, and there were many 
low-voiced narratives and wan _ smiles, 
joy going quietly in the presence of Old 
Captain's sorrow. 

‘*Men,” he said, to their inquiring 
looks, ‘‘some of you saw me win my 
wife, others know her as they know me, 
and love her more. You have found 
your wives, and I am going to find mine, 
in the Petrel, in England, or ’’—and his 
face darkened in their sight—‘‘ among the 
dead.” 

The Petrel had the advantage of two 
days’ start, but Old Captain hoped her 
officers’ ignorance of the chase would al- 
low him to overtake her. Galesthe Petrel 
would close-haul to meet, he rode heavy 
sailed. His ship strained under such 
driving, every rope and timber groaning 
fearfully; but her suffering was song to 
him, and he urged her on, his daring crew 
bending canvas to the reeling spars in 
winds all knew miglit blow spars and 
themselves away. 

When the Petrel’s peak pricked the 
horizon, as it did after a week of the 
mad racing, and her bulk slowly rose to 
view, Old Captain headed for her in 
stern silence, as if he meant to run her 
down. The gunners wonderingly waited 
by their pieces. A half-dozen luddled 
officers on the Petrel showed their sur 
prise at unanswered greetings, the Eng 
lish flag in the Sally's rigging forbid- 
ding fire. 

Old Captain held the wheel himself, and 
with that subtle sympathy between all 


drivers and driven things, steadied his 
vessel's chase. They closed. The Sally 
crept past the Petrel’s stern, along her 
side, and touched. At the touch the Eng- 
lish token fell upon the Sally's deck, and 
an American ran up in its place. Order 
ing the grapples, Old Captain let go the 
wheel, and leaped upon the Petrel’s deck, 
alone. 

“You have a woman and three chil- 
dren from the Bermuda prison-ship?” he 
demanded of the Petrel’s first officer. 

‘** Yes,” that dazed individual replied. 

‘* Hand them over in three minutes. or 
I will blow you out of the water!” And 
the Sally's gunners lit their matches at 
the word. 


The helpless officers could do nothing 
but obey. 

When his wife was in his arms, and 
still upon the Petrel’s deck, Old Captain 
ordered them to spike their own guns. 
Whether under terrific spell, or in paraly- 


sis of fear, the thing was done. Salut- 
ing sarcastically, Old Captain returned to 
the Sally, leading his wife and children. 
The grapples were let go. He ordered the 
Petrel to make way, and coolly watched 
her off while his crew took turns taunt- 
ing her and madly cheering him. 

They sailed at once for Boston. Leav- 
ing wives and children there, Old Captain 
and his islanders set ont to restore their 
lost fortunes. How they found them, 
their battles, the names of their dead, are 
part of the unwritten history of priva- 
teering. 
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After the war, those left came back to 
North Haven and built these low-walled 
houses, now grayer than the sea. Some 
staid ashore, Old Captain among them 
for a time; but the wandering came on 
him in a little, and he refitted, this time 


for deep-water voyages. While grand- 
mother lived, he always wintered here. 
After she died, he rarely landed any- 
where, daringly tempting the stormiest 
seas, as if he sought a grave. 

Where his grave is, no man knows. 





AN ESMERALDA OF ROCKY CANYON. 


BY BRET 


T is to be feared that the hero of this 
chronicle began life as an impostor. 
He was offered to the credulous and sym- 
pathetic family of a San Francisco citizen 
as a lamb, who, unless bought as a play- 
mate for the children, would inevitably 
pass into the butcher’s hands. A combi- 
nation of refined sensibility and urban ig- 
norance of nature prevented them from 
discerning certain’ glaring facts that be- 
trayed his caprid origin. So a ribbon was 
duly tied round his neck, and in pleasing 
emulation of the legendary ‘‘ Mary,” he 
was taken to school by the confiding chil- 
dren. Here, alas! the fraud was discover- 
ed, and history was reversed by his being 
turned out by the teacher, because he was 
not ‘‘a lamb at school.” Nevertheless, 
the kind-hearted mother of the family per- 
sisted in retaining him, on the plea that he 
might yet become ‘‘ useful.” To her hus- 
band's feeble suggestion of ‘‘ gloves,” she 
returned a scornful negative, and spoke 
of the weakly infant of a neighbor, who 
might later receive nourishment from this 
providential animal. But even this hope 


HARTE. 


was destroyed by the eventual discovery 
of his sex. Nothing remained now but 
to accept him as an ordinary kid, and to 
find amusement in his accomplishments— 
eating, climbing, and butting. It must 
be confessed that these were of a superior 
quality; a capacity to eat everything from 
a cambric handkerchief to an election 
poster, an agility which brought him even 
to the roof of houses, and a power of over- 
turning by a single push the chubbiest 
child who opposed him, made him a fear- 
ful joy to the nursery. This last qual- 
ity was incautiously developed in him by 
a negro boy-servant, who, later, was lur- 
riedly propelled down a flight of stairs by 
his too proficient scholar. Having once 
tasted victory, ‘‘ Billy ” needed no further 
incitement to his performances. The small 
wagon which hé sometimes consented to 
draw for the benefit of the children never 
hindered his attempts to butt the passer-by. 
On the contrary, on well-known scientific 
principles he added the impact of the 
bodies of the children projected over his 
head in his charge, and the infelicitous 
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pedestrian found himself not only knock- 
ed off his legs by Billy, but bombarded by 
the whole nursery. 

Delightful as was this recreation to ju- 
venile limbs, it was felt to be dangerous 
to the adult public. Indignant protesta- 
tions were made, and as Billy could not 
be kept in the house, he may be said to 
have at last butted himself out of that 
sympathetic family and into a hard and 
unfeeling world. One morning he broke 
his tether in the small back yard. For 
several days thereafter he displayed him- 
self in guilty freedom on the tops of adja- 
cent walls and out-houses. The San Fran- 
cisco suburb where his credulous pro- 
tectors lived was still in a voleanie state 
of disruption, caused by the grading of 
new streets through rocks and sand hills. 
In consequence the roofs of some houses 
were on the level of the door-steps of oth- 
ers, and were especially adapted to Billy’s 
performances. One afternoon, to the ad- 
miring and perplexed eyes of the nursery, 
he was discovered standing on the apex of 
a neighbor's new Elizabethan chimney, 
on a space searcely larger than the crown 
of a hat, calmly surveying the world be- 
neath him. High infantile voices appeal- 
ed to him in vain; baby arms were out- 
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stretched to him in hopeless invitation; 
he remained exalted and obdurate, like 
Milton’s hero, probably by his own merit 
‘* raised to that bad eminence.” Indeed, 
there was already something Satanic in 
his budding horns and pointed mask as 
the smoke curled softly around him. Then 
he appropriately vanished, and San Fran- 
cisco knew him no more. At the same 
time, however, one Owen McGinnis, a 
neighboring sand-hill squatter, also dis- 
appeared, leaving San Francisco for the 
southern mines, and he was said to have 
taken Biliy with him—for no conceivable 
reason except for companionship. How- 
beit it was the turning-point of Billy’s 
career; such restraint as kindness, civil- 
ization, or even policemen had exercised 
upon his nature was gone. He retained, I 
fear, a certain wicked intelligence, picked 
up in San Francisco with the newspapers 
and theatrical and election posters he 
had consumed. He reappeared at Rocky 
Canyon among the miners as an exceed- 
ingly agile chamois, with the low cunning 
ofa satyr. That was all that civilization 
had done for him! 

If Mr. MeGinnis had fondly conceived 
that he would make Billy ‘‘ useful,” as 
well as companionable, he was singularly 


‘* BOMBARDED BY THE WHOLE NURSERY.” 
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mistaken. Horses and mules were scarce 
in Rocky Canyon, and he attempted to 
utilize Billy by making him draw a small 
cart, laden with auriferous earth, from 
his claim to the river. Billy, rapidly 
gaining strength, was quite equal to the 
task, but, alas! not his inborn propensity. 
An inecautious gesture 
from the first passing 
miner Billy chose to 
construe into the usual 
challenge. Lowering 
his head, from which 
his budding horns had 
been already pruned 
by his master, he in- 
stantly went for his 
challenger—eart and 
all. Again the scien- 
tific law already point- 
ed out prevailed. With 
the shock of the onset 
the entire contents of 
the cart arose and 
poured over the aston 
ished miner, burying 
him from sight. In 
any other but a Cali- 
fornian mining-camp 
such a propensity in a 
draught animal would 
have been condemned, 
on account of the dam- 
age and suffering it 





chievous miners, who wished to exhibit 


his peculiar performances. For although 
Billy had ample food and sustenance 
among the crags, he had still a civilized 
longing for posters; and whenever a cir- 
cus, a concert, or a political meeting was 
billed” in the settlement, he was on 
hand while the paste 
was yet fresh and sue 
culent. In this way 
it was averred that he 
once removed a gigan- 
tic theatre bill setting 
forth the charms of the 
‘Sacramento Pet, and 
being caught in the act 
by the advance-agent, 
was pursued through 
the main street, carry- 
ing the damp bill on 
his horns, eventually 
affixing it, after his 
own peculiar fashion, 
on the back of Judge 
Boom pointer, who was 
standing in front of 
his own court-house. 
In connection with 
the visits of this young 
lady another — story 
concerning Billy sur- 
vives in the legends of 
Rocky Canyon. Col 
onel Starbottle was 


entailed, but in Rocky ‘on THE APEX OF A NEIGHBOR'S NEW at that time passing 


Canyon it proved un- 
profitable to the owner 
from the very amuse- 
ment and interest it excited. Miners lay 
in wait for Billy with a ‘‘greenhorn,” or 
new-comer, whom they would put up to 
challenge the animal by some indiscreet 
gesture. In this way hardly a ecart-load 
of ‘‘ pay gravel” ever arrived safely at its 
destination, and the unfortunate MeGin- 
nis was compelled to withdraw Billy as a 
beast of burden. It was whispered that 
so great had his propensity become, under 
repeated provocation, that McGinnis him- 
self was no longer safe. Going aliead of 
his cart one day to remove a fallen bough 
from the trail, Billy construed the act of 
stooping into a playful challenge from 
his master—-with the inevitable result. 
The next day McGinnis appeared with 
a wheelbarrow, but without Billy. From 
that day he was relegated to the rocky 
crags above the camp, from whence he 
was only lured occasionally by the mis- 
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through the settlement 
on election business, 
and it was part of his 
chivalrous admiration for the sex to pay 
a visit to the pretty actress. The single 
waiting-room of the little hotel gave upon 
the veranda, which was also level with 
the street. After a brief vet gallant in- 
terview, in which he oratorically express- 
ed the gratitude of the settlement with 
old-fashioned Southern courtesy, Colonel 
Starbottle lifted the chubby little hand of 
the *‘ Pet” to his lips, and, with a low bow, 
backed out upon the veranda. But the 
Pet was astounded by his instant reap- 
pearance, and by his apparently casting 
himself passionately and hurriedly at her 
feet! It is needless to say that he was 
followed closely by Billy, who from the 
street had casually noticed him, and con- 
strued his novel exit into an ungentle- 
manly challenge. 

Billy's visits, however, became less fre- 
quent, and as Rocky Canyon underwent 
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the changes incidental to mining settle- 
ments, he was presently forgotten in the 
invasion of a few Soutliwestern families, 
and the adoption of amusements less prac- 
tical and turbulent than he had afforded. 
It was alleged that he was still seen in 
the more secluded fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, having reverted to a wild state, 
and it was suggested by one or two of the 
more adventurous that he might yet be 
come edibie, and a fair object of chase. A 
traveller through the Upper Pass of the 
canyon related how le had seen a savage 
looking, hairy animal like a small elk 
perched upon inaccessible rocks, but al- 
ways out of gunshot. Butthese and oth- 
er legends were set at nauglit 
and overthrown by an unex 
pected incident. 

The Pioneer Coach was toil 
ing up the long grade towards 
Skinners Pass when Yuba Bill 
suddenly pulled up, with his 
feet on the brake. 

* Jimminy!” he ejaculated, 
drawing a deep breath. 

The startled passenger beside 
him the box followed the 
direction of his eyes. 


on 
Through 
an opening in the way-side pines 
he could see, a few hundred 
yards away, a cuplike hollow 
in the hill-side of the vividest 
green. In the centre a young 
girl of fifteen or sixteen was 

dancing and keeping step to 

the castanet ‘‘click” of a pair 

of *‘ bones,” such as negro min- 

strels use, held in her hands 

above her head. 3ut, more 

singular still, a few paces be- 

fore her a large goat, with its 

neck roughly wreathed with 

flowers and vines, was taking 

ungainly bounds and leaps in 

imitation of its companion. 

The wild background of the 
Sierras, the pastoral hollow, the 
incongruousness of the figures, 

and the vivid color of the girl’s 

red flannel petticoat showing beneath her 
calico skirt, that had been pinned around 
her waist, made a striking picture, which 
by this time had attracted all eyes. Per- 
haps the dancing of the girl suggested a 
negro ‘‘ break-down” rather than any 
known sylvan measure; but all this, and 
even the clatter of the bones, was made 
gracious by the distance. 
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‘Esmeralda! by the living Harry!” 
shouted the excited passenger on the box. 

Yuba Bill took his feet off the brake, 
and turned a look of deep scorn upon 
his companion as he gathered the reins 
again. 

‘It’s that blanked goat, outer Rocky 
Canyon beyond, and Polly Harkness! 
How did she ever come to take up with 
him 2? 

Nevertheless, as 
reached Rocky 
quickly told by 
rated by Yuba 
by the observer 


the coach 
Canyon, the story was 
the passengers, corrobo- 
Bill, and highly colored 
on the box-seat. Hark- 
ness was known to be a new comer who 


soon as 


ESMERALDA. 


lived with his wife and only daughter on 


the other side of Skinners Pass. He was 
a ‘‘logger” and charcoal-burner, who 
had eaten his way into the serried ranks 
of pines below the pass, and established 
in these efforts an almost unsurmounta- 
ble cordon of fallen trees, stripped bark, 
and charcoal pits around the clearing 
where his rude log hut stood—which kept 
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his seclusion unbroken. He was said to 
be a half-savage mountaineer from Geor- 
gia, in whose rude fastnesses he had dis- 
tilled unlawful whiskey, and that lis 
tastes and habits unfitted him for civili- 
zation. His wife chewed and smoked; 
he was believed to make a fiery brew of 
his own from acorns and pine nuts; he 
seldom came to Rocky Canyon except for 
provisions; his logs were slipped down a 
‘** shoot’ or slide to the river, where they 
voyaged once a month to a distant mill, 
but he did not accompany them. The 
daugliter, seldom seen at Rocky Canyon, 
was a half-grown girl, brown as autumn 
fern, wild-eyed, dishevelled, in a home- 
spun skirt, sun-bonnet, and boy’s brogans. 
Such were the plain facts whicli sceptical 
Rocky Canyon opposed to the passengers’ 
legends. Nevertheless, some of the young- 
er miners found it not out of their way 
to go over Skinners Pass on the jour- 
nev to the river—but with what success 
was not told. It was said, however, that 
a celebrated New York artist, making a 
tour of California, was on the coach one 
day going through the pass, and pre- 
served the memory of what he saw there 
in a well-known picture entitled *‘ Dan- 
cing Nymph and Satyr,” said by compe- 
tent critics to be ‘‘ replete with the study 
of Greek life.” This did not affect Rocky 
Canyon, where the study of mythology 
was presumably displaced by an experi- 
ence of more wonderful flesh-and-blood 
people—but later it was remembered with 
some significance. 

Among the improvements already not- 
ed, a zinc and wooden chapel had been 
erected in the main street, where a cer 
tain popular revivalist preacher of a pe- 
culiar Southwestern sect regularly held 
exhortatory services. His rude emotional 
power over his ignorant fellow-sectarians 
was well known, while curiosity drew 
others. His effect upon the females of 
his flock was hysterical and sensational. 
Women prematurely aged by frontier 
drudgery and child-bearing, girls who 
had known only the rigors and pains of 
a half-equipped, ill-nourished youth in 
their battling with the hard realities of 
nature around them, all found a sti'ange 
fascination in the extravagant glories 
and privileges of the unseen world he 
pictured to them, which they might have 
found in the fairy-tales and nursery 
legends of civilized children—had they 
known them. Personally he was not at- 


tractive; his thin pointed face, and bushy 
hair rising on either side of his square 
forehead in two rounded knots, and his 
long, straggling, wiry beard dropping 
from a strong neck and shoulders, were 
indeed of a common Southwestern type; 
yetin him they suggested something more. 
This was voiced by a miner who attend- 
ed his first service, and as the Reverend 
Mr. Witlhholder rose in the pulpit, the 
former was heard to audibly ejaculate, 
‘Dod blasted!—if it ain’t Billy!” But 
when on the following Sunday, to every- 
body’s astonisliment, Polly Harkness, in 
a new white muslin frock and _ broad- 
brimmed Leghorn hat, appeared before 
the church door with the real Billy, 
and exchanged conversation with thie 
preacher, the likeness was appalling. 

I grieve to say that the goat was at 
once christened by Rocky Canyon as 
‘The Reverend Billy,” and the minister 
himself was Billy's ‘‘ brother.” More 
than that, when an attempt was made by 
outsiders, during the service. to inveigle 
the tethered goat into his old butting per- 
formances, and he took not the least no- 
tice of their insults and challenges, the 
epithet ‘‘ blanked hypocrite” was added 
to his title. 

Had he really reformed? Had his pas- 
toral life with his nymphlike mistress 
completely cured him of his pugnacious 
propensity, or had he simply found it was 
inconsistent with his dancing, and seri- 
ously interfered with his ‘* faney steps”? 
Had he found tracts and hymn - books 
were as edible as theatre posters? These 
were questions that Rocky Canyon dis- 
eussed lightlhy—althougl there was al- 
ways the more serious mystery of the re- 
lations of the Reverend Mr. Withholder, 
Polly Harkness, and the goat towards 
each other. The appearance of Polly at 
church was no doubt due to the min- 
ister’s active canvass of the districts. But 
had he ever heard of Polly’s dancing with 
the goat? And where in this plain, angu- 
lar, badly dressed Polly was hidden that 
beautiful vision of the dancing nymph 
which had enthralled so many? And 
when had Billy ever given any sugges- 
tion of his Terpsichorean abilities—before 
or since? Were there any “ points” of 
the kind to be discerned in him now? 
None! Was it not more probable that the 
Reverend Mr. Withlolder had himself 
been dancing with Polly, and been mis- 
taken for the goat? Passengers who 
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could have been so deceived with regard 
to Polly’s beauty, might have as easily 
mistaken the minister for Billy. About 
this time another incident occurred, which 
increased the mystery. 

The only male in the settlement who 
apparently dissented from the popular 
opinion regarding Polly was a new-comer 
—Jack Filgee. While discrediting her 
performance with the goat—which he 
had never seen—he was evidently greatly 
prepossessed with the girl herself. Un- 
fortunately he was equally addicted to 
drinking, and as he was exceedingly shy 
and timid when sober, and quite unpre- 
sentable at other times, his wooing—if it 
could be so called—progressed but slow- 
ly. Yet when he found that Polly went 
to church, he listened so far to the exhor- 
tations of the Reverend Mr. Withholder 
as to promise to come to * Bible class” 
immediately after the Sunday service. 
It was a hot afternoon, and Jack, who 
had kept sober for two days, incautiousl y 
fortified himself for the ordeal by tak- 
ing a drink before arriving. He was 
nervously early, and immediately took a 
seat in the empty church near the open 
door. The quiet of the building, the 
drowsy buzzing of flies, and perhaps the 
soporific effect of the liquor caused his 
eyes to close and his head to fall forward 
on his breast repeatedly. He was recover- 
ing himself for the fourth time when he 
suddenly received a violent cuff on the 
ear, and was knocked backward off the 
bench on which he was sitting. That 
was all he knew. 

He picked himself up with a certain dig- 
nity, partly new to him, and partly the 
result of his condition, and staggered, 
somewhat bruised and dishevelled, to the 
nearest saloon. Here a few frequenters 
who had seen: him pass, who knew his 
errand and the devotion to Polly which 
had induced it, exhibited a natural con- 
cern. 

‘How's things down at the gospel 
shop?” said one. ‘* Look as ef you'd been 
wrastlin’ with the Sperit, Jack!” 

**Old man must hev exhorted pow’ ful,” 
said another, glancing at his disordered 
Sunday attire. 

** Ain't be’n hevin’ a row with Polly? 
I'm told she slings an awful left.” 

Jack, instead of replying, poured out 
a dram of whiskey, drank it, and putting 
down his glass, leaned heavily against the 
counter as he surveyed his questioners 
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with a sorrow chastened by reproachful 
dignity. 

‘I'm a stranger here, gentlemen,” he 
said, slowly; ‘‘ye’ve known me only a 
little; but ez ye’ve seen me both blind 
drunk and sober, I recken ye've caught 
on to my gin’ral gait! Now I wanter 
put it to you, ez far-minded men, ef you 
ever saw me strike a parson?” 

‘**No,” said a chorus of sympathetic 
voices. The barkeeper, however, with a 
swift recollection of Polly and the Rever- 
end Withholder, and some possible con- 
tingent jealousy in Jack, added, prudent- 
ly, ** Not yet.” 

The chorus instantly added, reflectively, 
**' Well, no; not yet.” 

‘Did ye ever,” continued Jack, sol- 
emnly, ** know me to cuss, sass, bully- 
rag, or say anything agin parsons—or the 
church?” 

‘*No,” said the crowd, overthrowing 
prudence in curiosity, ** ye never did—we 
swear it!—and now, what's up?” 

*T ain't what you call ‘a member in 
good standin’,’” he went on, artistically 
protracting hisclimax. ** L’ain’t ben con- 
victed o’ sin; I ain’ta * meek an’ lowly fol- 
lower’; I ‘ain’t be’n exactly what I orter 
be’n; I hevn’t lived anywhere up to my 
lights; —but is thet a reason why a par- 
son should strike me?” 

* Why? What? When did he? Who 
did?” asked the eager crowd with one 
voice. 

Jack then painfully related how he had 
been invited by the Reverend Mr. With- 
holder to attend the Bible class. How he 
had arrived early, and found the eliareh 
empty. How he had taken a seat near tle 
door to be handy wheu the parson came. 
How he jest felt *‘ kinder kam and good,” 
listenin’ to the flies buzzing, and must 
have fallen asleep—only he pulled him- 
self up every time—though, after all, it 
warn’t no crime to fall asleep in an empty 
church! How “‘all of a suddent” the 
parson came in, * give him a clip side o’ 
the head,” and knocked him off the bench, 
and left him there! 

**But what did he say?” queried the 
crowd. 

‘** Nuthin’. Afore I could git up, he got 
away.” 

‘** Are you sure it was him?” they asked. 
‘** You know you say you was asleep.” 

**‘Am I sure?” repeated Jack, scornfully. 
‘‘Don’t I know thet face and beard ? 
Didn't I feel it hangin’ over me?” 
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‘*aALL ROCKY CANYON GATHERED.” 


‘“What are you going to do about it?” 
continued the crowd, eagerly. 

‘*Wait till he comes out—and you'll 
see,” said Jack, with dignity. 

This was enough for the crowd; they 
gathered excitedly at the door, where Jack 
was already standing, looking towards the 
church. The moments dragged slowly; 
it might be a long meeting. Suddenly 
the church door opened and a figure ap- 
peared, looking up and down the street. 
Jacl: colored—he recognized Polly—and 
stepped out into the road. The crowd 
delicately, but somewhat disappointedly, 
drew back in the saloon. They did not 
care to interfere in that sort of thing. 

Polly saw him, and came hurriedly tow- 
ards him. She was holding something in 
her hand. 

‘**T picked this upon the chureh floor,” 
she said, shyly, ‘‘so I reckoned you had 
be’n there—though the parson said you 
hadn’t—and I just excused myself and 
ran out to give it ye. It’s yourn, ain’t 
it?” She held up a gold specimen pin, 
which he had put on in honor of the oe- 
easion. ‘‘I had a harder time, though, 
to git this yer—it’s yourn too—for Billy 
was laying down in the yard, back o’ the 
church, and jest comfbly swallerin’ it.” 

** Who?” said Jack, quickly. 

‘** Billy—my goat.” 


Jack drew a long breath, and glanced 
back at the saloon. ‘Ye ain’t goin’ 
back to class now, are ye?” he said, hur 
riedly. ‘‘Ef you ain't, VII—T'll see ye 
home.” 

‘I don’t mind,” said Polly, demurely, 
‘if it ain’t takin’ ye outer y’ur way.” 

Jack offered his arm, and hurrying 
past the saloon, the happy pair were soon 
on the road to Skinners Pass. 


Jack did not, I regret to say, confess 
his blunder, but left the Reverend Mr. 
Withholder to remain under suspicion of 
having committed an unprovoked assault 
and battery. It was characteristic of 
Rocky Canyon, however, that this sus- 
picion, far from injuring his clerical rep 
utation, incited a respect that had been 
hitherto denied him. A man who could 
hit out straight from the shoulder had, 
in the language of the critics, ‘* suthin’ 
in him.” Oddly enough, the crowd that 
had at first sympathized with Jack now 
began to admit provocations. His sub- 
sequent silence, a disposition when ques- 
tioned on the subject to smile inanely, 
and, later, when insidiously asked if he 
had ever seen Polly dancing with the 
goat, his bursting into uproarious laugl- 
ter, completely turned the current of 
opinion against him. The public mind, 
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however, soon became engrossed by a 
more interesting incident. 
The Reverend Mr. Withholder had 


organized a series of Biblical tableaux 


at Skinnerstown for the benefit of his 
chureh. Illustrations were to be given 
of ‘‘ Rebecca at the Well,” ‘* The Finding 
of Moses,” ‘‘ Joseph and his Brethren” 
but Rocky Canyon was more particularly 
excited by the announcement that Polly 
Harkness would personate ‘* Jephthah’s 
Daughter.” On the evening of the per- 
formance, however, it was found that this 
tableau had been withdrawn and another 
substituted, for reasons not given. Rocky 
Canyon, naturally indignant at this omis- 
sion to represent native talent, indulged 
in a hundred wild surmises. But it was 
generally believed that Jack Filgee’s re- 
vengeful animosity to the Reverend Mr. 
Withholder was at the bottom of it. 
Jack as usual smiled inanely, but nothing 
was to be got from him. It was not un- 
tila few days later, when another incident 
crowned the climax of these mysteries, 
that a full disclosure came from his lips. 
One morning a flaming poster was dis 
played at Rocky Canyon with a charm- 
ing picture of the ‘‘Sacramento Pet” in 
the briefest of skirts, disporting with a 
tambourine before a goat garlanded with 
flowers, who bore, however, an undoubt- 
ed likeness to Billy. The text in enor- 
mous letters and 
bristling with points 
of admiration stated 
that the’* Pet” would 
appear as ‘“‘ Esmeral 





da,” assisted by a performing goat, espe- 
cially trained by the gifted actress. The 
goat would dance, play cards, and perform 
those tricks of magic familiar to the read 
ers of Victor Hugo's beautiful story of 
the Hunchback of Notre Dame, aud final 
ly knock down and overthrow the de 
signing seducer, Captain Phoebus. The 
marvellous spectacle would be produced 
under the patronage of the Hon. Col- 
onel Starbottle and the Mayor of Skin- 
nerstown. 

As all Rocky Canyon gathered open 
mouthed around the poster, Jack de 
murely joined the group. Every eye 
was turned upon him. 

‘*It don’t look as if yer Polly was in 
this show, any more than she was in the 
tablows,” said one, trying to conceal his 
curiosity under a slight sneer. ‘‘She 
don’t seem to be doin’ any dancin’ !” 

“She never did any danciu’,” said 
Jack, with a smile. 

‘Never did! Then what was all these 
yarus about her dancin’ up at the pass?” 

“Tt was the Sacramento Pet who did 
all the dancin’; Polly only lent the goat. 
Ye see, the Pet kinder took a shine to 
Billy arter he bowled Starbottle over thet 
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day at the hotel, and she thought she 
might teach him tricks. So she did, do- 
ing all her teachin’ and stage-rehearsin’ 
up there at the pass, so’s to be outer sight, 
and keep this thing dark. She bribed 
Polly to lend her the goat and keep her 
secret, and Polly never let on a word to 
anybody but me.” 

‘Then it was the Pet that Yuba Bill 
saw dancin’ from the coach?” 

“Te 

‘*And that yer artist from New York 
painted as an ‘Imp and Satire’?” 

a 

‘**Then that’s how Polly didn't show up 
in them tablows at Skinnerstown? It 
was Withholder who kinder smelt a rat, 
eh? and found out it was only a theayter 
gal all along that did the dancin’?” 

** Well, you see,” said Jack, with af- 
fected hesitation, ‘‘thet’s another yarn. 
I don’t know mebbe ez I oughter tell it. 
Et ain't got anything to do with this 
advertisement o’ the Pet, and miglt be 
rough on old man Withholder! Ye 
mustn't ask me, boys.” 

Sut there was that in his eye, and above 
all in this lazy procrastination of the true 
humorist when he is approaching his cli- 
max, which rendered the crowd clamor 
ous and unappeasable. They would have 
the story! 

Seeing which, Jack leaned back against 
a rock with great gravity, put his hands 
in his pockets, looked discontentedly at 
the ground, and began: ‘* You see, boys, 
old Parson Withholder had heard all 
these yarns about Polly and thet trick- 
goat, and he kinder reckoned thet she 
might do for some one of his tablows. 
So he axed her if she’d mind standin’ with 
the goat and a tambourine for Jephthah’s 
Daughter, at about the time when old 
Jeph comes home, sailin’ in and vowin’ 
he'll kill the first thing he sees—jest as it 
is in the Bible story. Well, Polly didn’t 
like to say it wasn't her that performed 
with the goat, but the Pet, for thet would 
give the Pet dead away; so Polly agrees 
to come thar with the goat and rehearse 
the tablow. Well, Polly's thar, a little 
shy; and Billy—you bet he’s all there, 
and ready for the fun; but the darned 
fool who plays Jephthah ain’t worth 
shucks, and when he comes in he does 
nothin’ but grin at Polly and seem skeert 
at the goat. This makes old Withholder 


jest wild, and at last he goes on the plat- 
form hisself to show them how the thing 
oughter be done. So he comes bustlin’ 
and prancin’ in, and ketches sight o’ Polly 
dancin’ in with the goat to welcome him: 
and then he clasps his hands—so—and 
drops on his knees, and hangs down his 
head—so—and sez,* Me chyld! me vow! 
Oh, heavens!’ But jest then Billy— 
who's gettin’ rather tired o’ all this fool- 
ishness—kinder slues round on his hind 
legs, and ketches sight o the parson!” 
Jack paused a moment, and thrusting 
his hands still deeper in his pockets, said, 
lazily, ‘* I don’t know if you fellers have 
noticed how much old Withholder looks 
like Billy?” 

There was a rapid and impatient chorus 
of *‘ Yes! yes!” and ‘Go on!” 

** Well,” continued Jack, ‘* when Billy 
sees Withholder kneelin’ thar with his 
head down, le gives a kind o’ joyous leap 
and claps his hoofs together, ez much ez 
to say, ‘I’m on in this scene,’ drops his 
own head, and jest lights out for the par- 
son!” 

** And butts him clean through the side 
scenes into the street,” interrupted a de- 
lighted auditor. 

But Jack's face never changed. ‘ Ye 
think so?” hesaid, gravely. ‘*Butthet’s jest 
whar ye slip up; and thet’s jest whar Billy 
slipped up!” he added, slowly. ‘* Mebbe 
ve’ve noticed, too, thet the parson’s built 
kinder solid about the head and shoulders. 
It mought hey be’n thet, or thet Billy 
didn’t get a fair start, but thet goat went 
down on his fore legs like a shot, and the 
parson give one heave, and jest scooted 
him off the platform! Then the parson 
reckoned thet this yer ‘tablow’ had bet- 
ter be left out—as thar didn’t seem to be 
any other man who could play Jephthah, 
and it wasn’t dignified for him to take 
the part. But the parson allowed thet 
it might bea great moral lesson to Billy!” 

And it was—for from that moment 
Billy never attempted to butt again. He 
performed with great docility later ou in 
the Pet’s engagement at Skinnerstown ; he 
played a distinguished réle throughout 
the provinces; he had had the advantages 
of Art from ‘the Pet,” and of Simplicity 
from Polly, but only Rocky Canyon knew 
that his real education had come with his 
first rehearsal with the Reverend Mr. 
Withholder. 
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BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


5 x Judah’s maid an angel came. 
Prepare, dear heart, prepare. 
When the angel came to the little maid, 
And she heard his voice, she was sore afraid 
At the sorrowful, beautiful words that he said: 
*“O Mary, maid, prepare.” 


Maid Mary waits at the stable door. 
Prepare, dear Lord, prepare 
A little bed for Thy maid to rest, 
For she stands without by Thy strange behest 


Begs but a place to lay Thy guest 
For Mary, Lord, prepare. 


A mother-maid lies white within, 
God's circle round her hair. 

Dumb kneeling brutes the wonder see; 

A star attests the mystery ; 

While sage and shepherd reverently 
Bring praise and incense rare. 


A virgin-mother-queen’s in state, 
Her ermine robe her hair. 
The stable dim a palace is; 
Its moss-rimmed troughs are chalices; 
There lips whereon no malice is 
Drink to the royal heir. 
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E CHRIST, THE FLOWER OF VIRTUE, BLOOMED. 


BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


NRE Christ, the Flower of virtue. bloomed, 
4 On Mary’s breast the Blossom lay. 


‘Twas on a still and golden day 

Some glamour not of earth was there— 
When Mary knelt alone to pray 

That she The Child might worthy bear. 





Her loving bosom heaving fast 
With pure emotion, soft she cried, 

Nor saw the angel as he passed, 
Nor felt the angel at her side. 


‘“‘Awake! Arise! And oh, Rejoice! 
For unto you a Lord is born. 

Hear’st net the chanting Heaven-voice, 
The harp, and the resounding horn?” 


The star leads on, the shepherds rise 
From midnight vigil, solemn, still. 

With crook upraised, with ’raptured eyes, 
They follow over vale and hill. 


They follow till the angel-star 
Doth stay, and looking down they see 
A humble shed where cattle are, 
Wherein they enter, curiously. 


When lo, a mother and a Child... 
Pallid she lay, as lilies lie 

Upon an altar. They, most mild, 
Knelt down before the Mystery. 


About the mother’s youthful head, 
About the Babe’s, the golden ring 
A glow ineffable did shed 
Upon the shepherds worshipping. 


‘* What marvel,” said they, “that our Lord 
Doth come as humble-born as we, 

As stark, as poor!’ And they adored 
And yearned for him unspeakably. 


With joy they lingered at his feet, 

Then to the wondering flocks returned,— 
But oh, the homeward way was sweet, 

And their glad eyes with visions burned, 


Thus came the King, Divine and Doomed, 
Unto His own: and thus we say 

Ere Christ, the Flower of virtue, bloomed, 
On Mary’s breast the Blossom lay. 


And for that she the Tidings bright 
Bore, with a saint’s humility, 

So beautiful upon the height 
Should woman's feet forever be. 
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“Mother, way tiother | dreamed agai, Matlioin in the Tarkergace 
Wanders 4 Child with cyes of Pat, and orief in His lovely face! 
Wih never a Test for Fis tite waite feet, ror 2 ploce for Fis wweary head 
O tei me bat go to Met Child so swee?, and bring Fimta my warm bed!” 


“Nay, Sleep. my Son, for the Hour is late; there are*tione unhoused, unfed. 

The watchman cals from fhe village gate, and thefimst of the Inn is spread.” 

“0 Isten!... My miler [herd @ song....s0 sweet and steange on the wiad!.... 

T would gol... woatli go rad the thrang Below that wandering Child to fant...” 
“Hush, litle one, seepl’ Tis the viol again: All cildren are sheltered and warm. 

For dew lies».wiwte on ay wig I as thou on ly mothers arin; 

The shepherds are guarting their Jatle soft sheep, and- the skies so. silent are...” 

But the child of the lon he Soiled in his sleepes.O mother. the Start..the Slag... 
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SANTA CLAUS 





WAS SAVED. 





BY MARY T. VAN DENBURGITI. 


AMMY and Joe, her lusband, had 
\ taken care of their ** Miss Sallie” and 
her little boy and girl since Marse George 
went into the army, and the faithful ser- 
vants had borne many a burden and 
found a way out of many a difficulty 
without letting their beloved mistress 
know how hard it was for them; for she 
was sad and troubled, and they tried to 
spare her as much as possible. 

But now, as mammy prepared the table 
for the evening meal, sighing over the 
plain food she must set before Miss Sallie, 
her heart was full of a new worry, which 
she could not keep to herself. 

‘‘Laws, Miss Sallie, I do suttinly dis- 
like ter trubble you, but I don’t see nolhlow 
what I’s gwine do ‘bout dem chillun.” 

“Why, mammy, what is the matter? 
They are usually so good.” 

‘** Dey’s jes de best chillun de sun shines 
on; dey ain't one mite ob trubble; but 
Christmus is comin’, an’ dey shualy ex 
pec’s some gif's like dey useter have; an’ 
no boxes gwine come from deir aunts an’ 
deir gran’ma dis yeah, an’ Marse George 
he off wid Marse Lee, an’ we ‘ain't got no 
gifs fer dem pore babies. Dey kem in 
my kitchen, an’ dey whispered up de 
chimbly ter Santy Claus what dey want- 
ed; an’, Miss Sallie, dey wants right 
smart ob things, an’ we got nuthin’, an’ 
how we gwine git ‘em wid de country 
full ob Yanks? I study an’ study, an’ 
‘pears like I don’t see no way out.” 

‘* Well, mammy, I will explain to them; 
they are so thoughtful and considerate I 
think they will understand; and when 
this war is over, if my husband comes 
back—”’ 

‘* Marse George gwine come back, hon- 
ey; he come back suah.” 

‘*Then we shall be so happy that they 
will forget the horrors of this dreadful 
time. I think we can trim the house 
with greens, and perhaps have a Christ- 
mas tree; and there is the white sugar I 
have saved—you may take that and make 
some candy for them.” 

** Jes a lill’ candy fer dem chillun dats 
had eberything money could buy! But 
we cyan’t do no bettah;’ and mammy 
went to call the two innocent little causes 
of her dilemma to supper. 


While she was washing the dishes, a 
half-hour later, she thought how little 
was required, after all, to make the echil- 
dren happy, and she brightened up con- 
siderably. However, like many other 
conspirators, she overdid the matter, and 
in her anxiety to have the surprise a com- 
plete one, she determined to lead the chil- 
dren to expect nothing at all. So when 
she was putting them to bed she stopped 
their chatter about Christmas and Santa 
Claus with— 

‘*“What you-all talkin’ ‘bout? How 
you think Santy Claus gwine git trough 
dem Yanks’ lines? Spec's dey gwine catch 
him an’ kill him, suah;” and she took the 
light and hurried away to escape their 
questions. 

‘*Oh, brother, how dare they?” came, 
with a sob, from one little bed. 

**They won't,” in tones that tried to be 
manly,came the answer from tle other. 

‘*But mammy said so.” 

‘Well, mammy was wrong about the 
butterfly—sle didn’t knowit changed from 
a caterpillar—so she don’t know every- 
thing: and I don't believe even Yankees 
are so dreadful bad,” asserted the little 
boy. 

*“ But, brother—my_ gracious, he’s 
asleep!’ and poor Ruth tried to shut her 
eyes up tight and forget her trouble; but 
she was wide-awake an hour afterward, 
in spite of her efforts. 

‘*Oh,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘I think we 
ought to. I think it’s ourduty. Brother, 
brother, wake up! We have got to go 
to the Yankee captain and beg him not 
to hurt Santa Claus.” 

‘Why, sister, how could we get away? 
Besides, you would be afraid and cry. 
When are you going?” 

‘““We can't tell mammy, ‘cause slie 
wouldn't let us go, and mamma would 
worry; but when we get back and tell 
them we have saved Santa Claus’s life, 
they will be so glad. I think it’s not 
wrong for us to go.” 

‘* What are you going to say to the 
Yankee captain?” 

‘* He is a soldier, like papa, and I’m sure 
my papa would be good to little girls and 
boys; but we must save Santa Claus any- 
way. 
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The very next day the opportunity they 
were watching for came. Their mother 
had a severe headache, and while mammy 
was busy caring for her, the two children 
slipped off. It was a long walk to the 
Yankee camp, but they trudged bravely 
on. 

‘‘ How tired papa must be when he 
marches!” 

‘* Yes. Sometimes they walk all day. 
Oh, Teddy, there are the tents! I think I 
am afraid.” 

‘*You promised you were not going to 
cry.” 

‘Tm not. That big soldier is coming 
over here.” 

A tall soldier came to the children, now 





frightened and trembling, but who had no 
idea of giving up the object of their visit 
to the camp. 

‘* Well, my hearties, what brings you 
here?” His cheery voice and the twinkle 
in his eyes reassured the little ones. 

‘* Please, we want to see the captain,” 
gasped Teddy. 

They were led past rows of tents, the 
other soldiers joking with their guide as 
they went by, and after a while, they never 
knew quite how, they found themselves 
talking with the Yankee captain and tell- 
ing him their story. 

‘*The captain had a cold,” said Ruth, 
in telling about it afterward: ‘* he coughed 
and wiped his eyes, and he said to us: 


‘‘HOW YOU THINK SANTY CLAUS GWINE GIT TROUGH DEM YANKS’ LINES?” 








“WELL, MY HEARTIES, 


‘** You have saved Santa Claus, and all 
the little children in the world will be 
grateful to you; but we were not going to 
kill him. Oh no, we wre not so hard-heart- 
ed; we were just going to take him prison- 
er for a while. 
Your soldier friend is going with you to 
take you safely back.’” 

A couple of weeks later, on the day be- 
fore Christmas, the tall soldier came to 
He was driving, and 
from his cart he took a large box. On 
the cover was written, ‘‘ Santa Claus is in 
a great hurry this year, so he left this with 
the Yankee captain, and asked him to for- 
ward it to Ruth and Teddy.” 

So the children had a grand Christmas, 
and even the marvellous things that came 


Trot along home now. 


the house again. 


WHAT BRINGS YOU 


HERE ?” 


out of the box did not make them neglect 
mammy’s candy. 
‘**Dey’s de won’erfulest chillun!” said 


mammy. ‘* What deir pa gwine say 
when he gits dat letter what Miss Sallie 
a-writin’ ter him? 
when he reads ‘bout dem babies a-runnin’ 
off ter der Yanks. Dat cap'’n ain't no 
pore w’ite trash, suah’s yer bawn.” 

Long afterward, when the little bro- 
ther and sister were grown up, and the 
questions which had caused the war were 
settled, and the North and South were at 
peace and friends again, Ruth and Teddy 
met their friend the captain, and had a 
good laugh, mixed with a few tears, as 
they recalled their first encounter with 
him. 
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7 a East Side is scarcely the place in 
which one would look to find much 
heed paid to the shows and the gayeties 
of life. We have heard of the terrors of 
the tenements, and of sweat-shops where 
workman and sweater alike risk body 
and soul for a few pieces of silver, whole 
families sewing day and night amid 
squalor and disease; but the reports of 
organized charity have neglected to re- 
mind us that the people who support the 
theatres of the Bowery get as much fun 
of their sort out of life as most of us. 
You may pity the people of the East Side, 
if you must, ten hours a day, but when 
the are-lights gleam beneath the tracks of 
the elevated, if you are honest you wiil 
envy them. 

To any one who cares for the stage and 
for the art of the player in America, the 
theatres of the lower Bowery are of spe- 
cial interest. Once the haunt of Mose, 
the Bowery boy, and Lise, his ‘‘ steady,” 
they are now the homes of foreign actors, 
who will give you a good time in aimost 
any language. And whereas our plays 
in English are apt to be either imported 
or stupid, and are often both, many of 
these foreign plays are written in New 
York, and—sure sign of a genuine artistic 
impulse—they treat the life and the his- 
tory of the people who swarm to see 
them. They are crude and often absurd 
enough, but when the curtain rings down, 
a candid observer will admit that the ar- 
tistic spirit is more vital and spontaneous 
in them than in the plays of the most 
prosperous uptown theatres. 

The Americans who are familiar with 
the Teatro Italiano might almost be count- 
ed on one's fingers. The theatre is closed 


now. and the company is disbanded; but 
for those who knew it, it has a curious 
and very intimate interest that still keeps 
its memory warm. This was due in the 
first place, I think, to the Italians we met. 
They were bootblacks, and banana-ven- 
ders, East-Side barbers, and ex-members 
of Colonel Waring’s Street-cleaning Bri- 
gade. In some theatres the people you 
sit next are reserved, and conscious of 
distinctions, but these men were more 
truly in sympathy with life. They would 
speak to you on the slightest pretext, or 
on none, and would relate all that was 
happening on the stage, which was use- 
ful of them, for the plays were for the 
most part in popular dialect. The only 
visitor I ever knew to be neglected was 
a lady who carried a bottle of smelling- 
salts. The reproach of this was searcely 
obvious, but it was not as the Romans do. 
In the end we came to think very well of 
the Italian plays and actors; and if we 
thought unduly well of them it must 
have been because, in some unconscious 
fashion, our neighbors imparted a mea- 
sure of the grace and ease with which 
they succeeded in having a good time. 
They were for the most part men. If 
this fact had any special significance I 
was never quite sure what it was; yet it 
is certain that the arts in their more 
primitive stages have always been mas- 
culine, and one can find fair warrant for 
saying that when women have come in 
for a share, they have lost primal force. 
It is also true, no doubt, that in Italian 
communities women are apt to be) mo- 
thers at an early age: babies are sad.im- 
pediments to many kinds of gayeties and 
shows. Yet there was always a sprink- 
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ever 
saw was without a baby or two. They 
were good babies, and never made the 
least disturbance. While they were 
awake, they looked at the lights and the 
brilliant people on the stage with those 
marvelling eyes we would all give so 
much to have back again; and when the 
tired little head toppled over, as it soon 
did, its mite of an owner was passed from 
oue to another of a party, so that no one 
was very much put out. Ifa baby grew 
peevish, it was sure to be for hunger, and 
the simplest thing in the world was to 
There are so many 
more troublesome things in the world 
than babies,even when you have the full 
Italian complement. Or if don't 
quite feel so, it is still the part of philos- 
ophy to recognize that life could not be 
without them. 

Between the acts trays of penny can- 

dies were passed round, the brilliant 
colors of which were alone worth the 
price, and highly charged soft drinks, 
equal in glamour, which even the wo- 
men drank out of the bottles. They 
were not half bad—that is, if one was 
well not to strain at a mi- 
crobe in swailowing the camel. The 
orchestra was scarcely less a feature 
than the players. In the Amer- 
ican theatres on the Bowery the 
concord of sweet sounds is to be 
explained only on the assumption 
that the conscientious band plays 
the fly-specks as well as the notes. 
Even if they did not do this, they 
would still be jeered at. But the 
Italian audiences hung on every 
bar, whether it was Faust or a pa- 
triotic air; and the tunes 
one has a right to were over, they 
implored for more. ‘* Let’s have 
another, now! on, we'll 
give youa hand, all right!” And 
they held forth the bribe of a pair 
of eager palms. 

When the curtain was up, they 
gave way to the full gamut of 
human emotions. In the Ameri- 
can theatres of the East Side the 
audiences shout and whistle their 
appreciation; but a handful of 
Italians can give them cards and 
spades in the matter of mere 
noise; and it has, besides, infinite 
shadings of expression. If one 
was pleased, he laughed softly; 
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and if the actors stumbled over their 
lines, or over the crude entrances and 
exits of the scenery, he laughed softly 
too, but with what a difference! When 
it came to really stirring passages, every- 
body made a row, and then on the in- 
stant everybody hissed himself quiet 
again, even though this took several 
seconds, while the actors complacently 
waited. 

As the pivot developed, the audience dis- 
cussed it in brief sentences. ‘* This play 
is Otello, the Venice nigger,” one man 
explained tous. For though scholars may 
differ as to whether Shakespeare meant 
the Moor for a white or a blackamoor, no 
doubt was permitted in the Teatro Itali- 
ano. Iago was a prime favorite. The 
horror with which his villany was re- 
sented disturbed my conventional ideas 
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SIGNORA MAJORI, 


The leading lady at the Teatro Italiano. 


of Italian wickedness. ‘If that nigger 
knew what man-a that is, he would-a not 
trust heem,” said one worthy, with a grave 
shake of the head. His companion replied, 
** Ain't he a son-a-gun-a!” and again, with 
increasing horror, ‘‘Ain’theson-a-gun-a!” 
Iam not saying that this gentleness of 
instinct always went the full length of 
our moral code; even in the horror at 
Iago there was a keen spice of delight. 
A striking example of Latin morals oc- 
curred in a play written by a member of 
the Mulberry Street colony, O' Tuocco, 
which took its name from the game the 
Romans call mora, that one sees Ital- 
ian bootblacks playing with their fingers. 
The husband here quarrels with his wife 
because she interferes with his gambling 
and carousing; and when he finds that 
while he was in prison for his misdeeds 
she has proved unfaithful, he stabs her in 
the back. ‘‘ That's the way,” he cries; 


when a woman be- 
trays you, stab her. 
And I've stabbed her.” 
The curtain rang down 
amid loud and unquali- 
fied applause. A flash 
of this kind now and 
again is suggestive. The 
instinctive strength and 
delicacy of Italian affee 
tions may be more near 
ly allied to the animal 
than a sympathetic ob 
server suspects. 

The scenery was old 
fashioned and tattered, 
and not too varied or 
appropriate. The drama 
of O’ Tuocco began in a 
backwoods log house, 
with bear-skins stretch 
ed on walls that trem- 
bled to shouts of cinque. 
It was doubtless the 
derelict of some long 
forgotten Bowery mel- 
odrama of American 
froutier life, and had 
trembled in ages past 
to the shouts of quar- 
relsome cowboys and to 
the rifles of whooping 
Indians. The second 
act of this play took 
place before a Grecian 
portico that might have 
stood on the Acropolis; 
and the husband stabbed his wife in an 
East Side parlor, above which downy 
clouds floated in blue ether. In Otello, 
while Desdemona and Emilia were await 
ing their cues, they could plainly be seen 
through a hole in the castle wall seated 
on soap-boxes and gossiping compan 
ionably. In the bed scene we noticed 
that Desdemona’s gown was inconven 
iently long in front; but until as she 
was going up stage to her couch her 
heels and ankles showed, we did not 
see that she had got it on wrong side 
before. When Brabantio was mounting 
to his window to answer Iago’s summons, 
the whole wall quaked with his misguided 
struggles; and we quaked too, for we had 
heard of a Brabantio who missed the 
shutters and stuck his head out of the 
chimney. 

Our main joy was the prompter’s box in 
the front-middle. The bill was changed 
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every day, according to the Continental 
custom, and there were 
and even three plays in an evening; so 
that, as happened in similar circumstances 
on the Elizabethan stage, the prompter 
was commander-in-chief. 


sometimes two 


His long brown 
finger could often be seen indicating where 
the actors were to stand, and whose cue it 
was tospeak; and throughout the evening 
his tired and raucous voice could be heard, 
galloping half a line ahead of the 
lago managed his lines with great 
In his long argument with 
Roderigo, when he wanted the word he 
would put his palm to bis ear, and with 
one eye devouring his victim and the 
other the prompter, he 

would whisper, *‘ Ascolto!”— 

(I am listening!) 

Notwithstanding all this 

and one very soon gets used 

to it and accepts it like any 

other stage convention—the 

acting had surprising quali 

ty. Its virtue was simplicity 

and traits 

which, in whatever surround- 

ings, are allied to the best in 

In O° Tuocco the gain- 


eagerly 
actors. 


astuteness. 


on 


unconsciousness, 


art. 


blers in the log-hut café were 
simply gamblers in a café. 


Whether they 
and drank their wine in si- 
took the leading 
parts and quarrelled vocifer- 
ously over who should pay 
for it, the conviction of their 
acting was so great that one 
forgot the logs and the bear- 
skins. 

The comedian of the troupe 
had the genius of his quality: 
he could not move a foot or 
a shoulder without getting 
a laugh, and his occasional 


were supers 


lence, or 


speeches were greeted with 
roars. One of his favorite 
devices was to spit on the 
shoes of the people he was 
talking with, which, as he 
did not speak a word of our 
language, could scarcely have 
been an Americanism. 

Of the leading man it is 
hard to give a just idea. He 
owed much beyond question 
to the Italian convention of 
acting, which is said by 
those who know to be on 
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the whole the best in Europe. In Otello, 
which is the most successful classie part 
I saw him in, he doubtless had profited 
by the example of the elder Salvini. 
And the very limitations of 
and his support may have emphasized 
by coutrast his real pow- 
Yet the fact remains that he played 
throughout with intelligence and dignity. 
In the scenes in the Venetian counceil- 
chamber his presence was fine, and his 
manner full of repose; his delivery quiet 
and impressive. His voice is rich and 
flexible and strong, and he does not squan- 
der it. It to whatever volume or 
pitch the lines required. In the scenes 
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where Othello’s love and jealousy are 
struggling for the mastery, the effect was 
ultimate. One could not fail to feel that 
a dramatic illusion has no necessary re- 
lation to the property-man and the stage- 
manager—that a touch of vital art tran- 
scends most limitations. 

The only trace of what would generally 
be thought overacting was in the death- 
scene. The first time I saw the play, 
Othello stabbed himself in the throat 
many yards from Desdemona’s couch, 
and erawled with grewsome gurglings to 
throw himself beside her. The second 
time, some of this horror was abated, but 
in strangling Desdemona he leaped upon 
her with both knees. Each of these pas- 
sages the audience greeted with laughter 
that seemed to us hysterical. I am in- 
clined to think that this fact has a special 
significance. In primitive expression 
there is an almost unfailing tendency to 
run to grotesque extremes. The sculp- 
tures of the cathedrals attest this, as also 
many a passage of preposterous comedy 
in our early religious drama. It almost 
seems that there was a convention of 
grotesque expression that persisted for 
centuries, and was used to provoke laugh- 


ter even by Shakespeare, many of whose 
most highly organized characters—Cali- 
ban, the Witches in Macbeth, Shylock, 


Edgar, even Lear and Hamlet — have 
traces of the old delight in the grotesque. 
What we thought worst in the acting of 
our Bowery Othello may not have been 
the farthest removed from the Elizabethan 
spirit. And the audience was an audi- 
ence to be trusted—they made few mis- 
takes in appreciation. At the tragic cli- 
maxes they shouted with delight, and at 
the end of each act yelled at the top of 
their lungs. When the stage closed on 
the sad last scene, it was plain that there 
were heavy hearts among them, and minds 
turned upon the soberest realities of life. 
The drop was scarcely down, however, 
when, as was the custom in Elizabethan 
theatres, and as one might have expected 
in a theatre where Desdemona’s death 
caused laughter, the comedian-——the some- 
time Duke of Venice—bounded out in a 
song-and-dance costume, and bellowed 
forth a Neapolitan ditty. Then, with an 
equally violent mingling of moods, Cas- 
sio came out in black street clothes, some- 
what threadbare and shiny, if the truth 
be told, and sang us a sentimental song 
while we were putting on our coats. 
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Alas, for our uptown manners! The sim- 
ple and kindly Italians did not turn from 
the delights of the stage until the last 
mournful cadence was ended. 

In seeking further acquaintance with 
the company I was presented to Iago. I 
own I had a certain timidity as regards 
so very subtle and wicked a,man; but he 
seemed as much in awe of me as I was of 
him, a circumstance which I learned later 
to attribute to the fact that I was intro- 
duced as a reporter. Those cunning, evil 
eyes of his, that could embrace both Rod- 
erigo and the prompter, sank from mine, 
and though he seemed pleased to meet me, 
he was no less eager to give way modestly 
to Othello. I could not convince him 
that his photograph was worthy of being 
given to the world. 

When I left the theatre I was dogged 
by aswarthy young Italian who carried 
one hand suspiciously in his breast pocket. 
As I was new to the Bowery, and had the 
conventional fear of its ways, I resolved 
not to be done away with without a strug- 
gle. What he drew on me was a tin- 
type of himself as Romeo. He said he 
could play a very good Romeo, if he was 
only given a chance, and was going to 
make a great deal of fame and money. 
Wouldn't I take his photograph? It was 
owing to my stupidity, no doubt, that I 
was surprised to find the same varieties 
of character, the same degrees of hope 
and ambition, I had found in the thea- 
tres I was used to. 

Othello and Desdemona were married. 
When we went to the little tenement 
where they lived, Desdemona was on her 
knees scrubbing the floor in a crimson 
waist, and swarms of children were romp- 
ing unheeded about her. One of the 
youngest of these was lighting scraps of 
paper in the range and tossing them in 
the air with delight. The mother merely 
motioned to an older child to stamp them 
out, and went on peacefully with what 
she was doing. The surest way not to be 
troubled with household cares is not to 
let them trouble you. And nature has 
wise ways of bringing up children when 
cheerfully left to itself. On our last vis- 
it Desdeniona was in the parlor bathing 
her younger child (all except two of the 
children, I found, belonged to the other 
families in the tenement), and slie was as 
unconscious and charming as when play- 
ing Desdemona. It was all very differ- 
ent from what we might have wished, and 
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it would have been easy to make our- 
selves unhappy over it ; but she seemed 
so pleased and contented that pity could 
only have been an impertinence. Her 
life on the stage was in sad contrast, to 
be sure, to this life at home, for the real 
Desdemona—poor lady—never lived to 
have a parlor, to say nothing of a baby 
to bathe in it. 

Othello was twenty-eight years old— 
much older than his wife. At the age of 
nineteen, I found, he was already playing 
leading parts in Naplesand Rome. When 
the time came for him to serve his four 
years in the Italian army, he had either 
to leave Italy or to abandon all he had 
achieved in his art. He went to Paris, 
where he acted two years. ‘‘It was a 
mistake,” he says, ‘‘and now I repent 
myself that I did it.” Seven years ago 
he came to America. A year or two ago 
he had an engagement to play with Duse 
in Paris and in Germany, but before he 
crossed the ocean she changed her plans 
and returned to Italy, whither he could not 
follow her. His ,repertory is large, and 
includes both melodrama and tragedy. 
His best play he considers to be Giaco- 
metti’s Morte Civile. He has played 
Othello only a dozen to a score of times. 
He has lately given his first performance 
of Hamlet. 

I expected soon to see a second per- 
formance, which was announced; but 
happening one day to pass the Italian 
theatre, a glare of pink fleshings smote 
my eyes. It was from an, array of bill- 
boards announcing that an athletic and 
vaudeville troupe were holding forth in- 
side. The theatre was no longer the 
Teatro Italiano; it was the Columbia 
Opera-House, and like any other cheap 
American show-place,only possibly worse. 
I looked up the manager. The Italian 
theatre, he said, was no good. He was 
going to run an American theatre. That 
was the beginning of the end. For some 
weeks the theatre changed regularly from 
Italian to American; but its luck did not 
change. Toward the end of the season 
somebody set it on fire, after which the 
Italians acted at rare intervals and in va- 
rious places. 

An obvious reason for the failure of 
the Italian theatre lies in the fact that 
the Italians in America are largely from 
rural districts, and even if they were ed- 
ucated to the theatre are too parsimonious 
for its pleasures. They are here to work 
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and to save; and when they have a hun- 
dred dollars or two, they go home to 
Italy and buy the little piece of farm 
land that stands in their eyes for al! 
prosperity and content. A letter I re 
ceived from one of the actors of the com- 
pany is a document in point: 

As all the Colonies, even the Chinese, hav: 
their National Theatre, I hoped that ours con) 
also start up with one throngh my sacrifices 
but I was soon disillused. 

All my countrymen who lives here are suc] 
a kind of people who can not judge anything 
above them. They are almost ignorant anid 
positively different from all the good italian 
peoples living in our country. They con: 
here from their mountains without any know 
ledge of art or bello as we use to say. They 
land here only in order to accumulate a little 
money, even through privations and starving, 
to go then back to their farms and pose as 
proprietors. I am perfectly convinced now 
that it is of no use to work for the Italian peo- 
ple of America. 

Yet this is not the whole truth; thou- 
sands of Italians regard America as 
home, and by nature they are one of the 
most pleasure-loving of all our foreign 
colonies. The trouble is with their as 
similative natures. In a few years even 
the older immigrants are apt to pick up 
our language, and one by one to aban 
don their native customs and ways of 
thought. Even in the theatre they spoke 
to each other mainly in English. In 
seeking amusement they fall prey to the 
flash and glare of our variety bill-posters. 
The new generation, who lack the tradi 
tions of the home. country, and some 
times the knowledge of Italy to appre- 
ciate its drama, are almost certain to be 
come Americanized in their tastes. An 
Italian theatre could appeal only to new 
arrivals and to those of the past genera- 
tion who have not forgotten their old life 
and the joy of true acting. The com 
pany struggled bravely. The leading man 
went to Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
of our cities where the Italians are nu 
merically strong; but the conditions wer 
the same. Asa last resort they planned 
to go to South America, where the Ital 
ians are as numerous, and are less infiu 
enced by indigenous customs and tastes. 
While this plan was pending the Maine 
was destroyed,and one afternoon I learned 
that the playwright who got up most of 
their new pieces had just begun one on La 
Catastrofe della Maine. A few days 
later it was given. Though it was said 
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not to be a first-rate play, the theatre, for 
the only time in my experience, was 
filled. The display of patriotism was su- 
perb. The next night the theatre was 
empty as ever. 

The fate of the Italians is a repetition 
of what happened a generation ago to the 
French theatre. For a time it had its 
own stock company, and a good one, I 
am told; but little by little it lost ground, 
and finally disbanded. The assimilative 
French people now have no plays but 
American plays, except during the rare 
visits of Bernhardt, Coquelin, or Mounet- 
Sully, when they invade the gallery. 

The ill fortunes of the Italians seemed 
so sad to a philanthropist of our party 
that, though he had grave doubts as to 
how well they would apply his charity, 
he made up his mind to help them. He 
seemed to fear that they would try to 
keep the wolf from the door with a song 
and a bunch of flowers. I thought they 
might too, and secretly hoped they would; 
but it was not the wolf that was nearest 
their door. The next time we saw our 
friend we learned that his eldest child 
was dead. Diphtheria, the ancient scourge 
of the tenements, had done its work in 
two days. ‘‘ We had five doctors,” he 
said; ‘‘three Americans and two Eyetal- 
ians.” He spoke of a few other details 
that would not add to anybody’s cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘I loved that child too much,” 
he concluded. The philanthropist’s con- 
science was satisfied. 

A few days later we were stopped in 
the Bowery by a funeral procession such 
as we had never seen before. There were 
six carriages, with six or eight women folk 
in each. At this kind of show, it seems, 
the men are apt to be few. The mothers 
had bare heads and shawls, as peasant 
women in Italy have; but the children 
wore hats with flowers on them. One 
could see at a glance how an Italian be- 
comes an American. The few men rela- 
tives walked in front with little switches 
with which they waved the street chil- 
dren away from their games of pussy- 
cat. The hearse and casket were white, 
and a white angel with gold crown and 
gold feathers in his wings knelt on the 
roof of it, with hands folded in prayer. 
There were four horses, before which 
marched a band of twelve instruments 
playing an Italian death-march, so gentle 
and complaining that the philanthropist 
caught his breath. As they passed, the 
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women on the curb-stone looked after 
with set faces—the mothers in the Ital- 
ian colony know such things too well. 

The procession went through Roosevelt 
Street and beneath the elevated trestle in 
Park Row to Baxter Street. It was block- 
ed by electric cars, and now and then it 
was joined by trucks loaded with rolls of 
paper for the war extras of Newspaper 
Row, or with whatever merchandise. We 
asked a postman who was dead. ‘‘ No- 
body at all but a little Eyetalian kid,” 
he explained. ‘‘The parents all does 
that if they can scrape up the means.” 
Half an hour later we saw the procession 
return, playing the same gentle and com- 
plaining march. Its tour through the 
crowded city had been a journey of state 
—a tribute out of a narrow and sordid 
life to the hope and the beauty of death. 
The musicians disbanded at the ferry to 
Greenwood, and one more East Side show 
was ended. 

If the philanthropist was shocked that 
death as well as life should be decked out 
to cheat it of its poverty, he did not say 
so, though some days later he remarked 
that for himself he preferred fresh air and 
open plumbing. Of course, he was right; 
and we Americans have beaten the world 
in making life comfortable and in pro- 
longing it. Yet we have no contrivance 
to make life simple and cheerful, and not 
even open plumbing can make the death 
that we all owe beautiful. 


The atmosphere of the Yiddish—which 
is to say the Judisch or Jewish—theatres 
is in sharp contrast to that of the Italians. 
A down-trodden people, used through gen- 
erations to hopeless persecutions, is leap- 
ing into individuality and power through 
the new liberty they have found. Their 
very bill-boards, compared to the modest 
placards of the Italians, speak of prosper- 
ity; but when I went to photograph their 
announcement of Trilby, 1 found that 
they were far from satisfied to have it 
represent them in the eye of the broader 
public. ‘* You will misrepresent us,” tlie 
eashier of the theatre explained. ‘‘We 
have borrowed the poster of the burlesque 
Thrilby, and have written the notice of 
our play above it. You cannot read it. 
You will turn us into ridicule.” I had to 
confess that I could not read it, though, 
like the Irishman, I felt that if I had my 
fiddle, begorra! I could play it. 

The question of ridicule was not so easi- 
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ly set aside. ‘‘ A reporter came here the 
other day,” the cashier explained, ‘‘ and 
wrote this about me. I pay no attention 
to it.” He handed mea carefully folded 
newspapcr and pointed to a passage which 
told, among other things, how the cashier 
staid in the box-office all day and wrote 
stories of life in the Bowery. ‘He turns 
us into ridicule,” he repeated. 

I pointed out that it is a reporter’s busi- 
ness to speak of the amusing things he 
finds, and added that I was interested to 
know what he had to say about the life of 
the foreign people in America. ‘‘ Ah!” he 
exclaimed, with quick intuition, ‘I see 
you will turn me into ridicule! I don’t 
eare. By-and-by I will write about you.” 
I accept the challenge; and if I am una- 
ble to disguise the fact that I was pro- 
vincial enough to find keen delight in 
the strange people and strange sights I 
met, I stand in danger of swift retribu- 
tion. If we laugh first, it behooves us 
to laugh as heartily as we can, for these 
Yiddish people are hot on our trail in the 
arts as well as in commerce. 

The racial instincts of the audience are 
as plain as the nose on your face—or on 
theirs. If you leave your seat between acts, 
the probability is that you will find a stan- 
dee init when you come back. No array of 
checks will save you. The usher will plead 
and argue in your behalf, but the standee 
sits it out in defiance. If you persist un- 
til the curtain rises, you speedily realize 
that you have become @ public nuisance. 
The people will shout ‘Sit down!” ‘‘ Get 
out!” ‘‘Put him out!” There is scarcely 
a murmur of sympathy. If the usurper 
says a word, it is, ‘‘I paid to get in!” or, 
‘*Didn’t I give my fifty cents?” I seldom 
went to a Jewish theatre that some such 
row did not take place. At the afternoon 
performances the disturbance is continual. 
The babies who cannot be left at home to 
sleep are amply in evidence. They are 
not like the polite Italian babies, who are 
nursed quiet in an instant. They whine, 
and squall, and kick. The neighbors say 
‘**S-s-s-h!” The people in the baleony ery 
‘*Shut up!” And from the gallery there 
are shouts of ‘‘ Put him out!” until final- 
ly, the mother gets up and walks her off- 
spring quiet in the foyer. When she 
comes back she gets her seat, perhaps. 
At one matinée the noise was so loud and 
continual that, though I stood in the flies, 
I could not hear what the actors were 
saying, and finally they stopped talking 
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and waited, with the utmost gemiithlich- 
keit for the baby to be put out. 

The revelation of Yiddish traits in the 
plays has the frankness and intimacy of 
spontaneous artistic expression. The pre- 
vailing theme is perhaps the immemorial 
strife against the golden idols of the Gen- 
tiles. In two very popular operas I saw, 
Rabbi Shabshi's Daughter and Zirele 
the Rabbi's, or the Beauty of Krakow, 
a Yiddish maiden becomes alienated from 
her people and tastes all the splendor and 
the power of Christendom. Rabbi Shab- 
shi’'s daughter is torn from her people 
during a religious persecution, and be- 
comes an adoptive princess in Bohemia. 
Zirele is betrayed by a Christian student, 
afterward a Russian priest, and is sent on 
the scarlet way of the Babylonian. [ 
own that I was delighted to find that for 
the Yiddish maiden the primrose way to 
the everlasting bonfire had so many 
primroses. It seems as if there is no end 
of bouquets to be thrown at almost any 
young Yid who goes out from among 
her people. But the foretaste of the 
bonfire was proportionately bitter. Fate 
haled the wanderers back, humbled and 
suppliant, to the people and the religion 
of their childhood, with its sweet and 
sacred rites, its homeliness and severity. 
‘‘ Kin Yid bleibt ewig ein Yid!” exclaims 
Rabbi Shabshi’s daughter at the last, and 
the sentiment rouses boundless enthusi- 
asm. The fundamental tragedy of this 
historic race lies here: the mainspring of 
their life is in a faith that was old when 
history began, and is still one of the 
purest and noblest of religions, rich in 
the mystery of the East; yet the very 
Oriental luxuriance of their tempera- 
ment makes them respond to the glamour 
of the Gentile world about them. Like 
Mr. Zangwill’s child of the Venetian 
Ghetto, born and bred in the awful sim- 
plicity of the synagogue, they awake 
some day to find themselves in the gay- 
ety of the Piazza of Venice and in the 
splendor of the Cathedral of St. Mark. 
The Yiddish playwright had a right, per- 
haps, to make his villain a Christian 
priest. And the audience was right to 
hiss him and hoot him. At the end of 
each act he came out to receive his ova- 
tion of groans and jeers, and the audience 
was not to be placated until he gave a 
very un-Christian shrug of deprecation, 
and—or so at least it seemed to me— 
thrust forward his nose in evidence. 
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A YIDDISH ADAPTATION. 


There is no end of plays and operas 
drawn from Josephus and the Old Testa 
ment, plays which bear the same relation 
to Jewish national life that the Chronicle 
histories of the Elizabethan stage bore 
to the life of England. Such plays are 
often produced on appropriate feast-days, 
celebrations of which are to be witnessed 
in this odd corner of New York in precise- 
ly the form in vogue since hundreds of 
years before the Christian era. One of 
the most popular themes is afforded by 
the persecutions of the Yiddish peoples 
in their homes across the sea. There are 
struggles between labor and capital, with 
strikes and riots enough; and there are 
Nihilists who are dynamiters, and suffer 
for it. But with all this there is a strong 
infusion of the life of the Bowery. The 
first time I made inquiries at the theatre 
I found that the historical opera of Bar 
Kochba was to be given, and that on the 
following night there was to be ‘‘a play 
by one of the managers’ wives, called 
Annie the Finisher.” It was ‘‘ about a 
girl here in New York what finishes.” A 
jinisher is the technical name for the 
sweat-shop woman who “finishes” or 
puts the last touches on the garments 
they call ‘* pants,” which they make and 
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finish at four or five dollars a week. An- 
nie, I found, was an operative with whom 
the son of her employer fell in love. 
There is much in the play about poor 
Yids and rich Yids, about love and plu- 
tocracy. After the usual course of true 
love the young people are happily mar- 
ried. The play is very popular. 

In a melodrama called The Aristocra- 
cy of a Province, a humble serving-man 
in Bessarabia is bequeathed a fortune of 
two million dollars by a relative who had 
become rich in America. His landlord 
the provincial aristocrat—tinds this out, 
steals the vital documents, comes to Amer- 
ica, impersonates his old servant, and 
enjoys his stolen millions. The action 
takes place in New York, where the thief 
is marrying his son to the daughter of a 
Broadway merchant, while the true heir 
lives in poverty as an East Side coal-man. 
On the one hand is shown the life of the 
struggling Yiddish people—tenement life, 
street life, the brutality of the New York 
police; while on the other is shown the 
life of a prosperous resident of Fifth 
Avenue. The leaiding juvenile is the 
son of the merchant, and a student in 
Columbia University. When he makes 
his first entrance, the friends of the fam- 
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ily—that is to say, the chorus girls—-wel- 
come him with a vociferous Columbian 
yell. The usurping villain is utilized 
also as a comic character. His favorite 
gesture is to stroke the forks of a long 
black beard, displaying beneath his chin 
a diamond solitaire somewhat smaller 
than an egg. No gesture could have 
been funnier than the Yiddish audience 
thought this. His pet vanity was that 
he could ‘‘speken Engleesch.” I jotted 
down some of the flowers of his speech 
on my programme. ‘‘Ich danke dir, 
dear, dear Mr. Blumenfeld. Tankaiou 
[thank you].” ‘‘Oh du, my _ swittest. 
Oh du, meine lufly goil,”—and other like 
phrases. When his foolish son makes 
love to a poor tenement gir! instead of to 
the Fifth Avenue heiress, he storms at 
him: ‘‘Was ist de matter mit you?” 
‘*Gunnisht [gar nicht], answers the son, 
detiantly. ‘‘Shut up!” the villanous fa- 
ther retorts; ‘‘I break your nuis [nose].”’ 
Once, when hungry, he exclaims, rubbing 
his waistcoat, ‘‘Kom on, und let’s have 
a little lunch-room!” On another occa- 
sion he says, urbanely: ‘‘Ah, there! Was 
willst du, Mister High-tone Sport?” At 
all of these essays the audience howl 
with laughter, for they talk the English 
of the Bowery fluently, and, in addition 
to their Yiddish newspapers, read the 
yellow journals. 

An interesting example of the influence 
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of the life about them is in the play of 
Trilby. The plot is from the American 
play, and many passages are almost iden- 
tical. The local color and character, how- 
ever, have suffered as complete a transla- 
tion into Yiddish terms as the language. 
Trilby’s name easily becomes Tilly. 
Taffy is Herr Gottlieb, and Little Billee is 
Herr Werner. Svengali is Herr Hart- 
mann, and the racial distinction of which 
Du Maurier made so muel: is perforce ig- 
nored. Thecharacters seem all to belong 
to one family, and Svengali is Little 
Billee’s uncle. Yet the permanence of 
stage tradition crops out in his nose. 
Not content with what nature had lav- 
ished on him, he built it a story or two 
higher on the bridge. 

I hoped to see all the best Yiddish 
plays, and asked my friend the cashier to 
book me and let me know whenever Herr 
Adler, the leading man at the Windsor 
Theatre, was to appear, for I was helpless 
before the Yiddish announcements. He 
failed me; and when I spoke of my regret, 
he said he had been so interested in the 
stories he had been writing that the mat- 
ter had quite slipped his mind. The ex- 
planation was more than adequate, and I 
make no apologies for the fact that I can 
speak of some of Herr Adler's best plays 
only by name. Kabale und Liebe, Der 
Schwartze Yid, and Die Rauber are all, 
I believe, adaptations of classical German 
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plays. Der Odessa Bettler is an adanta- 
tion of the Rag-Picker of Paris. Sclo- 
mon Caus, or Cardinal Richelieu, turns 
on the theft of Caus’s invention of the ine- 
chanical use of steam. The Russian Jew 
in America explains itself. I was espe- 
cially sorry to miss it, because it is said to 
be full of local color, many of the scenes 
being presented in English. There is also 
a Yiddish adaptation of King Lear, which, 
from all I could find out, is most interest- 
ing. Itis a tragedy in four acts, and, as 
in Tri.vy, not only the language, but the 
scenes and characters have been translated 
into terms of modern Yiddish life. King 
Lear wears a long Yiddish beard and 
gown. Herr Adler considers Lear his best 
part. In the first act, he explains, Lear is 
a king; in the second, he has given away 
his throne; in the third, he is an outeast; 
in the fourth, he dies a beggar, and blind. 
‘*Every act is worse than the other,” he 
says. ‘‘ When I give it, there is sobbing 
and weeping all through the house. It 
is better than Shakespeare.” 

Uriel Acosta is founded on the life of 
Gabriel da Costa, a Portuguese philosopher, 
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‘* IF I HAD MY FIDDLE, I COULD PLAY IT.’ 


whose romantic love-story Mr. Zangwill 
has told in Dreamers of the Ghetto. The 
heart of the situation is in the strife be- 
tween the philosopher's loyalty to free- 
dom of thought and action, and the lov- 
er’s necessity of bowing to rabbinical 
power. The play is taken from a Ger- 

man classic; the lines are largely 

classical German; as Herr Adler 
renders them, they are full of the fire 
and dignity of intellect; his interpre- 
tation is broad and simple, and every 
effect springs directly from the heart 
of the dramatic situation. I found 
that the play had 
been several times 
acted during the 
winter, and always 
to audiences rapt in 
enthusiasm. I know 
of no American the- 
atre where so nobly 
intellectual a theme 
would meet with so 
keen an apprecia- 
tion. 

A play called Der 
Wilde Mensch (The 
Madman) was as 
intellectual a bit of 
drama,and in many 
Ways was more sug- 
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gestive of the wsthetic medium of the Yid 
dish theatres. The theme bears a resem- 
blance to the theme of Hamlet, which is 
all the more curious because quite uncon- 
The father of a family marries a 
young woman who deceives him in the 
face of his children. A daughter is driven 
into the streets by her bad influence; and 
a son, a student, remains with the utmost 
abhorrence. There is a third child, an 
idiot son, who, despised because of his in- 
firmity, witnesses the step-mother’s full 
guilt. In spite of the incoherence of his 
reason he has a certain fulness of nature 
and flashes of intuition that make him 
instinctively rebel against his step-mother 
and her accomplices, and strive to bring 
them to justice. Like Hamlet, fate lias 
given hima task too great for his powers. 
His mind is incapable of grasping the of- 
fence, and when he tries to report it to 
his elder brother he is tortured by his in- 
ability to speak coherently. In its out- 
lines the tragedy has a simplicity and 
breadth that is Elizabethan; and though 
it differs widely from Hamlet in the cir- 
cumstances of the sin, as also in the fact 
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that the hero is actually mad, the similar- 
ities in the situation are striking. The 
madman’s reverence Tor his dead mother 
is as strong as that of Hamlet for buried 
Denmark. He holds deep and agonized 
discourse with his student brother, ques- 
tioning him as to life and death, the past 
of the soul and its future. Most striking 
of all, the hero’s madness, like Hamlet’s, 
is made the theme for grotesquely comic 
relief, which the audience gave ample 
evidence of relishing, and which Mr. 
Hitchcock and I found it impossible not 
to laugh at. This treatment of madness 
is more nearly related to the lost Ham- 
let, presumably by Thomas Kyd, than 
to Shakespeare's play; but there are pas- 
sages in the text as it stands to-day— 
for instance, Hamlet’s incolierent pas- 
sages with the ghost (** truepenny,” “ old 
mole”) and with Ophelia (‘‘to a nun- 
nery ’)—which cannot be rightly read 
without remembering that such incoher- 
ences could not fail to strike an Eliza- 
bethan audience as grotesquely amusing. 
Altogether Der Wilde Mensch, like the 
Italian Otello, is more nearly related wxs- 
thetically to the crude strong 
youth of the English drama 
than to modern English or 
American plays. 

Adler's conception of the 
leading part was at times illu 
minating. He told me that 
when studying it he haunted 
mad-houses and mimicked the 
inmates; and when he produced 
it, he had in the physicians and 
medical students of the Yiddish 
community to criticise him. As 
first acted, I was interested to 
find, he conceived the part as 
wholly tragic. He found, how- 
ever, that the audience was dis- 
posed to laugh at the madness, 
and that when they did so they 
were more appreciative of the 
tragic scenes. Little by little he 
has developed passages of gen- 
uine comedy. 

In our efforts to see more of 
the people behind the scenes 
we were aided by an American 
scene-shifter with whom we 
scraped acquaintance. He was 
a son of the ancient Bowery, 
and though he had lived so long 
among the Yiddish actors that 
he had learned their language, 
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he was only the more American. His ac- 
count of the company was loud, and so 
broadly satirical that I feared he might 
give offence. He laughed at my fears, and 
let me see how he got on with the Yids. 
Alone and unabetted he assailed the en- 
tire chorus with Rabelaisian opprobrium, 
to all of which they had only the old re- 
ply that he could not be of their people 
if he wanted to. In the end he routed 
them, every mother’s girl of them. It 
was not nice, but it was very funny, and 
it gratified my Saxon pride to feel that 
this derelict of our people had through all 
these years maintained his racial pride in 
the face of the immigrating people. It is 
almost compensation for our lack of the 
sympathies and the assimilative powers 
that make up an artistic people. 

There were other respects in which 
these chorus girls were under American 
influences. They mostly spoke English; 
and those who have grown up in the 
country had been to our publie schools. 
They are to be seen at Coney Island in 
swarms as great as the swarms of their 
richer kinswomen who resort to the roof 
gardens of Fifth Avenue hotels. One of 
them evinced such a mingling of the 
traits of her native and adopted country- 
people while Mr. Hitchcock was sketching 


her that I jotted down a word or two of 
what she said. She had taken a position 
square in front, and Mr. Hitchcock moved 
about so as to get the eyelids, nose, and 
lips more in profile. ‘* What's the matter 
with taking all of my face?” she objected 
with primeval vanity, and was quieted 
with difficulty. When the sketch was 
finished she tossed her shoulder in a way 
worthy of Lise of old, and said, ‘‘Come 
again to-morrow and take the other 
side.” For the life of me I could not say 
whether her tone held more of the ancient 
irony of the Bowery or its modern instinct 
for getting all there is in a transaction. 
The leading actors and singers were all 
from the old country, and some of them 
had not vet learned English. The story of 
their lives is, in a general way, the story 
I heard of Adler’s wanderings. His first 
theatre, in Odessa, was closed by reason 
of the Russian hatred of the Jews. He 
opened it again as a German theatre, was 
discovered, and again put down. Asa 
last resort he engaged a Russian to man- 
age him and secure him against persecu- 
tion. The shift succeeded, but the Rus- 


sian laid hands on so large a proportion 
of the proceeds that the company rebelled, 


and left the country. After wandering 
through the Continent, he brought up in 
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the London Ghetto, where he made his 
longest stand. Six years ago he came 
to America, and travelled through the 
West as far as Denver and Szu Francis- 
co, playing chiefly in Chicago. In New 
York he began at the modest theatre late- 
ly occupied by the Italians, prospered, 
and took the Windsor. Every year in the 
early summer he travels about among his 
people in the cities of the Atlantic States, 
and even in those of the middle West, so 
that his reputation is virtually national. 
It was not unnatural to suppose that Adler 
is recognized as the leading Yiddish actor 
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in America, but, though he may be, | 
could not make certain that this is the 
case. There are Yiddish theatres also in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and spasmodical]ly 
in San Francisco, in any one of which, |] 
suppose, much the same kind of plays and 
acting are to be found. It is Adler’s am 
bition to come out in an uptown theatre 
before American audiences. I cannot im 
agine a more amusing experiment; and it 
would be interesting to discover whether 
it would teach us more of Yiddish art or of 
the limitations of an American audience. 

The manager of the Thalia, which is 
the rival theatre of the 
Windsor, has written 
some fourteen plays and 
operas, among them The 
Aristocracy of a Prov 
ince. He has translated 
the leading tragedies of 
Shakespeare, and gives 
them at intervals every 
The new plays 
are written by Gordin, 
who wrote Der Wilde 
Mensch, by Latainer, and 
by Horwitz. Much of 


season. 


the music for the operas 
is adapted from operas 
well known in New 
York by the conductors 
and some of the actors. 
Both of these Yiddish 
theatres are in effect 
stock companies. At tlie 
Windsor, where the tal 
entis on the whole great- 
er and more varied, there 
are, besides Herr Adler, 
nearly a dozen actors of 
distinct artistic power; 
and at least one of the 
singers, Mrs. Kaliseh, has 
a voice not unworthy of 
the Metropolitan stage. 

The importance of the 
theatres of the Yiddish 
colony are best seen in 
their auditoriums. The 
Windsor is the equal 
of most of the _ thea- 
tres of Broadway. The 
Thalia, which is directly 
opposite in the Bowery, 
a is one of the very best 
in the city; the prices 
of the seats range from 
a quarter of a dollar to 
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a dollar, and the rental is eighteen 
thousand dollars a year. To hundreds 
of thousands of Americans who travel 
in the East-Side elevated trains per- 
haps no sight is more familiar than the 
four cream-colored Roman columns that 
uphold the entablature on which is writ- 
ten in letters of gold ‘* Thalia Theater” 

but only a score or two of them, I sup- 
pose, are aware that the building is the 
most interesting theatrical monument 
in America. The first theatre on this 
site was opened in 1826, when, according 
to the records of Ireland, ‘‘the vast im- 
provements made in the eastern section 
of the city,.... and its great increase of 
population, including many wealthy and 
fashionable citizens,” led to the building 
of a theatre, in comparison with which, it 
was hoped, all other theatres ‘*‘ would sink 
subordinate.”” The opening of the the- 
atre was revolutionary enough. ‘The 
brilliant experiment of lighting the stage 
with gas, then first attempted, was hailed 
with the greatest satisfaction.”” The early 
history of the theatre is curiously pro- 
phetic. The opening address proclaimed 
the hich ambition of the managers. 

At la 
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s Hope. bright, sandalled Hope, went by, 
on Shakespeare, and her throne is won! 
s is Shakespeare. 


following year, however, the dom- 


BOY OF TO-DAY AND HIS STEADY. 


inance of our classic drama was gravely 
threatened. ‘‘After a performance of 
Much Ado about Nothing, a grand pas 
seul—‘ La Bergére Coquette’—was ex- 
ecuted by Madame Francisquy Hutin, her 
first appearance in America, and the first 
introduction of the modern French school 
of dancing on the American stage. The 
house was crowded, and an anxious look 
of curiosity and expectation dwelt in 
every face; but when the graceful dan- 
seuse came bounding like a startled fawn 
upon the stage, her light and scanty 
drapery floating in air, and her sym- 
metrical proportions liberally displayed 
by the force of a bewildering pirouette, 
the cheeks of the greater portion of the 
audience were crimsoned with shame, 
and every lady in the lower tier of boxes 
immediately left the house. But time 
works wondrous changes, and though for 
a while Turkish trowsers were adopted 
by the lady, they were finally discarded, 
and the common ballet dresses, indecent 
though they be, were gradually endured.” 
To-day the Americans who care for the 
classic English plays and can judge of 
them are a handful; the disciples of Ma- 
dame Hutin number hundreds of thou- 
sands; but, by a curious trick of fate, the 
Old Bowery has remained true for the 
most part to its traditions. 
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The Germans, who first took the place 
of the elder American managers, and 
called the theatre The Thalia, prospered 
in presenting their national plays, light 
and serious; and when the elevated road 
and the gradual shifting of the German 
population made its situation less desira- 
ble, they moved up town to the Irving 
Place Theatre. Here they continue the 
traditions of the Thalia, and to-day pre- 
sent a range and variety of interesting per- 
formances as great perhaps as those of 
any theatrein America. During the holi- 
days the theatre is given over to dramatic 
fairy-tales, and to operas by Humper- 
dinck and others, founded on the lore of 
the nursery; for the rest of the season 
the mainstays of the Irving Place The- 
atre are the German classic drama, Ibsen, 
and Sudermann. The actors are frequent- 
ly the leaders on the German stage. In 
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1897-8, Frau Sorma held the theatre fi 
months. 

The Yiddish troup that took the Thal 
from the Germans are working along th: 
same general lines. Every spring, afte 
the Passover, which the Yiddish peopl 
refer to as “our Easter,” light plays ar 
brought out, filled with characteristic 
songs and dances. For the rest of the 
year serious drama holds the boards. 

Their performances are not yet up 
to those of the Germans, but for all who 
are interested in bringing American in 
fiuence to bear upon our foreign popu 
lations, | can imagine no better field of 
study, nor one more likely to alter some 


of their fundamental preconceptions with 
regard to sweat-shop existence. ‘* Life 
itself,’ says Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in his 
epoch-making book, How the Other Hal 
Lives, is here ‘‘of little value compared 
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HOW THE OTHER HALF LAUGHS. 


with even the meanest bank account.... 
Over and over again I have met with in- 
stances of these Polish and Russian Jews 
deliberately starving themselves to the 
point of physical exhaustion while work- 
ing from daylight until eleven at night 
to save a little money.... In no other spot 
does life wear so bald and materialistic an 
aspect.” Night after night I have seen 
the two Yiddish theatres swarmed with 
men, women, and children largely from 
the sweat-shops. I referred the question 
to my friend the cashier. ‘‘That is how 
you all misrepresent us!” he exclaimed. 
‘There are many poor Jewish families 
that spend sometimes three, four, five dol- 
lars a week here at this theatre.” A brief 
calculation will show that, compared with 
their earnings, this represents a patronage 
of art infinitely beyond that of the fami- 
lies uptown who parade their liberality 
in supporting the Metropolitan Opera 
House. In the Yiddish version of Trilby, 
Svengali shows his hardness of heart by 
scoffing at art and artists, insolently cry- 
ing: ‘‘ Die Kunst ist fiir Narren. Ich will 


Geld haben-—Millionen, Millionen.” It is 
the simple and sufficient evidence of vil- 
lany, as the lack of music in one’s soul 
was to Shakespeare. 


The artistic life of the Ghetto is not 
confined to playwrights and actors, com- 
posers, musicians, and singers. There 
are five Yiddish mewspapers, which Yid- 
dish newsboys cry daily through the 
streets. One paper, The Dramatic World, 
is devoted to the Yiddish theatres. There 
are novelists whose tales are hawked from 
tenement to tenement, and sell in great 
numbers. Of the most popular of the 
novelists, Schorner, it is related that in 
order to meet the demand he has to keep 
three or four tales under way at once; and 
to keep all his printers supplied, he goes 
almost daily from shop to shop, writing 
only long enough in each to meet the 
present demand for copy. There are 
poets, too, one of whom, Morris Rosen- 
feld by name, is said by those capable of 
judging to have the native gift for song. 
In all the artistic output of the Ghetto 
there is the same correspondence between 
the life and history of the people and 
their art that is evident in the thea- 
tres; and, by means of it, Russians and 
Galicians are, as in the theatres, made 
known to Poles, Austrians, and Prus- 
sians. The arts of the Ghetto, as is 
usually the case when arts spring from 
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the masses, are imbuing their patrons 
with a sense of the community of their 
life and interests. In the truest sense of 
the word, they are national arts. 

If you are a philanthropist, you will 
of course be distressed to find people 
whose fortunes are so wretched so light 
of heart. A truly charitable person, I 
suppose, would advise them to buy soap 
instead of theatre tickets. But if you 
are a lover of your kind—which has 
somehow come to be very different from 
a philanthropist, and not at all so re- 
spectable— you will perhaps wonder 
whether we have not a thing or two to 
learn from these pitied foreigners. It is 
worth questioning, for instance, whether 
there is not a pretty definite tie between 
the primitive, the elemental, in life and 
the beautiful in art. The people that 
built the cathedrals lived in no grander 
state than these peoples of the East Side; 
and the age of Shakespeare had gone 
some two hundred years and more before 
Englishmen found out that life is not 
worth living without the daily bath. 
Even in the court theatre of the time, it 
would seem, cleanliness and ventilation 
were not always to be looked for. ‘‘Some 
sweet odors suddenly coming forth, with- 
out any drops falling,” says Bacon, in the 
essay on ‘* Masques and Triumphs,” ‘‘are 
in such company, as there is steam and 
heat, things of great pleasure and refresh- 
ment.” The ‘“‘company” were, of course, 
Elizabeth and-her court. The “ steam 
and heat” would doubtless find their 
modern parallel in a sweat-shop. If one 
had his choice between carving an angel 
in the stone of a cathedral portal, or tun- 
ing an Elizabethan song, and his morning 
tub,—but life has solved the problem for 
us; and, after all, much as this Yiddish 
community resembles in outward condi- 
tions the great artistic generations of our 
past, it may not be relevant. 

It is a fair question, though, whether 
the artists of the Ghetto, if allowed to de- 
velop spontaneously, would produce any 
really great works of art. Unfortunately 
it is one that can never be answered. 
On all sides American life is pressing in 
on them; in every corner children are 
coming under the spell of its outward 
glamour. It is Morris Rosenfeld’s badge 
of fame among his people that he was 
discovered by a Harvard professor, and 
has read his poems before the leading 
literary men of New York. Even the 
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language he uses is affected by the out- 
lying idiom. Mr. W. D. Howells, who 
speaks very highly of the poems, tells me 
that many of the words were plain Eng- 
lish. A resident of the Ghetto, Abra- 
ham Cahan, has written stories of Yid- 
dish life in New York for American 
magazines, and has published two suc- 
cessful books. In describing the influ- 
ence of American life, he told me of a 
mother who said: ‘‘I don’t speak Eng- 
lish, but I shall soon learn. There” 
(pointing to her son), ‘‘that is my teach- 
er.” The children mostly go to the pub- 
lie schools, and, except in their homes, 
have discarded the Yiddish language. 
‘‘T like to talk about the old country,” a 
Yiddish mother said to me one evening 
at the Windsor, ‘‘and some day I think 
I go back; but my children make fun of 
me and call me ‘ Dutehman.’” Here the 
father chirped in: ‘‘ Yes,they say, ‘ What 
hell good the old country? This here is 
United States.’” He confessed to me that 
he preferred Proctor’s to the Windsor. 
This was during the Spanish war, and 
the Windsor was draped with American 
flags and banners, some of them wrought 
in silk. The orchestra began with Sou- 
sa’s ‘‘ Stars and Stripes.” I found that the 
Yiddish people were proud of the fact that 


SEREN 


they had sent a larger proportion of so! 
diers to the front than any of the othe: 
colonies. For all the minglings of out 
landish jargons, the bits of quaint lif 
and character on the stage, the insistenc: 
of Jewish customs and religious usages 
those Yiddish sons were right—that was 
United States. In a generation or two 
the native color of Yiddish life will fade, 
and the theatres with them. 

It would be pleasant to think that i 
change for the cleanliness and comfort 
we teach we may receive a part of the 
love of pleasure, the sympathy with mere 
ly amusing things, the aspiration for an 
ampler life, that have cheered these down 
trodden people. Something of their spirit 
we may of course imbibe, but not all, for 
nature is apt to work things out on a 
different plan. In a democratic com 
munity the genius for artistic creation is 
most likely to be manifested when tle 
community falls heir to aspirations abov: 
its worldly condition—as occurred when 
these Yiddish people reached our shores. 
If in the course of years our souls should 
cease to fulfil their largest hopes in out 
of-door sports and porcelain baths, is it 
more than reasonable to suppose that tli 
longing for ampler life can be satisfied 
only by something very beautiful? 
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BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


WwW. is it sings the 
To muted strings, 


gypsies’ song to-night 


Deep in the linden shade, beyond the light 


My casement flings ? 


Can it be Death who sings? Ah no, not he, 


For he is old,— 
His voice is like the m 


urmur of the sea 


When light grows cold. 


Who is it sings once more, once more again 


_ The gypsy song *— 
Song of the open road, 
Estranged so long :— 


the starry plain 


‘**CGome to the woods, come, for the woods are green, 


The sweet airs blow, 


The hawthorn boughs the forest boles between 
Are white as snow...” 


The wet leaves stir; the dim trees dream again 
Of vanished springs ;— 

Out in the night, out in the slow, soft rain, 
My lost youth sings. 
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SECOND WOOING 


OF SALINA SUE. 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART. 


T all came about through the investi- 
gations of the Reverend Saul Sanders, 
of the Buckeye Conference. Other evan- 
gelists had come to the plantation and 
conducted revivals, adding to the church 
militant a goodly number of souls. Then 
things had gradually settled down in the 
old ruts. But with the advent of the good 
brother from the Buckeye Conference 
there began a new order of procedure. 

Brother Saul was a man of power, 
with that magnetic quality that insures 
leadership, and his words were those that 
thunder. After proceeding along the old 
emotional lines until he had worked the 
people up to the highest pitch of religious 
enthusiasm, he calmly stepped down from 
the pulpit, and assuming the awful and 
solemn tones of the divinely commis- 
sioned, he delivered for their edification 
what he was pleased to call ‘‘a settin’ 
fo’th o’ de ’mortal law, accordin’ to de 
dispositions o’ de Christian Chu’ch mili- 
tary.” It would be vain to attempt to quote 
with effect from this discourse, which, as 
he himself freely claimed, ‘‘ didn’t con- 
fine itself to no ove tex’, bein’ rich in 
textes tooken berbatum, word for word, 
fom de Holy Seriptures.” 

The good people of Mount Zion Chapel 
had many times heard maledictions 
against the evil-doer hurled from its pul- 
pit, and they were, moreover, familiar 
with some of the best-known scriptures 
bearing upon retributive justice as well as 
the communion of saints, and it was their 
wont to listen with becoming equanimity 

the equanimity of the presumably inno- 
cent—to frequent allusions to such special 
numbers of the code as were most often 
ignored. Until the coming of the apostle 
Saul of the Buckeye, however, none had 
had the temerity to particularize as to 
personal infringement. But Saul was a 
man of prowess. His lips were strangers 
to fear; and the gospel, as he dared to ex- 
pound it, was not only retrospective in 
its leadings, it was restitutional. 

It is a hard word, restitution, and a 
troublous, and it fell like a bomb upon 
the hitherto peaceful bosom of the body 
social of the plantation. Not that its appli- 
cation was particularly widespread. But 


there were cases, well-known cases whose 
comfort its enforcement would so palpa- 
bly disturb, that more than two or three 
or even four persons in the congregation 
felt, from the time of this preaching, that 
they were the objects of special notice. 
Indeed, the turning of turbaned, befeath- 
ered, and even of bald heads in special di- 
rections was for a time so marked that 
the august brother felt it necessary to call 
them to order, which he did by an open 
rebuke to the effect that those brothers 
and sisters who found it amusing to turn 
their heads to find motes in their bro- 
thers’ eyes would do well to keep their 
backs to the congregation to hide the 
beams in their own. From which it ap- 
pears that Saul was a man of some humor. 

But Saul’s chief strength lay in his ab- 
solute fearlessness. When he had de- 
clared that appropriation of a neighbor's 
goods without consent was a breaking of 
the law for which no repentance would 
avail without restoration of the stolen 
property, he did not hesitate to shout, 
while he shot an accusing glance of fire 
at a chosen offender, ‘‘ Yas, Brother Jones, 
I'm a-lookin’ at you,” or, ‘* Sister Smith, I 
trus’ you’s a-listenin’.”’ 

This was hard to bear, but it was not 
the worst. The law of restitution is 
broad, and it reaches far. 

It was not enough—so the man of 
God proceeded to expound the law—tnat 
such of God’s people as should in fu- 
ture seek matrimony should find it only 
at the consecrated hand of the regularly 
ordained for the holy bestowal, but if 
some had, either through blindness or 
hardness of heart, already achieved it 
outside the fold, they must hasten to 
forswear the stolen blessing, and come 
humbly and penitently forward and re- 
ceive it with the benediction of the 
Chureh. This they were exhorted to do, 
or to have their names dishonorably 
erased from the rolls of the sanctuary. 
And in this application of the ordinance 
Brother Saul had the temerity to partic- 
ularize even to the calling of names, loudly 
challenging the persons indicated to pro- 
duce certain non-existent documents, or 
else come under the ban. 
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This was the bomb whose bursting had 
caused consternation even to the remote 
corners of the bit of earth which felt the 
tremors of the explosion—and for good 
cause. 

The conditions of restitution are nearly 
always difficult and embarrassing. Even 
in the lesser case of the stolen shoat, for 
instance, it was sometimes quite impossible 
—and for obvious reasons. But it was 
in its bearing upon the more vital issue 
that he who essayed its enforcement had 
need of much wisdom. To confirm at 
random all existing relations was not 
always consistent with the teachings of 
holy writ, even as ‘‘ feebly interpreted ” 
by the humble brother from the Buck- 
eye. Indeed, the simple law of restitu- 
tion occasionally required the unequivo- 
cal undoing of such, and, in some difficult 
instances, a redoing under embarrassing 
protests from those most concerned. And 
again there were instances, simple enough 
in their outward seeming, that developed 
annoying features under pressure. 

Such, for instance, was the well-known 
case of cross-eyed Steve and Salina Sue, 
two quiet and otherwise well-ordered folk 
who had been for many years in good and 
regular standing in both church and com- 
munity, notwithstanding certain alleged 
early omissions. 

Salina, the cook on the plantation, a 
portly black woman of forty or there- 
abouts, was mother to all the happy group 
of pickaninnies who tumbled over each 
other in the back yard, and Steve was their 
father. Salina as a cook was a genius— 
which is to say that she seemed to have 
somewhat the touch of the magician in 
the practice of the art which she loved. 
Steve was also endowed beyond the com- 
mon, but his gift was chiefly for paternity. 
Indeed, his whole nature had developed 
for so long along fatherly lines that he 
seemed to have paternal relations toward 
all Jiving things on the place. The sick 
ealf realized in him a benefactor, and 
homeless dogs who chanced along were 
observed to lift their tails above the cour- 
age line as they looked into his face and 
followed him to troughs of refreshment. 

He was a faithful drawer of water and 
hewer of timber for his much-demanding 
spouse, and from the arrival of his first- 
born until now he had been a walker by 
night and a rocker by day of his ever- 
increasing family. 

But with it all he had been happy. 


His little wizened face, kindly in its origi- 
nal mouldings, was in as broad a grin 
when he went to the well for water. ca) 
rying one of the twins astride each hip, 
while he balanced the pail upon his head. 
as it was during the long hot afternoons 
in summer while he rocked the cradle, or 
fanned the flies off the “ teethers” asleep 
on the patch-work quilt spread for them 
on the ground under the mulberry-trees 
outside the kitchen door. 

But of late—which is to say for several] 
days before this narrative begins—the lit 
tle man had worn an air of utter dejection 
His old misfit clothes, which in former 
days had seemed to impart a spice of the 
grotesque to his otherwise appealing fig 
ure, were shown to be inadequate now. 
The grotesqueness had lain in his smile, 
and it was no more. The slope of his 
narrow shoulders was the slope of the 
forlorn. Even the little children saw that 
something was wrong, and followed him 
curiously with questioning glances as he 
crossed the yard, and in the evenings 
when he sat on the end of the porch op 
posite his spouse, at whose feet it had been 
his life habit to recline, the dog was seen 
to go from one to the other before he took 
sides finally by lying down at Steve's el- 
bow. 

Steve and I had been good friends from 
the first. I soon recognized in him a 
prodigal and unreckoning contributor of 
kindly energies on the place; and besides, 
he amused me. I think he amused me 
about equally in all three of his relations 
—father, husband, and servant. I believe 
I place them in their proper order. | 
smiled the first time I saw him—and his 
first words gave me a story and won me 
completely. 

He was crossing the cow-lot, leading a 
calf to water. A fretting child toddled at 
his heels, and while he stooped to take 
him in his arms, another sprang to his 
shoulders, straddled his neck, and took 
the ride to the spring mounted in this 
way, while the little father, struggling 
with the reluctant calf, staggered beneat): 
hisload. He was laughing, though, when 
I overtook him, and seeing his face, | 
laughed too, as I said, jocosely, ‘‘ Well. 
old fellow, I suppose you are a sort of 
factotum, aren't you?” To which he in- 
stantly replied, with an amused glance at 
the child on his arm: ‘* Yas, sir, I s’pec’ I 
is. I sho does tote ‘em for a fac’.” And 
IT loved him from that minute. The name 
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‘“THE SICK CALF REALIZED IN HIM A BENEFACTOR.” 


factotem was his from that day, and if 
he did not hesitate to interpret it for the 
benefit of his numerous family, I was 
pleased to have it so. 

But something was wrong now. That 
was evident. We had realized the shadow 
for several days, but had not taken it se- 
riously. The domestic landscape needs 
its clouds to give value to the blue, and 
there had always been hazy days in the 
mulberry shadows for little Steve; but the 
mists had risen in clearing showers. Even 
an occasional storm-cloud that had been 
spent in the bursting had darkened an 
occasional day—only for the glorification 
of evening. 

My wife and I usually selected such un- 
certain weather to hunt through our ward- 
robes, and we usually found something 
for Steve first. And so I had done to-day, 
with a polka tie and a silk hat as results. 
I had laid them on my bed and strolled 
out in the yard, intending to call the fel- 
low in to get them when next I should see 
him, when, chancing to glance toward the 
wood-pile, I saw liim drop limply down 
upon a heap of chips. burying his face 
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in his arms against a pile of logs. The 
soft rim of his hat hung over his sleeve, 
and his whole pose betokened utter woe. 
As I approached him he lifted his face, 
and I saw that he had been crying. His 
eyes were sunken and wet, and his cheeks 
besmeared with grime from his dusty shirt 
sleeves. 

I sat down beside him on the log. 

‘* Why, old fellow, what's the matter?” 
I began, somewhat playfully; but, seeing 
him quail, I instantly repented, and my 
next words were in quite another tone. 
‘* Never mind, old boy; tell me all about 
it.” Ilaid my hand upon his arm as I 
spoke. This exhibition of sympathy 
was too much for him. He fell to sob- 
bing. 

‘* T-I-I-I don’ know, boss,” he began to 
stammer—‘“ I-I don’ know wha’ to say to 
you, b-b-but I mought as well jes out wid 
it. Hit’s my ole ’oman—Saliny Sue.” 
He fairly wailed as he spoke her name, 
giving me the key to his heart-sorrow. 
‘*T-I-I don’ know wha’ she gwine do— 
she’s so obstropulous an’—an’—an’ fickle- 
minded. I can’t keep up wid her.” 
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I SAW HIM DROP LIMPLY 


[ was relieved If this 


cloud would soon break—or pass. 
‘Why, if that’s all,” I laughed—‘ if 
that’s all, don’t worry ; just 


about it.”’ 


The little man wiped his eyes 


‘Well, s-sir, hit’s dis-a- 
way.” he began—-‘* hit’s dis- 
a-way: Y-y-y-you know 
when me an’ Saliny Sue, 
when we married, we-—-we 

we didn’t bother nobody 
about it. We—we—we jes 
married private, ‘twix’ our- 
selves, an’—-an’ settled down 
public, same as heap o’ we 
plantation folks does. An’ 
we been livin’ man an’ wife 
now since long ‘fo’ de s'ren 
der—an’ dey ain't no yether 
‘oman to me in all de worl’; 
an’ Saliny Sue she knows it; 
an’ likewise, I’m jes as sho 
she loves me as good as I 
loves her. An’ de chillen” 
—at this he was obliged to 
stop and sob liis sorrow out 
a litthe—‘* an’ de chillen— 
look like we ’ain’t nuver is 
knowed which loved ‘em de 
best, her or me. I know I'm 
sof’ on dem whia’ favor her, 
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an’ she’s clair sp iled 
dem three vyaller-com 
plected ones wha’ got my 
favor. Dey nuver was 
no mo’ lovin’er couple 
ou Gord’s roun’ worl’ ’n 
wha’ Saliny Sue an’ me 
is; an’ now look like— 
look like” he was 
sobbing again—** look 
like to me, deze heah 
chu’ch folks moughit 
find some’h'n’ better to 
do ‘n to stir up fani’ly 
troubles.” He drew his 
sleeve across his eyes 
and steadied his voice. 
“You see, dis heah 
preacher f’om de Buck 
eye—Brer Saul Sanders 
—he kin read. An’ 
you know readin’—not 
sayin’ nothin’ agin it 
for sech as kin stan’ it 
—hit clair spiles some 
niggers-— jes nachelly 
turns dey heads. An’ 
dis heah book-reader an’ Bible-twister 
seem like he ain’t satisfied to preach ’li 
gion same as we-all been used to, call 
in’ out mo’ners, an’ scrupulatin’ on di 
vine grace, an’ passin’ roun’ de hat, 
an’ lettin’ saved sinners fin’ peace,—an’ 
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‘*EF SHE WAS TO STUDY ABOUT GITTIN’ MARRIED, SHE'D MARRY SOMEBODY.” 


‘tendin’ to dey own private business, 
He ain't satisfied wid dat, hut arter stir- 
rin’ up de folks tell he got half on de 
mo’ners’ bench an’ de yether half shoutin’, 
an’ a few left-overs standin’ roun’ de 
chu’ch do's smokin’ deze heah little paper- 
kivered ciggars, seem like dat ought to 
satisfy him—but it don’. Seem like he 
see a chance to make a little money by 
upsettin’ things right an’ lef’, an’ so he 
say dat everybody wha’ been married ac- 
cordin’ to dey own private jedgment is 
boun’ to step out an’ git married over 
agin in de presence o’ de congergation, 
an’ wid dat he pint at me and start 
a-readin’ out Seripture textes to prove it. 
An’ dat’s all de trouble. He's a-marryin’ 
‘em off at two dollars a eouple cash, ef 
dey kin raise it, an’ ef not, he’s takin’ it 
out in anything—from fryin’-size chick- 
ens to a split hoe-handle. An’ dem wha’ 
refuse, he gwine turn out’n de chu’ch.” 
He wiped his face and began fanning 
himself with his hat; and as it seemed to 
me that the situation had resolved itself 
into a question of marriage-fee, I laughed 
a little as I said: ‘* Well, Steve, I’m glad 
to know that’s all. You and Salina shall 


pay him in cash, and I won't charge it 


We'll consider that a little 
(His Salina’s 
were always much overdrawn.) 
‘** You and she can go quietly into church 
on Sunday and have the ceremony over, 
and be done with it; but I don’t see why 
you—”’ 

He was sobbing again, more than ever, 
and now he blubbered. *‘ Da-da-dat what 
I say to Saliny Sue; b-b-but sle—she— 
she say she won't have me!” 

‘*Not have you, boy? I don’t under- 
stand.” The little fellow was fully ten 
years my senior, but there was something 
so pathetically childlike in his grief that 
I unwittingly called him boy. 

‘Yas, sir,” he blubbered; ‘‘dat what 
she say. Sh-sh-she say ef she was to 
study about gittin’ married, she'd marry 
somebody—not a po’ little cross - eyed, 
scrooched-up someth'n’ ‘nother like me. 
Yas, sir; dat 
stickin’ to it. 
tol’ her she was requi'ed to marry ‘cordin’ 
to de chu'ch, seem like she took ‘n’ took a 
distas’e tome. She al’ays is plegged me 
cousider’ble about my cross-eyes. When 


up to you. 
wedding - present.” and 


wages 


an’ she 


Jes as soon as de preacler 


wha’ she say; 
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she'd put me to min’ de chillen, she'd say 
Gord set my eyes dat-a-way ‘eaze I was 
intended to min’ twins—keep my eye on 
bofe at oncet—an’ all sech asdat. Saliny 
Sue al’ays was a mighty proud lady, an’ 
I know it‘d pleg her to walk up de island 
o’ de chu'ch wid a little slope-shouldered 
man no purtier ’n I is, an’ my bow-legs 
too. So I tol’ her ef it would ease her 
min’ I'd git a pair o’ loose breeches an’ a 
long coat; but ‘tain’t no use, sh-sh-she 
won’ lis’n to reason, no ways.” He was 
crying again. 

‘“Why, she doesn’t mean it, Steve; 
she's only trying you,” I urged, and, in- 
deed, I felt sure that this was true, though 
I was angry enough with her for her 
folly. 

‘No, sir, she ain’t,” he wailed. ‘‘ She 
ain't puttin’ me to no tes’; no, sir, she 
mean it. She's de high-mindedest ‘oman 
[ ever see, Saliny Sue is, an’ dat’s one 
thing I al’ays is praised her for—her 
proudness—an’ now she practisin’ it agin 
me 

‘* Dis ain't de fus’ time dis subjec’ is been 
brung up betwix’ us; no,sir. Every now 
an’ agin I'd sort o’ hint roun’ about she 
an’ me gittin’ married, outspoke, wid a 
preacher, an’ she'd al’ays turn it off—say 
ef she ever took a notion to marry she'd 
git aman wid looks an’ behavior, an’ all 
sech as dat; but I nuver paid no ‘tention 
in p'tie’lar. I lowed she was havin’ her 
own fun out o' me; but now I see she 
mean it—my Gord, I see she mean it! 

‘“An’ not on’y dat. Hit’s got out on 
me. An’ one or two o’ deze heah low-life 
niggers dat’s a-spilin’ for a better joke, 
dey threatenin’ me to turn in an’ co't 
her—an’ dey ain’t a bit too good to do 
it, nuther. You know Saliny Sue she’sa 
mighty good-lookin’ °oman to have dat 
yardful o’ chillen, let alone eve’ybody 
knowin’ dat she’s been fo’ordained to 
cook for de angels. She kin git any man 
she want. But dey’s one thing I wants 
to state right now. I ain’t, tosay, built 
for wrastlin’, but I’m a sho hand wid a 
sling-shot, an’ ef one o’ dem dare-devils 
tries to pass Saliny Sue’s row o’ hen- 
coops, you'll have me on trial for my 
life. An’ dat’s put down in de book o’ 
Revelations—dat’s my intention.” 

[ talked with the little fellow for quite 
an hour, hoping to help him to a more 
optimistic view of the situation; but see- 
ing that my words counted for little on 
this plane, I veered a bit. 





‘Well, I tell you what I should do, 
I said, finally. ‘If I were in your plac 
I should play the independent too. Te! 
her that you think maybe she’s right 
and that, when it comes to marrying 
you can get lots of pretty young wome: 
—which, no doubt, you could,” I added 
mischievously. 

‘Oh, yas, sir,” he interrupted —*‘ yas 
sir, I sho could say dat. No less ’n fo’ 
peart-lookin’ gals curtsied to me a-Sun 
day, comin’ out o° chu’ch—de same day 
de news got out on me—an’ one gal—one 
gal, she even axed me is I choosed my 
company for de bobbecue yit—which | 
consider no less ’n a clair insult, an’ she 
knowin’ me an’ all my fam'ly. Yas, sir.” 

It was hard for me to keep my coun 
tenance, the picture of the little fellow in 
the new rdle was so absurd. 

** Well, and what did you say to her?” 
I asked. 

And now, for the first time, he grinned. 

“Oh, I didn’t tell her nothin’ in par 
tic lar. Of co’se I couldn't let her outdo 
me in manners, an’ she a lady, an’ so— 
an’ so I jes curtsied back, mannerly, an’ 
presented her wid de flower I had in my 
coat collar, an’—” 

‘‘And what were you doing with a 
flower in your coat collar, I'd like to 
know?” [laughed outright at this. But 
Steve was quite serious. 

‘Well, sir’ —hespoke in an even voice 
‘*T b’lieve in every man dressin’ accordin’ 
to his station. . D'ree’ly Saliny Sue united 
wid de preacher to declare dat I was a 
single man, I stepped out an’ twis’ off de 
bigges’ chrysanthe’um on de yaller bush, 
an’ I stuck it in my collar, an’ walk out 
in her presence—yas, sir. Of co’se I was 
des a-devilin’ ‘er, an’ it was my inten 
tion to present it to de lady o° my heart 
in de co’se o' de evenin’; but Saliny Sue 
she ac’ so ’bove-ish an’ biggoty dat, some 
how, long as I been knowin’ her, I didn’t 
have de courage to walk up an’ present 
her wid dat chrysanthe'um. So I lef’ it 
in my collar jes for spite, and Saliny 
Sue she seen me when I give it to Nancy, 
too; an’ I was glad of it—on’y she was 
so mad she whupped de baby, an’ he not 
doin’ a thing. Dat was de on’ies’ thing 
I hated.” 

He stopped talking here for a while, 
and seemed to be reflecting. But present 
ly, looking down at himself deprecating|) 
as he spoke, he said, slowly, ‘* Of co’se, 
ef I’m boun’ to do it, I'll start out an’ cot’ 
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‘er agin, b-b-but look like I ’ain’t: got no 
fitten clo’es, sea’cely—all dem you gimme 
she knows by heart, an’ dey purty well 
woe out, anyhow. You ’ain’t got nair 
ole pair o’ white breeches, is you, marster 
—or maybe a pair wid a plaid pattern 
on em, please, sir? Lucy, our ol’es’ gal, 
she’s toler’ble handy wid her needle, an’ 
she'll get er ma to show her how to cut 
‘em down for me. Saliny Sue she love 
to see a man in white—I often heerd ’er 
sesso—so ef you got air pair o ducks—” 

It seems to me yet, as I recall it, al- 
though it all happened many years ago, 
that I have never seen a more pathetic 
little figure than that of the diminutive 
rejected husband, Steve, during the fort- 
night following my interview with him 
on the wood-pile. Arrayed in second- 
hand clothes much too large for his slim 
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‘‘ IN RESPECT TO HIS COURTING CLOTHES.” 
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figure, although they were more or les 
‘*tooken in” at some points by the dut 
ful daughter Lucy, and sometimes wea 
ing a flower upon his breast, he might 
seen at any time of the day crossing t 
yard in performance of some eager se) 
vice to the lady of his life. Occasional 
he carried a baby in his arms, but mor 
often, in respect to his courting clothes, }\; 
led the little ones by the hand in thes 
days. He was courting his old wife agai: 
with all the ardor that years of devotion 
had kept warm, and he brought to tly 
task all the arts he knew. Indeed, ly 
even summoned to his aid some that lx 
did not know, and was constrained to 
borrow, as, for instance, the writing of 
numerous love-verses, for whose form thy 
writer of this pitiful little comedy is re 
sponsible, and into which he tried to in 
fuse a devotion so loyal and sin 
cere as to dignify the novel service. 
Most of these ‘‘ pomes” were cas 
ually brought into the body of 
certain prose effusions which le 
frankly called ‘‘ love-letters,” writ 
ten up to the rhyming point liter 
ally by his own dictation, and, 
barring the fact that there should 
be in them no allusion to any 
family relations—he declared that 
she should be co’ted same as any 
fresh gal-—he left me quite free 
And as I knew tliat the little 
fourteen-year-old daugliter, Lucy, 
would have to read them to her 
mother, I was always conscious of 
a certain educational responsibility 
in the matter. In the beginning 
of sorrows these missives came into 
being about every three or fou 
days, but they soon repeated them 
selves daily. This is the way of 
the impetuous lover, it is true, and 
could hardly have obtained in the 
situation but for the tension of 
circumstances. Imminent loss is 
one of the surest magnifiers o! 
values, glorifying the threatened 
possession even beyond its intrin 
sic merit sometimes, perliaps. 
During this period of hopeful 
and timed probation the little hus 
band saw the great wife-mother 
> woman of his life as an inearna 
tion of blessedness. He was a 
mighty serious lover these days. 
And, for the first time in the his 
tory of his kindly life, he was oc 


““ WALK 


easionally a petulant father. Things 
were hard for him sometimes, as, for in 
stance, when the twins sat and grinned 
at him when Salina ordered him to ‘* walk 
right in an’ teck off dem brogans,” and 
he was constrained to obey in silence. 
It goes without saying that he had al- 
ways obeyed her, but in the old days he 
had felt free to quarrel a little over it in 
manly fashion, as is a way with husbands 
who feel their dignity jeopardized. Of 
course, in the case of the shoes, he knew 
that she was right. It was foolish to be 
wearing out shoe leather on week-days. 
Besides, his earth-loving feet were pun- 
ished in their imprisonment, and he was 
glad to have them free. This, however, 
did not mitigate his humiliation in the 
eyes of the children whom he had nur- 
tured, and to see them gloating over it 
was more than he could stand; and it is 
said that in this interval he twice shook 
the twins until they whimpered, and that 
once when ‘‘the triplers” climbed to his 
shoulders he suddenly stood up, letting 
them fall as they might, remarking, as 
he walked off, ‘‘I ain't no stepladder.” 


RIGHT IN AN’ TECK OFF DEM 


BROGANS 


But when they tumbled in a heap, bumped 
and bawling, he relented to the extent of 
playing horsy for them on all-fours all 
the forenoon. 

Nearly three weeks passed without any 
apparent change in the situation, and the 
revival meetings were drawing to a close. 
Their probationary period of church mem- 
bership was nearly over. Salina and 
Steve were still regular attendants at the 
evening meetings, but they sat in separate 
pews, and though both joined lustily in 
the singing of the hymns, their voices 
were as two. Steve had a voice that al 
ways stood alone in any ordinary con- 
gregation, no matter how many sang the 
same words to the same tune, and the re- 
sult was that he seemed to lead the sing- 
ing, which was far from the truth. Steve 
never led in anything in his life. The 
fact was that, as is often the case with 
small men, his voice, a high tenor, was 
much too large for his body, and when 
he sang with his might the veins in his 
high forehead stood out in knots, and his 
face bore the lines of physical pain, so 
that one seeing him, even 
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‘‘ EF STEVE ON'Y HAD A NOBLER SHAPE.” 


song were worthy, would be more apt to 
be sorry than glad when he sang. 

Salina, in no wise a sensitive soul, had 
always taken great pride in his singing, 
and she had a way of throwing her vel 
vety voice all around the sharp edges of 
it as they sang together, standing side by 
side in the church, filling the roof with a 
pleasing harmony, so that it was true, in 
a sense, that she and Steve together had 
for years led the singing. Perhaps she 
would have led it without him. 

But now, in the very crisis of things, it 
irritated her to hear Steve's voice ring out 
clear and strong. It seemed to proclaim 
him superior to the situation, and this an- 
gered her. Nor was she one to decline a 
challenge. If Steve could sing, so could 
she—so did she. She sang for all she 
was worth—sang her best and loudest; 
but she sang away from Steve, no longer 
protecting, but betraying him by every 
artful turn of her flexible voice, which 
struck his angles at hurtful points. The 
singing was never at once so fine and 





so poor in Mount Zion as now. 
And yet, although some felt 
it vaguely, no one could com 
plain, for how could they un 
derstand ? 

The truth of the situation 
was this: 

Steve knew that Salina had 
always liked his singing, and 
he sang to her—only to her 
as truly as ever he-bird sang 
to his mate. 
not being a sensitive soul 
could not know this. And 
yet she was sensitive to some 
things. For example,although 
Steve sat beyond the range of 
her vision in a side pew, she 
discerned his face with her 
mental eyes. It seemed al 
ways before her as he sang 
strenuous, distorted, and, for 
the first time in their lives, de 
fiant. She even knew the 
places in the up notes where 
his heels left the floor, and 
the long stretches where he 
clutched the back of the pew 
before him with his nervous 
little hands, and it gave her a 
savage pleasure to sail in, an 
ticipating him disastrously in 
some of his reaches, or to lag 
behind, leaving his slender 
thread notes bare, while she followed ma 
jestically, like Cleopatra in her barge. 

This litthe comedy was enacted night 
after night during the three weeks’ ser 
vices — Steve singing for Salina, Salina 
singing against Steve—and inversely, as 
she won in the race, was she loser in pop- 
ular sympathy. Indeed, everybody was 
on Steve's side from the first, and the few 
who, either for lack of interest or through 
discretion, had not expressed themselves 
hitherto, declared that when they heard 
Steve's pitiful ‘‘ thrill notes,” they were 
too mad to look at Sister Salina Sue. 

There is no telling how long Salina’s 
obduracy would have held out, or, indeed, 
how the story would have ended—though 
in the nature of things there seems but 
one natural conclusion—but for the fact 
that just at this time something happened. 

Little Minervy, commonly known on 
the place as the ‘‘ middle tripler,” was 
one day sitting on the cane-carrier, where 
she had climbed for a ride, and came so 
near being drawn to her death in the ma- 
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chinery of the sugar-mill that old shout- 
ing Sam, one of the chief dignitaries on 
the place, to save her life, thrust her off 
with a hoe-handle. In the fall her col- 
lar-bone was broken, and she was brought 
home for dead, followed by a procession 
of excited women and children. 

When he heard the news, Steve forgot 
that he was a single man, and rushing 
into the cabin, he snatched up the child 
from Salina’s lap and held her on his own, 
covering her with kisses and tears while 
restoratives were applied. 

Steve was not seen to come out of the 
cabin when the crowd dispersed—and that 
is all that any one knows on the subject. 

It was on the second morning after 
this casualty that Salina herself trudged 
up to the house and asked to see her mis- 
tress. As soon as my wife saw her she 
knew that the cloud had passed, for she 
bore herself with beaming complacency 
as, having curtsied at the door, she ap- 
proached the empty rocker facing her 
mistress. 

‘Please, ma’am, ax me to set down,” 
she began, with a glance at the chair. 
*T got a lot to talk about dis mornin’.” 

When she dropped into the chair she 
closed her eyes for a moment, swaying 
back and forth, as if to collect her 
thoughts. 

‘* Well, honey,” she said, presently, 
stopping the motion of her chair, ‘* what 
kind o’ bride you reckon I gwine be?” She 
chuckled merrily as she said it, but only 
for a second. ‘‘Sho ‘nough, missy, I’m 
gwine git married, Steve an’ me, an’ I 
come a-beggin’ dis mornin’—an’ a-borry- 
in’. I alays is said dat ef I ever mar- 
ried, 'd marry in style, an’ so I got to 
have a whole bride’s outfit, fom de veil 
down, an’ less’n you kin hunt me up 
some’l'’n’ white to rig out in, I boun’ to 
git a little mo’ advance on my wages.” 

** Well, Salina, I’m glad to see that you 
have come to your senses.” My wife, 
knowing the ways of the plantation-—or 
rather knowing that there is no knowing 
them—expressed no surprise or amuse- 
ment at the picture suggested, of fat old 
Salina ina bridal dress. We had known 
similar instances, differing only in cir- 
cumstances, and it was the part of wis- 
dom, as Steve's friend, to treat the matter 
delicately. And so, paying no heed to 
her allusion to her dress, she said again: 
“Yes, I’m glad you have come to your 
senses. I don’t see how you hesitated.” 
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** Well—of co’se—baby— it's too late to 
talk about it now,” she faltered. ‘* Hit’s 
too late to talk about it now, but ef I'd ’a’ 
knowed it ‘d come to dis, 'd‘a’ picked out 
somebody whilst I was a-pickin’—but it's 
too late now. Ef Id try to sen’ Steve 
away now, look like de chillen ‘d all turn 
on me—besides, Steve ain't to say well. 
He ain't fitten to turn out, a widder-man 
or a bachelor, wid dat col’ on his lungs. 
An’ de preacher say dat ef I was to sen’ 
‘im off, I couldn’t pass for a widder. He 
say I wouldn't be no mo’n a ole maid, 
wich, it seem to me, wid all dem chillen, 
would be a disgrace. 

‘* But it’s all settled now, an’ we gwine 
be married nex’ Saturday week. I had to 
put it off a week or so, so’s me an’ Lucy ‘d 
have time to git our clo’es ready. I 
done took up de seams o’ dem pants mars- 
ter gin Steve; an’ his chiristenin’-coat, I']! 
vinegar it over an’ press it good; an’ de 


‘‘HE SANG TO HER.” 
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preacher he’s got marryin’ hat an’ gloves 
to hire for ten cents, an’ rings either to 
hire or sell. Steve done bought de ring, 
at fifteen cents a week fom now tell 


‘*po’ LITTLE Lucy!” 


Christmas. An’ so de ole man he’s fixed 
—but me an’ Lucy, of co’se we mus’ git 
our white frocks an’ gloves, an’—”’ 

‘*Tll attend to your dress, Salina,” my 
wife said, rather resenting the double re 
quest, ‘‘ but really I don’t see why your 
daughter need have a white gown too.” 

‘*Caze she gwine stan’ bridesmaid, mis- 
tus—-dat’s de on’ies’ reason. Yas’m, she 
gwine stan’ up wid us, an’ she’s tickled all 
but to death over it. She’s purty nigh fif- 
teen, I s’pec’, an’ hit’ll be jes de same as 
comin’ out in s’ciety. Yas’m, she gwine 
be de bridesmaid, an’ pull off my glove 
whilst her pa put de ring on my finger; 
an’ hit’ll be a mighty good an’ ‘ligious 
thing for her to remember in after-years 
—yas’m. ‘Tain't every yong gal dat kin 
ricollec’ her pa an’ ma gittin’ married. 
Come to think it over, I s’pose I'll feel 
mo’ cancelized in my min’ when it’s did 
an’ over ‘cordin’ to de requi’emints. 
Sev’al couples wha’ been th’ough it say 
dey feels a heap mo’ consolated in dey 
hearts. 

‘*But, tell de trufe, missy, I'd give five 
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dollars—ef I had it—right now ef Steve 
on’y had a nobler shape an’ some git-up to 
him, jes for de passage up de island o° dk 
chu'ch. Hit’s worse ‘n a cake-walk, de 
way our folks passes remarks on brida| 
couples when dey step up in chu’ch 

An’ po’ little Lucey she got her pa’s 

build too; an’ so Steve he say I sho 

is gwine be belle o’ de weddin’, ef | 

is gittin’ ole an’ got a yardful o 

chillen. 

‘*Po’ little Steve! When it come 
to a oman passin’ heart-jedgmint on 
a man, I b'lieve pitifulness pleads for 
him stronger’n good looks — yas’m 
Des de glimsh o’ Steve's little slope 
shouldered back when he'd cross de 
yard deze las’ two weeks, an’ his little 
bow-legs in dem white breeches—dem 
inside starched seams al’ays tickles 
him tur’ble—I ‘clare, some days when 
I'd look at him my heart would be 
so teched dat, ‘cep’n’ for de lump in 
my th’oat, I'd ’a’ called him in an’ 
eased his mind. 

‘*Po’ little Luey! She had her 
hands full deze las’ few weeks iron- 
in’ her pa’s co’tin’ outfit ; an’ she de 
serve to stan’ bridesmaid to compli 
ment her for her trouble—yas, she do.” 

She leaned back in her chair and 
began rocking softly, and presently 
she said: 

‘All de chillen’s in favor o’ de weddin’ 
—all dat kin talk, an’ I mought as well 
say de rest too, ’eaze de one wha’ made up 
de riconcilemint she can’t talk yit, on’y 
two or three words. But she knowed 
some’h’n’ was wrong, Minervy did 

I had slipped into the room unobserved 
some moments before, and seeing her 
hesitate here, I said, ‘‘Go on, Salina, and 
tell us all about it.” 

‘*T ‘clare, Marse Joe!” She was really 
embarrassed for a moment, seeing me 
there, but it passed quickly, and she turn 
ed to me as she went on: ‘‘ Well, hit was 
dis-a-way, marster. You know de yether 
day, time Minervy got th’owed off de cane 
carrier, of co’se we-all ‘lowed she was kilt ; 
an’ quick as her daddy heerd tell of it he 
come a-runnin’ in an’ snatch her off my 
lap an’ hol’ her whilst we-all dowsed her 
wid cold water, an’ ole Aunt Mimie help- 
ed bring her th’ough wid mustard an’ 
prayer; an’I nuver said nothin’, on’y set 
down on a stool by him an’ moan in’ard- 
ly, tell d’rec’ly she opened her little eyes 
—you know Minervy she got deze heal 
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cunnin’ little squir’l cross-eyes, jes like 
her pa—an’ dat teched me. But look like 
my heart was so hardened I couldn't say 
nothin’, jes set still. But quick as she 
open her eyes an’ see her pa, what you 
reckon she done, an’ her little collar-bone 
all fractioned too? She lif’ her little arm 
up an’ put it roun’ her pa’s neck, an’ den 
she re’ch over wid de yether an’ pull my 
face down to him,an’ hol’ us tight jes so 

She paused here and wiped her eyes. 

‘IT tell you, marster an’ mistus, ef lit- 
tle Minervy, ef she had a-died an’ lef’ me 
uneancelized wid ‘er pa, I nuver would 
‘a’ forgive myse’f on eartlh—never would. 
I'd ’a’ took it for a heavenly vengeance 
on me—yas’m—yas, si?. 

‘But of co’se she see in a minute dat 
hit was all right *twix’ her pa an’ me- 
de way we cried—an’ she laugl a little 
weak laugh. For a while look like de 
whole yvyardful was eryin’ under de mul- 
berries—eryin’, laughin’, bofe togedder.” 

She wiped her eyes again, and said 
some really womanly things touching 
her life and its responsibilities—simple 
resolutions they were—wifely and mater- 
nal, which perhaps it were more delicate 
to pass over in this light telling of her 
story, lest it seem a betrayal. But we 
liked her better for it. 

‘* Well, I mus’ go,” she said presently ; 
‘‘T mus’ go to my cook-pots; an’ I gwine 
leave de white frock an’ de veil an’ de 


wreath all to you, you say, missy? An’ 
Lucy's frock too? 


Thanky, ma’am ; 
thanky truly, ma’am. Luey an’ Steve 
will sho be proud when I tell ‘em. But 
I does wish you could see Steve’s face 


dis mornin’. He got de dry grins so 
bad he’s ashamed to come up to de house. 
You say whar is he? He out behin’ de 
kitchen mindin’ de chillen—Nervy an’ 
de twins. Look like de whole crowd's 
a-waitin’ on ‘im. 

‘*De fust thing I done when we got en 
gaged over agin was to meck him go in 
an’ teck off dem duck breeches an’ put 
on some woollen clo’es. I b'lieve he’s 
sneezed mo’ sence he’s started a-co’tin’’n 
he’s sneezed all his life. A co'tin’ man 
‘ain't got a bit o’ sense, Well, I mus’ go 

an’ don't forgit de orange-flower wreath, 
mistus, an’ Whatdat you say? Yas, 1 
know we mought git fresh flowers off de 
trees now, but—but— but dey'd look 
miglity cheap, seem like. Hunt me up 
some real superficial rag flowers, please, 
ma’'am. An’ I'll be glad when it’s all 
over. But after waitin’ so long, for Gord 
sake, lemme git married riglit. I don't 
teck much stock in marryin’, nohow. 

‘**T wouldn't min’ totin’ a big bo’quet o' 
orange blossoms in my hand ef you sesso 

wid a white ribbin on ‘em—jes as you 
say. Wegwine leave it all to you, missy, 
an’ marster. Well, I’m gone. So long.” 

She had started out, and when she got 
to the door she burst out laughing. 

‘*For Gord sake, missy,” she chuckled, 
‘“eome heah an’ look at Steve; jes look 
at him settin’ in de baby’s ca’iage, an’ de 
whole crowd harnessed up draggin’ him 
round de yard—an’ he grinnin’ like a 
chessy cat. He sho is earned dat one 
ride. 

‘*How could I ever thought about 
sendin’ ’im off!” 
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THE WHITE FOREST. 


BY FREDERIC 


winter mist and 
mush of New York 
it was a transfor- 
mation to us stand- 
ing there in the 
smoking-room of 
the Chateau Fron- 
tenac at Quebec, 
looking down 
across the grand 
reaches of the St. 
Lawrence, where 
the ice ran in crashing fields through 
the steaming water of the flood-tide. It 
was a cheerful view from a cheerful 
place, though the frost was on the pane, 


F ROM the mid- 





REMINGTON. 


and the wood-work popped with the 
cold. Down in the street the little Ca 
nadian horses, drawing their loads, were 
white with rime, while their irrepressible 
French drivers yelled at each other until 
we could hear them through the double 
windows. There is energy in this fierce 
Northern air. 

**Why Florida in winter? Why not 
Quebec?” said the old Yale stroke. 

‘* Yes, why not?” reiterated the Essex 
trooper. 

But the coziness of the chateau did not 
suggest the seriousness of our purpose. 
We wanted to get out on the snow—to 
get in the snow—to tempt its moods and 
feel its impulses. We wanted to feel the 
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nip of that keen outside air, to challenge 
a contest with our woollens, and to ap 
According- 
ly we consulted a wise mind who sold 
‘ blankets, 


propriate some of its energy. 


snow - shoes, moccasins, and 
socks, and he did a good business. 

‘‘Shall we dress at St. Raymond or in 
the chateau?” said my companion, mind 
ful of the severity of convention in New 
York, as he gazed on the litter of his new 
garments spread out on the floor of our 
room. 

‘* We will dress here, and leave so early 
that Quebec will not be out of bed until 
we are away; but if Quebec were awake 
and on the streets, Quebec would not 
turn its head to honor our strangeness 
with a glance, because it would see no- 
thing new in us;”’ and dress we did. We 
only put on three pairs of socks and one 
pair of flannel-lined moccasins, but we 
were taught later to put on all we had. 
As the rich man said to the reporter, when 
trying to explain the magnitude of his 
coming ball, ** There will be ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of ice-cream,” so I say to 
you we had forty dollars worth of yarn 
socks. 

We had bags of blankets, hunks of fresh 
beef and pork, which had to be thawed 
for hours before cooking, and potatoes in 
a gunny sack, which rattled like billiard- 
balls, so hard were they frozen. We 
found great amusement on the train by 
rattling the bag of potatoes, for they were 
the hardest, the most dense things known 
to science. 

The French drivers of the burleaus 
who deposited us at the train took a 
cheery interest in our affairs; they lash- 
ed the horses, yelled like fiends, made 
the snow fly around the corners, nearly 
ran down an early policeman, and made 
us happy with the animation. They 
are rough children, amazingly polite— 
a product of paternalism—and comfort- 
able folks to have around, only you 
must be careful not to let them suc- 
ceed in their childish endeavor to drive 
their horses over you. Anyway, they 
cheered us off through the softly falling 
snow of that early winter morning, and 
made us feel less like strangers. 

At St. Raymond were the guides and 
little one-horse burleaus all ready for the 
trip to the “ bush,” or at least for the fif- 
teen miles, which was as far as sleighs 
could go, up to old man O’Shannahan’s, 
which is the first camp of the club. There 


were nearly four feet of snow on the 
ground, so that the regular road between 
the fences was drifted full, compelling 
the habitants to mark out another way 
with evergreen trees through their fields. 

Far apart over the white landscape are 
set the little French cottages, with their 
curved roofs. They are so cozily lonely, 
and the rough hills go up from the valley 
to further isolate them. Coming along 
the road we met the low hauling-sleds of 
the natives, who ran their horses off the 
road into the snow half-way up their 
horses’ sides; but the sledges were flat, 
and floated, as it were. Picturesque fel- 
lows, with tuques, red sashes, and fur 
coats, with bronzed faces, and whiskers 
worn under their chin, after the fashion 
of the early thirties. The Quebec habi- 
tants don’t bother their heads about the 
new things, which is the great reason why 
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THE ESSEX TROOPER 


they are the most centented people in 
America 

The faithful wateh-dog barked at us 
from every cottage, and, after the man- 
ner of all honest house-dogs, charged us, 
with skinned lips and gleaming eye. We 
waited until they came near to the low-set 
burleau, when we menaced them with the 
whip, whereat they sprang from the hard 
road into the soft snow, going out of sight 
in it, where their floundering made us 
laugh loud and long. Dogs do not like 
to be laughed at, and it is so seldom one 
gets even with the way-side pup. 

At O’Shannahan’s we were put up in 
the little club cabin and made comfort- 
able. I liked everything in the country 
except the rough look of the hills, know- 








ing, as I do, that all the game in America 
has in these latter days been forced into 
them, and realizing that to follow it the 
hunter must elevate himself over tlie 
highest tops, which process never became 
mixed in my mind with the poetry of 
mountain scenery. 

We essayed the snow-shoes—an art 
neglected by us three people since ou 
boyhood days. It is like horseback-rid 
ing—one must be at it all the time if 
he is to feel comfortable. Snow - shoes 
must be understood, or they will not get 
along with you. 

Bebé Larette laughingly said, ‘* Purty 
soon you mak de snow shoe go more less 
lak dey was crazee.” 

Having arranged to haul the supplies 
into the ‘* bush” next day, we lay down 
for the night in the warm cabin, tucked 
in and babied by our generous French 
guides. The good old Irishman, Mr 
O’Shannahan, was the last to withdraw. 

‘**Mr. O'Shannahan, what do the French 
say for ‘ good-night ’?” 

‘Well, som’ o’ thim says ‘ Bung-sware,’ 
and som’ o’ thim says‘ Bung way’;” but 
none of them, I imagine, say it just like 
My. O’Shannahan. 

With the daylight our hut began to 
abound with the activities of the coming 
day. <A guide had a fire going, and Mr. 
O’Shannahan stood warming himself be 
side it. The Essex trooper, having re- 
duced himself to the buff, put ov an old 
pair of moccasins and walked out into 
the snow. The New Jersey thermometer 
which we had brought along may not 
have as yet gotten acclimated, but it 
solemnly registered 5° below zero. 

‘* Bebé, will you kindly throw a buck- 
et of water over my back?” he asked; 
but Bebé might as well have been asked 
to kindly shoot the Essex trooper with 
a gun, or to hit him with an axe. Bebé 
would have neither ice- water, rifle, nor 
axe on his pious soul. 

I knew the stern requirements of the 
morning bath, and dowsed him with the 
desired water, when he capered into the 
cabin and began with his crash towel to 
rub for the reaction. Seeing that Mr. 
O’Shannahan was perturbed, I said, 

‘What do you think of that act?” 

‘**Oi think a mon is ez will aff be the 
soide av this stove as to be havin’ the 
loikes av yez poor ice-wather down lis 
spoine.” 

Mr. O’Shannahan reflected and hunched 
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nearer the box-stove, saying: “It’s now 
gaun a year, but oi did say a mon do 
mooch the loikes av that wan day. He 
divisted himself av his last stiteh, an’ 
dayliberately wint out an’ rowled himsilf 
in the snow. That before brikfast, moind 
ye. Oij’ve no doobt he’s long since dead. 
Av the loikes av this ting.do be goan 
an, an’ is rayparted down en the Parla- 
mint, theyll be havin’ a law fer it— 
more’s-the nade.” 

After breakfast a hundred pounds of 
our war material was loaded on each 
toboggan. We girded on our snow-shoes 
and started out to break trail for the 
sledges. I know of no more arduous 
work. And while the weather was very 
cold, Mr. O’Shannahan nearly undressed 
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us before he was satisfied at our condi 
tion for bush-ranging. We sank from 
eight to ten inches in the soft snow. The 
raising of the snow-burdened racket tells 
on lung and ankle and loin with killing 
force. Like everything else, one might 
become accustomed to lugging say ten 
pounds extra on each set of toes, but he 
would have to take more than a day at 
it. The perspiration comes in streams, 
which showed the good of O’Shannahan’s 
judgment. Besides, before we had gone 
three miles we began to understand the 
mistake of not wearing our forty dollars’ 
worth of socks. Also we had our moc- 
casins on the outside, or next to the snow 
shoes. They got damp, froze into some- 
thing like sheet-iron, and had a fine ice- 
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glaze on their bottoms, which made them 
slip and slide backward and forward on 
the snow-shoes. 

After three miles, Bebé readjusted and 
tied my moccasins, when Oliver, the 
cook, who was a very intelligent man, 
mopped his forehead with his shirt sleeve, 
and observed: 

‘*Execuse me, I tink you bettair go 
back dose cabain—you are not fix hup 
more propair for dees beesness. Ma dear 
fren’, dose man een Quebec what sol’ you 
dose ting ”—and here his quiet, patient 
personality was almost overcome, this 
human reflection of the long Northern 
winter could not calm himself, so he 
blurted, in his peaceful way—*‘ dose man 
een Quebec dey weare know noting.” 

We were in the light of a great truth 

the shoes would not stay on—the 
thongs cut our toes—we had outlived our 
usefulness as trail-breakers, and we suc- 
cumbed, The back track was one of my 
greatest misfortunes in life, but it was 
such a measly lot of cold-finger, frozen- 
toe, slip-down detail that I will forbear. 
My companions were equally unfortu- 
nate; so when we finally fell into the 
arms of Mr. O'Shannahan, he said: 

‘*Ah, a great hardship. Oi will make 
that matter plain to yez.” 

The sledges had deposited their loads 
half-way up the trail, the guides coming 
back for the night. 

Next morning the remainder of our 
stuff was loaded, and with renewed faith 
we strode forth. The snow-shoes were 
now all right, and, with five pairs of socks 
apiece —one outside the moccasins— the 
thongs could not eat our toes. We took 
photographs of our moecasins—un whole- 
some, swollen things—and dedicated the 
plates to Mr. Kipling as ‘‘ the feet of the 
young men.” 

The country of the Little Saguenay is 
as rough as any part of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is the custom to dress lightly 
for travelling, notwithstanding the 20° 
below zero, and even then one perspires 
very freely, making it impossible to stop 
long for a rest, on account of the chill of 
the open pores. Ice forms on eyebrow, 
hair, and mustache, while the sweat freezes 
in seales on the back of one’s neck. The 
snow falls from the trees on the voyager, 
and melting slightly from the heat of 
the body, forms cakes of ice. Shades of 
Nansen and all the arctic men! Ido not 
understand why they are not ail pillars 















of ice, unless it be that there are no trees 
to dump snow on them. The spruce and 
hemlock of these parts all point upwards 
as straight as one could set a lance. to 
resist the constant fall of snow. If one 
leaned ever so little out of the perpen- 
dicular, it could not survive the tremen 
dous average of fifty feet of snowfall] 
each winter. Their branches, too, do not 
grow long, else they would snap under 
the weight. Every needle on the ever 
greens has its little burden of white, and 
without intermission the snow comes sift 
ing down from the sky through the hush 
of the winter. When we stopped, and 
the creak of the snow-shoes was still. we 
could almost hear our hearts beat. We 
could certainly hear the cracking of the 
tobacco burning in our pipes. It had a 
soothing, an almost seductive influence. 
that muffle of snow. So solemn is it, so 
little you feel yourself, that it is a con 

sciousness which brings unconsciousness, 
and the calm white forest is almost dead 

ening in its beauty. The winter forest 
means death. 

Then came the guides dragging their 
toboggans, and we could hear them pant 
and grunt and creak and slip; how they 
manage the fearful work is quite beyond 
me. Used to it, I suppose. So are pack 
mules; but think of the generations of 
suffering behind this which alone makes 
it possible. The men of the pack, the 
paddle, snow-shoe, toboggan, and axe do 
harder, more exhausting work than any 
other set of people; they are nearer to 
the primitive strain against the world of 
matter than are other men—they are the 
** wheelers,” so to speak. 

The last stage up the mountain was a 
lung-burster, but finally we got to a lake, 
which was our objective. It was smooth. 

“Let us take off these instruments of 
torture and rest our feet on the smooth 
going,” said we, in our innocence, and we 
undid a snow-shoe each. The released 
foot went into the snow up to our mid 
dies, and into water besides. We resumed 
our snow-shoe, but the wet moccasins 
coming in contact with the chill air be 
came as iron. Our frozen snow -shoe 
thongs were wires of steel. Our hands 
were cold with the work of readjustment, 
our bodies chilled with the waiting. It 
was a bad half-hour before the cabin was 
reached. We built a fire, but the provi 
sions had not come up, so we sat around 
and gazed with glaring eyes at each oth- 
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er. The Essex trooper and I talked of 
eating the old Yale stroke, who was our 
companion, but we agreed he was too 
tough. I was afraid for a time that a 
combination might be made against me 
on those lines, but luckily the toboggans 
arrived, 

The seventeen feet 
square, so what with the room taken by 
the bunks, box-stove, our provender and 
dunnage, the lobby of the house was some- 
what crowded. There were three Amer- 
icans and five Frenchmen. The 
was of the most excitable kind, never sat- 
isfied to do its mere duty, but threatening 
a holocaust with every fresh stick of wood. 
We made what we called ‘‘ atmospheric 
by opening the door and let- 
ting in one part of 20° below zero air to 
two parts of 165 above zero air, seasoned 
with French bitters. It had the usual ef- 
fect of all should much 
have preferred the *‘ straight goods ” at, 
say, 70°. 

In the we began a week’s 
work at caribou-hunting. Itis proper to 
state at this interval that this article can 
‘third act,” for success did not 
We scoured the woods 
behind our India-rubber, 
leather-lunged guides, with their expert 
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snow-shoeing, and saw many caribou; but 
they saw us first, or smelled us, or heard 
us, and, with the exception of two ‘clea 
It may be of 
befalls those who 


misses,’ we had no chance. 
interest to tell what 
‘* miss,”’ according to the rough law of 
the cabin. The returning hunter may 
deny it vigorously, but the grinning of 
the guide is ample testimony for convic 
tion. The hunter is led to the torture 
tree. All the men, cook included, pour 
out of the and line up. The 
‘*misser is required to assume a very 
undignified posture, when all the men take 
a hack at him with a frozen moccasin. It 
is rude fun, but the howls of laughter 
ring through the still forest, and even the 
unfortunate sportsman feels that he has 
atoned for his deed. 

Bebé Larette killed a young caribou, 
which was brouglit into camp for our ob 
servation. It of a color different 
from what we had expected, darker on 
the back, blacker on the muzzle, and more 
the color of the tree trunks among which 
it lives. Indeed, we had it frozen and set 
up in the timber to be photographed and 
painted. Standing there, it was almost 
invisible in its sameness. 

Its feet were the chief interest, for we 
had all seen and examined its tracks. If 

one puts his 
hand down into 
the track, he will 
finda hard pillar 
which 
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of snow 
is compressed 
by their cuplike 
feet; and 
striking still is it 
that the caribou 
does not sink in 
the snow as far 
as our big snow 
shoes, not even 
when it runs, 
which it is able 
to do in four feet 
of snow with the 
speed of a red 
deer on dry 
ground. In these 
parts the caribou 
no enemy 
but man: the 
wolf and_ the 
panther do not 
live here, though 
the lynx does, 
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has 
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but I could not learn that he attacks the 
caribou. 

From Mr. Whitney’s accounts, I was 
led to believe the caribou was a singular- 
ly stupid beast, which he undoubtedly is 
in the Barren Grounds. For sportsmen 
who hunt in the fall of the year he is not 
regarded as especially difficult—he is eas- 
ily shot from boats around ponds; but to 
killa caribou in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains in midwinter is indeed a feat. 
This is due to the deathly stillness of the 
winter forest, and the snow-shoeing diffi- 
culties which beset even the most clever 
sportsman. 

This brings to my mind the observation 


TRACK, 


that snow-shoeing, as a hunter is required 


to do it when on the caribou track, has 
the same relationship to the ‘‘ club snow- 
shoe run,” so called, that 
does to ‘‘ punching cows.” The men of 
the ‘‘ bush” have short and broad oval 
shoes, and they must go up and down the 
steepest imaginable places, and pass at 
good speed and perfect silence through 
the most spruce and tamarack 
thickets, for there the caribou leads. The 
deep snow covers up the small evergreen 
bushes, but they resist it somewhat, leay- 
ing a soft spot, which the hunter is con- 
stantly falling into with fatal noise. If 
he runs against a tree, down comes an 
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avalanche of snow, which sounds like 
thunder in the quiet. 

I was brought to a perfectly fresh track 
of three caribou by two guides, and taking 
the trail, we found them not alarmed, but 
travelling rapidly. So ‘‘ hot” was the 
trail that | removed the stocking from my 
gun-breech. We moved on with as much 
speed as we could manage in silence. The 
trees of snow, making the 
forest dense, like soft-wood timber in sum- 
mer. We were led up hills, through 
dense hemlock thickets, where the falling 
snow nearly clogged the action of my 
rifle and filled the sights with ice. I 
was forced to remove my right mitten to 
keep them ice-clear by warming with 
the bare hand. The snow-shoeing was 
difficult and fatiguing to the utmost, as 
mile after wound along after 
those vagrant caribou. We found asmall 
pond where they had pawed for water, 
and it had not yet frozen after their 
drink. 

Now is the time when the hunter feels 
the thrill which is the pleasure of the 


were cones 


mile we 


sport, 
Down the sides of the pond led the trail, 
then twisting and turning, it entered the 


woods and wound up a little hill. 


Old 
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man Larette fumbled the snow with his 
bare hand; he lifted toward us some wu: 
frozen spoor—good, cheerful old soul, his 
eyes were those of a panther. Now 
set our shoes ever so carefully, pressing 
them down slowly, and shifting ow 
weight cautiously lest the footing 
false. The two hunters crouched in 
snow, pointing. Icocked my rifle; oi 
snow-shoe sunk slowly under me—t]\ 
snow was treacherous—and three dark o 
jects flitted like past the on] 
opening in the forest, seventy-five yards 
ahead. 

‘*Take the gun, Con,” I said, and my 
voice broke on the stillness harshly: the 
game was up, the disappointment kee: 
The reaction of disgust was equal to the 
suppressed elation of the second befor 
‘*Go to camp the nearest way, Larette 

The country was full of caribou. They 
travel constantly, not staying in one sec 
tion. New tracks came every day into 
our little territory. We and 
worked until our patience gave out, when 
we again loaded our toboggans for the 
back track. 

At Mr. O’Shannahan’s we got our bur 
leaus, and jingled into St. Raymond by 
the light of the moon. 


birds 


stalked 
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The Whi te 


IAN MOR, at your wish, send to you, 
| who are my friend, this tale of re- 
membrance, because you, who have writ- 
ten of her, loved Mary Maclean, that 
sweet and serene spirit, though you knew 
her only when she was old. 

And with it are other pages, which are 
for no eyes but yours: the opening pages 
of a book that shall never be read of any, 
for it is little more than begun, and now 
perforce must be relinquished. I know 
that the bird who sings in lonely hearts 
has, for one heart, sung his last song. 
He is blind, the little one; yet, for all 
that, sings his most poiguant bitter song 
when loneliness itself is no more a star- 
less dusk, but its own infinite night. 

The book was to be called The Man 
Who Dreamed; and it was to be yours. 
A gift of sand and foam. But you, I 
know, will remember that with sand I 
built palaces that were to withstand winds 
and tides, and that foam is tle visible 
breath of the broken wave. 


Long ago I told you the tale out of 
which you wrought your island romance, 
Pharais. Not that it was all an echo 
of things heard, for there upon Innisron 
you yourself hearkened often to the an- 
cient threnodies of the sea; once you saw 
Alasdair, before love filled with dusk his 
dreaming mind; and Lora you saw, fawn 
of beauty; and with Mary Maclean you 
dwelied for many days, when she was 
wont to go often to two graves where the 
tangled sea-grasses whispered the secret 
of the moaning wave. 

You knew Mary Maclean and her deep 


eyes of love, and the white peace that 
was upon her, and the Sabbath stillness 
on her face because of the greatness and 
the wonder of the hushed tenderness that 
was there. She has quiet now, where 
she lies in a green hollow, a stone’s-throw 
from where Alasdair’s twilight has long 
become darkness itself, and where Lora’s 
shadowy hair, that he loved, interwinds 
in the fibres of the sea-pink and the poig- 
nant thyme. 

But, as I know, you never heard the 
story of how Mary came to put her life 
into the life of Eachain Maclean, so that 
they were made one. I will tell you that 
now. 

When Mary Macleod was a girl she 
had eyes so large and brooding, and of a 
blue so shadow-woven, that Pol the Free 
kled, the young island poet, who sailed in 
among the sea-caves of Miuley and never 
sailed forth from them again, made a song 
about her, wherein he called her Mary of 
the Tarns. Another than Pol the Frec- 
kled thought so too, and loved to look 
into those dark pools of dream, and to see 
there the shadow of immemorial beauty. 
This other was Angus Macleod. He was 
a youth, till one night, as he hauled in 
the herring-nets in the moonshine, he 
heard a voice that was continuously lost 
in a myriad faint echoes — heard with 
each wave that lifted a momentary torch 
out of the dark, only to pass in a universe 
of foam bells and dancing stars. It was 
the voice of Mary of the Tarns, or thus 
was he persuaded. 

In that hour he was suddenly become 
a man. 
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It is in some shadowy vale in the dream- 
land of sleep that Love oftenest whispers 
his first word. There, night after night, 
inder the star of dreams, Mary put her 
hand into the hand of Angus, whom in 
the shy silences of her waking hours se- 
‘retly she loved; and there, often and 
long, Angus looked into the eyes of Mary 
of the Tarns. 

Then the day came when a silver trum- 
pet was blown from a high tower, and 
banners and the noise of an army filled 
the air, and the stars leaped, and a new 
sun and a new moon flamed in the sky. 

Ah, sweet hyperboles of love, how wild 
as any falling star! And yet, how sweet 
the dear hyperboles of truth !—-for is not 
the awakening of the triumphant passion 
of love great and moving as a marching 
army with banners, as abruptly clamant 
as the blast of a silver trumpet blown 
suddenly from over the bastions of the 
towers of silence? 


It was in summer, when there is no 
night among these Northern isles. The 
long hot days waned through a sustained 
after-glow of rose and violet, and when 
the stars came it was only to reveal purple 
depths within depths. 

Mary was walking, barefoot, through 
the dewy grass, on the long western slope 
of Innisron, and looking idly at the phan- 
tom flake of the moon as it hung like a 
blown moth above the vast disclosure of 
the flower of sunset. Below it, beyond 
her, the ocean. It was pale, opalescent; 
here shimmering with the hues of the 
moonbow, here dusked with violet shad- 
ow, but for the most part pale, opales- 
cent. There was no wind, but a breath 
arose from the innumerous lips of the 
sea. The cool sigh moved inland, and 
made a continual faint tremor amid the 
salt grasses. The skuas and guillemots 
stirred, and at long intervals stridently 
screamed. 

Mary looked long seaward. The illim- 
itable, pale, unlifted wave; the hinted 
dusk of the quiet underwaters; the un- 
fathomable violet gulfs overhead: these 
silent comrades were not alien to her. 
To them she was a moving shadow on an 
isle; to her they were the veils of wonder 
beyond which the soul knows no death, 
but looks upon the face of Beauty, and 
upon the eyes of Love, and upon the 
heart of Peace. 

Amid these silent spaces two dark ob- 


jects caught the girl’s wandering gaze. 
Flying eastward, a solan trailed a dusky 
wing across the sky. So high its flight 
that the first glance saw it as though 
motionless; yet, even while Mary looked, 
the skyey wayfarer waned suddenly, and 
that which had been was not. The 
other object had wings too, but was not 
a bird. A fishing-smack lay idly be- 
calmed, her red-brown sail now a patch 
of warm dusk. Mary knew what boat it 
was—the Nighean Donn, out of Fionna- 
phort in Ithona, the westernmost of the 
Iarraidh Isles. 

There was no one visible on board the 
Nighean Donn, but a boy's voice sang ¢ 
monotonous Gaelic cadence, indescriba- 
bly sweet as it came, remote and wild as 
an air out of a dim forgotten world, across 
the still waters. Mary Macleod knew the 
song, a strange iorram or boat-song made 
by Pol the Freckled, and by him given to 
his friend Angus Macleod of Ithona. She 
muttered the words over and over, as the 
lilt of the boyish voice rose and fell: 

“Tt is not only when the sea is dark and chill and 
desolate 
I hear the singing of the queen who lives 
beneath the ocean: 
Oft have I heard her chanting voice when noon 
o’erfloods his golden gate, 
Or when the moonshine fills the wave with 
snow-white mazy motion. 
“And some day will it hap to me, when the black 
waves are leaping, 
Or when within the breathless green I see 
her shell-strewn door, 
That singing voice will lure me where my sea- 
drown’d love lies sleeping 
Beneath the slow white hands of her who 
rules the sunken shore, 
“For in my heart I hear the bells that ring their 
fatal beauty, 
The wild, remote, uncertain bells that chant 
their lonely sorrow: 
The lonely bells of sorrow, the bells of fatal 
beauty, 
Oft in my heart I hear the bells, who soon 
shall know no morrow,” 

The slow splashing of oars in the great 
hollow cavern underneath her feet seat a 
flush to her face. She knew who was 
there—that it was the little boat of the 
Nighean Donn, and that Angus Macleod 
was in it. 

She stood among the seeding grasses, 
intent. The cluster of white moon-daisies 
that reached to her knees was not more 
pale than her white face: for a white 
silence was upon Mary Macleod in her 
dreaming girlhood, as in her later years. 

She shivered once as she listened to 
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Angus singing, while he secured his boat, 
and began to climb from ledge to ledge. 
He too had heard the lad Uille Ban chant- 
ing as he lay idly upon a coil of rope, 
while the smack lay derelict on the un- 
moving waters; and hearing, had himself 
taken up the song: 


“ For in my heart I hear the bells that ring their 
fatal beauty, 
The wild, remote, uncertain bells that chant their 
lonely sorrow : 
The lonely bells of sorrow, the bells of fatal beauty, 
Oft in my heart I hear the bells, who soon 
shall know no morrow.” 


Mary shivered with the vague fear that 
had come upon her. Had she not dreamed, 
in the bygone night, that she heard some 
one in the sea singing that very song— 
some one with slow white hands which 
waved idly above a dead man? A mo- 
ment ago she had listened to the same 
song sung by the lad Uille Ban; and now, 
for the third time, she heard Angus idly 
chanting it as he rose invisibly from ledge 
to ledge of the cavern underneath her. 
Three idle songs; yet is not death but 
the final, the interrupted, refrain of an 
idle song? 

When Angus leaped on to the slope 
and came towards her, she felt her pulse 
quicken. Tall and fair, he looked fairer 
and taller than she had ever seen him. 
The light that was still in the west linger- 
ed in his hair, which, yellow as it was, 
now glistered as with the sheen of bronze. 
He had left his cap in the boat, and as he 
crossed swiftly towards her she realized 
anew that he deserved the name given 
him by Pol the poet-—Angus Ogue Grua- 
gach—the yellow-haired god. They had 
never yet spoken of their love, and now 
both realized in a flash that no words 
were needed. At midsummer noon no 
one says the sun shines. 

Angus came forward with outreaching 
hands. ‘‘ Dear, dear love!” he whispered. 
‘*Mhairi mo run, muirnean, mochree!” 

She put her hands in his; she put her 
lips to his; she put her head to his breast, 
and listened, all her life throbbing in re- 
sponse, to the leaping pulse of the heart 
that loved her. 

‘* Dear, dear love!” he whispered again. 

** Angus!” she murmured. 

They said no more, but moved slowly 
onward, hand in hand. 

The night had their secret. For sure, 
it was in the low crooning of the deep 
when the tide put its whispering lips 
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against the sleeping sea; it was in the 
spellbound silences of the isle; it was in 
the phantasmal light of the stars — the 
stars of dream, in a sky of dream, in a 
world of dream. When, an hour—or was 
it an eternity, or a minute?—later, they 
turned, she to her home near the clachan 
of Innisrén, he to his boat, a light air had 
come up on the forehead of the tide. The 
sail of the Nighean Donn flapped, a dusky 
wing in the darkness. The penetrating 
smell of sea-mist was in the air. 

Mary had only one regret as she 
turned her face inland, when once the in- 
visibly gathering mist hid from her even 
the blurred semblance of the smack: that 
she had not asked Angus to sing no more 
that song of Pol the Freckled, which 
vaguely she feared, and even hated. She 
had stood listening to the splashing of 
the oars, and, later, to the voices of Angus 
and Uille Ban; and now, coming faintly 
and to her weirdly through the gloom, 
she heard her lover’s voice chanting the 
words again. What made him sing that 
song, in that hour, on this day of all days? 


“ For in my heart I hear the bells that ring their 
fatal beauty, 
The wild, remote, uncertain bells that chant their 
lonely sorrow : 
The lonely belis of sorrow, the bells of fatal beauty, 
Oft in my heart I hear the bells, who soon 
shall know no morrow.” 


But long before she was back at the 
peat fire again she forgot that sad, haunt- 
ing cadence, and remembered only his 
words—the dear words of him whom she 
loved, as he came towards her, across the 
dewy grass, with outreaching hands: 

‘*Dear, dear love!...mhairi mo rin, 
muirnean, mochree!”’ 

She saw them in the leaping shadows 
in the little room; in the red glow that 
flickered along the fringes of the peats; in 
the darkness which like a sea drowned 
the lonely croft. She heard them in the 
bubble of the meal, as slowly with wood- 
en spurtle she stirred the porridge; she 
heard them in the rising wind that had 
come in with the tide; she heard them in 
the long relinquishing rush and multitu- 
dinously gathering inroar as the hands 
of the Atlantic tore at the shingly beaches 
of Innisrén Haven. 

After the smooring of the peats, and 
when the two old people, the father of 
her father and his white-haired wife, 
were asleep, she sat for a long time in the 
warm darkness. From a cranny in the 
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peat ash a smouldering flame looked out 
comfortingly. In the girl’s heart a great 
peace was come, as well as a great joy. 
She had dwelled so long with silence that 
she knew its eloquent secrets: and it was 
sweet to sit there in the dusk, and listen, 
and commune with silence, and dream. 

Above the long, deliberate roar and re- 
surge of the tidal waters round the piled 
beaches she could hear a dull, rhythmic 
beat. It was the screw of some great 
steamer, churning its way through the 
darkness: a stranger, surely, for she knew 
the times and seasons of every vessel that 
came near these lonely isles. Sometimes 
it happened that the Uist or Tiree steam- 
ers passed that way; doubtless it was the 
Tiree boat, or possibly the big steamer 
that once or twice in the summer fared 
northward to far-off St. Kilda. 

She must have slept, and the sound 
have passed into her ears as an echo into 
a shell; for when, with a start, she arose, 
she still heard the thud-thud of the screw, 
although the boat had long passed away. 

It was the ery of a sea-bird which had 
startled her. Once—twice—the scream 
had whirled about the house. Mary lis- 
tened, intent. Once more it came, and at 
the same moment she saw a drift of white 


press up against the window. 

She sprang to her feet, startled. 

‘*Tt is the ery of a heron,” she muttered, 
with dry lips; ‘‘ but who has heard tell 
of a white heron?—and the bird there is 
white as a snow wreath.” 

Some uncontrollable impulse made her 


hesitate. She moved to go to the win- 
dow, to see if the bird were wounded, 
but she could not. Sobbing with inex- 
plicable fear, she turned and fled, and a 
moment later was in her own little room. 
There all her fear passed. Yet she could 
not sleep for long. If only she could get 
the sound of that beating screw out of her 
ears, she thought. But she could not, 
neither waking nor sleeping; nor the fol- 
lowing day; nor any day thereafter; and 
when she died, doubtless she heard the 
thud-thud of a screw as it churned the 
dark waters in a night of shrouding mist. 

For on the morrow she learned that 
the Nighean Donn had been run down 
in the mist, a mile south of Ithona, by an 
unknown steamer. She came out of the 
darkness, ruining; she passed into the 
darkness again, leaving ruin behind. Per- 
haps the officer in command thought that 
his vessel had run into some floating 
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wreckage; for there was no cry heard, and 
no lights had been seen. Only one body 
was found—that of the boy Uille Ban. | 

When heart - breaking sorrow comes 
there is no room for words. Mary Mac 
leod said little; what, indeed, was there 
tosay? The clansfolk gave what kindly 
comfort they could. The old minister, 
when next he came to Innisroén, spoke o! 
the will of God and the Life Eternal. 

Mary bowed her head. Whathad been, 
was not: could any words, could any 
solace, better that? 

‘* You are young, Mary,” said Mr. Mac 
donald, when he had prayed with her. 
‘*God will not leave you desolate.” 

She turned her white face, with her 
great, brooding, dusky eyes, upon him. 

‘* Will He give me back Angus?” she 
said, in her low still voice, that had the 
hush in it of lonely places. 

He could not tell her so. 

‘*It was to be,” she said, breaking the 
long silence that had fallen between them. 

‘* Ay,” the minister answered. 

She looked at him, and then took his 
hand. ‘‘I am thanking you, Mr. Mac 
donald, for the good words you have put 
upon my sorrow. But I am not wishing 
that any more be said tome. I must go 
now, for I have to see to the milking, 
an’ I hear the poor beasts lowing on the 
hill-side. The old folk too are weary, and 
I must be getting them their porridge.” 

After that no one ever heard Mary Mac- 
leod speak of Angus. She was a good 
lass, all agreed, and made no moan; and 
there was no croft tidier than Scaur-a 
van, and because of her it was; and slie 
made butter better than any on Innisron ; 
and in the isles there was no cheese like 
the Scaur-a-van cheese. 

Had there been any kith or kin of An- 
gus, she would have made them hers. She 
took the consumptive mother of Uille Ban 
from Ithona, and kept her safe-havened 
at Scaur-a-van, till the woman sat up one 
night in her bed, and cried in a loud 
voice that Uille Ban was standing by her 
side and playing a wild air on the strings 
of her heart, which he had in his hands, 
and the strings were breaking, she cried. 
They broke, and Mary envied her, and tlie 
whispering joy she would be having with 
Ville Ban. But Angus had no near kin. 
Perhaps, she thought, he would miss her 
the more where he had gone. He had a 
friend, whom she had never seen. He was 
a man of Iona, and was named Eachain 
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MacEachain Maclean. He and Angus 
had been boys in the same boat, and sailed 
thrice to Iceland together, and once to 
Peterhead, that maybe was as far or far- 
ther, or perhaps among the stranger-folk 
further east. Mary knew little geogra- 
phy, though she could steer by the stars. 
To this friend she wrote, through the min- 
ister, to say that if ever he was in trouble 
he was to come to her. 

It was on the third night after the 
sinking of the Nighean Donn that Mary 
walked alone, beyond the shingle beaches, 
and where the ledges of trap run darkly 
into deep water. It was a still night and 
clear. The lambs and ewes were restless 
in the moonshine, for their bleating filled 
the upper solitudes. A shoal of mackerel 
made a sputtering, splashing sound be- 
yond the skerries outside the haven. The 
ebb, sucking at the weedy extremes of 
the ledges, caused a continuous bubbling 
sound. There was no stir of air, only a 
breath upon the sea; but, immeasurably 
remote overhead, frayed clouds, like trail- 
ed nets in yellow gulfs of moonlight, shot 
flame-shaped pvints into the dark, and 
seemed to lick the stars as these shook in 
the wind. ‘‘No mist to-night,” Mary 
muttered ; then, startled by her own 


words, repeated, and again repeated, 
‘There will be no mist to-night.” 

Then she stood as though become stone. 
Before her, on a solitary rock, a great 


bird sat. It wasa heron. In the moon- 
shine its plumage glistened white as foam 
of the sea; white as one of her lambs it was. 

She had never seen, never heard of, a 
white heron. There was some old Gaelic 
song—what was it?—no, she could not 
remember—something about the souls of 
the dead. The words would not come. 

Slowly she advanced. The heron did 
not stir. Suddenly she fell upon her 
knees, and reached out her arms, and her 
hair fell about her shoulders, and her 
heart beat against her throat, and the 
grave gave up its sorrow, and she cried: 

‘*Oh, Angus, Angus, my beloved! An- 
gus, Angus, my dear, dear love!” 

She heard nothing, saw nothing, felt 
nothing, knew nothing, till, numbed and 
weak, she stirred with a cry, for some 
creeping thing of the sea had crossed her 
hand. She rose and stared about her. 
There was nothing that she need fear. 
The moon rays danced on a glimmering 
sea-pasture far out upon the water; their 
lances and javelins flashed and glinted 


merrily. A dog barked as she crossed 
the flag-stones at Scaur-a-van, then sud- 
denly began a strange furtive baying. 
She called: ‘‘ Luath! Luath!” 

The dog was silent a moment, then 
threw its head back and howled, abrupt- 
ly breaking again into a sustained bay- 
ing. The echo swept from croft to croft, 
and wakened every dog upon the isle. 

Mary looked back. Slowly circling be- 
hind her she saw the white heron. With 
a cry, she fled into the house. 

For three nights thereafter she saw the 
white heron. On the third she had no 
fear. She followed the foam-wihite bird, 
and when she could not see it, then she 
followed its wild plaintive ery. At dawn 
she was still at Ardfeulan, on the western 
side of InnisrOén; but her arms were 
round the drowned heart whose pulse 
she had heard leap so swift in joy, and 
her lips put a vain warmth against the 
dear face that was wan as spent foam, 
and as chill as that. 

Three years after that day Mary saw 
again the white heron. She was alone 
now, and she was glad, for she thought 
Angus had come, and she was ready. 

Yet neither ceath nor sorrow happened. 
Thrice, night after night, she saw the 
white gleam of nocturnal wings, heard 
the strange bewildering cry. 

It was on the fourth day, when a fierce 
gale covered the isle with a mist of driv- 
ing spray. No Innisrén boat was outside 
the haven; for that, all were glad. But 
in the late afternoon a cry went from 
mouth to mouth. 

There was a fishing-coble on the sker- 
ries! That meant death for all on board, 
for sure, for nothing could be done. The 
moment came soon, A vast drowning 
billow leaped forward, and when the 
cloud of spray had scattered, there was 
no coble to be seen. Only one man was 
washed ashore, nigh dead, upon the spar 
he clung to. His name was Eachain 
MacEachain, son of a Maclean of Iona. 

And that was how Mary Macleod met 
the friend of Angus, and he a ruined 
man, and how she put her life to his, and 
they were made one. 

Her man .... yes, he was her man, to 
whom she was loyal and true, and whom 
she loved right well for many years. But 
she knew, and he too knew well, that she 
had wedded one man in her heart, and 
that no other could take his place there, 
then or forever. She had one husband 
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only, but it was not he to whom she was 
wed, but Angus the son of Alasdair—him 
whom she loved with the deep love that 
surpasseth all wisdom of the world that 
ever was, or is, or shall be. 

And Eachain her man lived out his 
years with her, and was content, though 
he knew well that in her silent heart his 
wife, who loved him well, had only one 
lover, one dream, one hope, one passion, 
one remembrance, one husband. For 
the women who love out of the depths of 


THE GIRL 


BY 


rWVHE rest of the team are down in the 
banquet-room. The dinner is over, 
and they are singing now ; I can hear 
them away up here, and I am all alone in 
a hotel bedroom, stretched out on a sofa, 
away from everybody, and that is where 
I ought to be. My right foot is in a 
bandage, and I’m glad of it. Sometimes 
it throbs like the dickens. Let it throb. 


It was near the beginning of the second 
half, while the score was still 0 to 0, that 
this play happened—not the other play 
(I'll tell you about that later), but the one 
that really caused the other. The score 
was still nothing to nothing, and we were 
still sticking to the kicking game. And 
they were trying mass-on-tackle and 
guards-back plays, and the ball still staid 
in the middle of the field, and all of you 
thousands of people were staring at us, I 
suppose, though we didn’t know nor care 
about that. Then this play was made. 

They had the ball. ‘‘Twenty-nine—sev- 
enteen—forty-five,” yelled their captain. 

Now something inside of me said that 
that signal meanta kick. ‘‘ Here’s where 
I block it,” I said to myself, gritting my 
teeth; and the instant the ball was put 
in play—bang—lI went through my man, 
yelling as I did so to the rest of the team, 
“It’s a kick, fellows!” 

He isa lighter guard than I, and I went 
at him with all my might; but, great Scott! 
I didn’t expect him to fall back that way ; 
but he didn't fall, he jumped back, just as 
I came at him, and pulled me with him, 
and J was the one that did the falling. I 
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life may love many deeply and truly, but 
below all, through all, above all, is the 
one love. For there is but one love, and 
that is the love which passeth knowledge, 
and goeth down into hell or into the 
depths of heaven, and is crowned, and is 
immortal, with a deathless star above it 
for evermore. 

And if Mary Maclean knew this, so 
also did Angus, where he waited afar. 
They lie who say that love perisheth. 

God give us flame to endure! 


AND THE GAME. 


A FOOTBALL 


STORY. 
WILLIAMS. 


had misunderstood the signal. Instead 
of a kick, it was— You know what hap 
pened. It was a hole big enough to drive 
one of the yelling four-in-hands through! 
But it wasn’t made by their system; it 
was my foolishness. At any rate, straight 
through the opening shot their interfer 
ence in beautiful compact form, while | 
was sprawled out on the grass like a 
wooden man, and by the time I was on my 
feet again they had got past our entire 
line (my yelling ‘‘kick” had helped the 
cause), and there I saw the man with tlie 
ball scudding diagonally across the field 
with only two of our backs between him 
and the line—well, I needn’t tell you how 
they each missed him; nor how the field 
looked when the subs came running up 
the side lines shrieking, ‘‘ Touch-down! 

a touch-down!” waving blankets and 
sweaters in the air, (Oh Lord !) 

I saw and heard and felt all this, and 
it was my fault, and I knew it; and up 
there some place in the crowded grand 
stand, sitting in the same section with 
some of you, she saw it all, too, and she 
understands football better than you do. 
And she knew it wasall my fault! And | 
knew she knew it. SoI turned my back 
on the grand stand and kicked mysel/, 
and swore I would redeem that mistake. 


Jack,the trainer, is right—football men 
have no business thinking about girls; it 
makes them worry, and then they get off 


condition. I went into the game in good 
enough condition, but I knew she was 
there, and was looking critically at me, 
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to see me make a fool mistake I x 





membered what she had said to me 







n the morning. 


yet, have you? You will this after 












in this very 
hotel; and I 
only grin 
ned like a 
big awkward 
fool,and tried 
to be nice to 
her aunt to 
show I didn't 
care. Then 
little How 
land came in. 
He was the 
one IL wanted 
to spank all 
last summer. 
He came in 
with some 
nice clothes, 
and a big 
bunch of 
flowers in his 
hand. They 
were his col- 
lege flowers, 
So then I 
guessed why 
she hadn't 
put on the 
ones I had 
sent up to 
her room. I 
went away 
without say- 
ing good-by. 
Sort of an 
ass, wasn't I? 

But I sneak- 
ed down 
stairs to the 
team, and 
swore that 
I'd put up such a game that I'd make her 
proud to be my friend—that I'd make ’em 
all cheer for me, and get wild over me, and 
carry me off the field on their shoulders, 
while nobody stopped to look at little 
Howland with his nice clothes and his 
New York manner, who would be sitting 
beside her—so close beside her—on the 
Vow. XCVIII.—No. 583. 9 



































ON THE SIDE 








AND 


ind I knew that she wasn’t surprised 


sds la she said, ‘‘so 
you haven't got over your big head 


noon.” It was only this morning she 
said that: it seems years ago. It was 
right here 
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grand stand. 
though! 


Wasn't that like a kid, 


‘Ten minutes more!” shouted the 
time-keeper. 

You'll remember this play, I know— 
when the ball was on their thirty-yard 
line and they dropped back for a kick? 
You remem- 
ber we had 
worked the 
ball steadily 
up the field 
from our 
twenty - yard 
line’ chiefly 
by that series 
of  tandem- 
mass plays. 
Somehow Cap 
was send- 
ing them all 
through on 
my side. But 
we were mov- 
ing togeth- 
er in great 
shape,and we 
were desper- 
ate. Great 
Scott! how we 
were smash- 
ing their 
line,and how 
those fellows 
. tried to use 
up time! I’m onlya 

big ungainly guard. 

We fellows don’t 

make any of the 

brilliant dashes that 
: you people yell over. 
= There’s nothing ro- 
mantic about our 
job; we just get 
down close to the 
ground and~ work 
and sweat. It isn’t 
much to my credit 
that it was on my 
side that the ball 
was gradually lurching forward tow- 
ards their goal, yard by yard, for I 
think I was sort of drunk. I didn’t 
know anything, except.to tear holes in 
their line, and I felt that nothing could 
stop me. 

Anyhow they couldn’t, I noticed. So 
they began banking several men there 
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‘*$0 CLOSE BESIDE HER ON THE GRAND STAND.” 


opposite me. Did you notice that? Then, 
you know, Cap tried the other side, and 
then—we lost the ball on downs! For 
Heaven's sake! what made us do that? 
Now came the play that I started to tell 
you about. 

It was their ball on their thirty-yard 
line, first down. . I was nearly crazy at 
our losing the ball, and we had only a few 
minutes’ play left. And just here came 
my chance. 

Their captain gave the signal, and their 
full-back dropped back as if for a kick; 
and ‘‘ Look out for a fake kick!” sudden- 
ly called Shorty, our quarter, to all of us. 

Now though there wasn’t time to say 
so, I felt sure they weren't going to try 
any fake kicks on the thirty-yard line, 
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with their score six to our no 
thing; so, with a sort of wild 
yell—whiz! bang!—I tore my 
way through the line (they 
didn’t even seem to try to stop 
me), and—sure enough I was 
right this time—there was thei: 
quarter socking back tlie ball 
[heard him grunt. Boyle tried 
to block me; I brushed him 
over. The full-back was now 
eatching the ball. He drew 
back his foot to kick; high up 
in the air I jumped in front of 
him. I heard a double “thump, 
thump!” I felt the ball bounce 
off my chest; saw it bounding 
and rolling innocently off to 
the right, ten yards away, all 
alone, with nobody between it 
and the good goal-posts. I 
swerved toward it—on the next 
bound I would scoop it up; | 
thought of Aan; it bounded crook 
ed. (Why? I grabbed at it, 
juggled it, dropped it, dropped on 
it. Then they began dropping on 
me, and for the first time that 
day I heard the roaring of the man) 
thousands around the field. My 
chance was over! 


When the pyramid untangled itself and 
got off, I did not get up, you'll remember. 
That was because a tendon in my right 
ankle was smashed. If it had only been 
a sprained ankle, as these evening papers 
say, why— At any rate, I was carried off 
the field. Iam a Senior. There are no 
more games in my college course. That 
was the ending to my football career. | 
blubbered. 


The rest of the minutes were over after 
a while... . Well, anyway, they didn't 
score again, 

After it was all over, and the coaclhies 
began driving out, with the horns blow- 
ing and the flags waving and the thou- 
sands cheering, those of our team that 
could, walked over to the dressing-room, 
while past us-rushed a mob of subs and 
coachers from the other college, carrying 
on their shoulders the other team, who 
looked happy—oh, but they looked hap- 

y! 
ad was carried off the field too, but not 
on anybody’s shoulders. A couple of 
rubbers carried me between them. I 






















didn’t look over towards the grand stand. 
[ didn’t care to....QOh, well, it’s all in a 
lifetime! 

You probably don’t know what it was 
like in the dressing-room after the game. 
We all got rubbed down for the last time. 
Nobody said much except one of the coach- 
ers. Most of us smoked. Shorty stood 
on a stool, naked, getting rubbed down, 
and puffing on his first cigarette since 
August. A couple of tears dropped down 
from his cheeks on to the wrist of the rub- 
ber. Maybe you think it’s funny; but we 
didn’t. It was all so different from the 
way we thought we were going to break 
training. 

‘*Cap, we'll do ’em next year,” said the 
head coach. 

Cap only sniffled,and— But never mind 
all this. It’s all over now, and the fel- 
lows downstairs are cheering themselves 
up with songs and things, and cursing me 
betweentimes, I suppose. And I'm all 
alone in my room, with my right ankle 
bound up, and sometimes it throbs like 
the dickens, and I’m glad of it. 

Jack, the trainer, was with me for a 
while, but he went down to the dinner 
again. He said I could come, but I 
wouldn’t. I deserve to be left alone. I 
lost the game for the college, and I'm a 
big awkward kid, and— But I haven't 
been alone all the time! Did you think I 
had? Listen. 

I think I was groaning to myself. I 
didn’t mind the pain much, but it feels 
better to make a noise. I'll bet you do 
too, when you are alone. At any rate, 
the door was open, and I heard some one 
say (it’s a smooth voice), ‘‘ Does it hurt 
very much?” 

I looked around. There she was, stand- 
ing in the middle of the hall, just outside 
my room. I locked away again. ‘‘I’m 
sorry I disturbed you,” I said. 

She didn’t seem to hear that. ‘‘ Doesn't 
it hurt awfully?” she said, twitching 
her shoulders and pinching her left hand 
with her right; for I had looked round 
again. 

I watched her a minute. Then I said, 
‘I don’t want your pity.” That was a 
lie. 

‘** But it does,” she said. ‘‘I am so 
sorry.” She came nearer. ‘‘ Oh, don’t 
get up; you mustn't,” she said, backing 
off down the hall. ‘‘I was—was just 
passing by, and— Don’t try to get up, 
please! Oh, Billy,what have you done?” 
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What I had tried to do was to stand on 
one foot, but it wouldn’t work. I lost my 
balance, and like a fool stuck out the 
other foot. I would have gone over if I 
hadn’t caught hold of the table. I hung 
there, gripping the table, the sweat break- 
ing out on my face, and my hair sticking 
in my eyes. (I hadn't had my hair cut 
yet, like some of the fellows.) 

‘** You'd better run along before any- 
body sees you,” I said, trying to lift my- 
self up. 

‘** Billy, don’t you move! Do you hear 
me? Stop it! I say stop it!” And the 
next thing I knew she had hold of my 
arm up near the shoulder (I don’t believe 
both hands reached around), and she was 
saying, ‘‘ Now, then, slowly; lean on me, 
Billy; I’m strong—once you told me so 
yourself. Now—am I hurting you? Come 
down easy. There, now.” 

‘*Thank you,” I think I said. ‘‘ Now 
you had better go.” 

I suppose she ought really to have gone, 
oughtn’t she? Well, be shocked, all you 
nice little New York people. Be just as 
shocked as you please. Idon’tcare. She 
wasn’t thinking about you just now; she 
had other things to do. She smoothed the 
pillow, then pulled the sweater down from 
my chin, soit wouldn't scratch,and dipped 
her hand into the pitcher of ice-water and 
touched my forehead with it—twice, I 
think. 

‘*Now I must go,” she said, energeti- 
cally. 

‘*But, Ann—” I began. 

**Good-by,” she said. ‘‘ Would you like 
some of these?” ; 

‘*These” meant the flowers she was 
taking from her belt. I looked at them. 
They were the flowers I had sent. It was 
after the game now, and we didn't beat. 
Just think of that a minute. 

‘** Will you have some of them?” she re- 
peated, ‘‘’cause it’s sort of dreary in this 
room, I should think. Are you better?” 

But I wasn’t looking at the flowers 
now. 

** Ann,” I said, ‘‘ don’t go just yet.” 

‘*Oh, but I must.” She started for the 
door. 

** No, you mustn’t,”’ I said. 

“Tl bring Aunt Sue to nurse you.” 

‘** But I don’t want Aunt Sue.” 

She had reached the door. I groaned. 
And she came back, running. 

‘** Ah, Billy, is it very bad?” She was 
at my side. 
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‘ ANN,’ 


‘* Ann,” I said, ‘“.I am awkward and 
overgrown-—” 

She wouldn’t look at me, but shook her 
head. 

** And 
head—” 

She kept on shaking her head. 

‘* And we would have won to-day if it 
hadn’t been for me, and- 

‘* Keep still,” she said: ‘‘ if they had all 
played as well as you, we would have won 
by ten points.” 

Ann said that, and she knows football. 
But I only asked, 

‘* Who do you say would have won?” 

‘* We—you—we.” Then she turned her 
back on me and started for the door. 

Again I groaned. She came 
again, 

‘Oh, what is the matter, Billy?” 
came nearer to me. 


ignorant, and have the big 


back 


She 


I SAID, ‘I AM AWKWARD AND OVERGROWN. ” 


then ? 


Yes, I 


Do you know what I said 
“Ann,” I said, ‘‘I love you.” 
did, right out that way. 

‘*Oh, Billy, do you still?” 
glad about it. 
Let me go!” 

But I didn’t just then. 
little bit of a thing. 

‘*But, Ann,” I ealled,as she was leav- 
ing the room, ‘‘ wouldn’t it have been aw- 
ful if we had won the—the game to-day?” 

Ann turned at the door and looked at 
me. ‘‘ You're very unpatriotic,” she said. 
Then she hurried off down the hall. 


She seemed 
‘‘Are you sure you do? 


She’s such a 


The rest of the team are singing down 
in the banquet-room, and I am up here in 
a dreary hotel room, stretched out on a 
sofa, with my right foot in a bandage, and 


Sometimes it throbs like 
Let it~ Oh, come in. 


I'm glad of it. 
the dickens. 
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BY WILLIAM McLENNAN AND J. N. McILWRAITH 


PART ill. 
MARGARET'S STORY. 


“The heart leadeth whithersoever it goeth.’—Old Proverb, 


ake sands beneath our feet, the soft, fresh 
CHAPTER XII. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE BAIE DES CHALEURS. 

TEVER, never shall I forget the elation 
LN which filled my heart as I stepped 
ashore with Lucy that September day in 
the Baie des Chaleurs in Canada. After 
weeks of unrest my feet once more were 
on the sure, unchanging earth, in the land 
that held what was more than all else to 
me, ‘my dear and only love,” my Hugh. 

As we strolled along the clear, hard 
sands beyond the sound of the men toil- 
ing at the water-casks, I felt tempted to 
ery: ‘“Luey, Lucy, can you not see my 
happiness? I am no Madame de St. 
Just, but Margaret Nairn, the happiest 
woman in all the world, because my feet 
press the same ground that bears my 
This, poor Lucy, with her cramp- 
ed Methodistical ways, would have held 
savored only of lightness, or worse; she 
could never understand the longing that 
had worn at my heart all these years, 
and, most of all, she could never conceive 
of a love such as that of my Hugh. 
Crowning all my joy came back the 
words of his dear, dear song, 


love.” 


The span o’ Life’s nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 

Nor braid eneugh this weary warld 
To part my Love frae me. 

No, nothing should part us now. Pov- 
erty and pride had kept him silent when 
my heart was yearning for him, but now 
poverty did not exist, for I was here to 
make him restitution, and the pride was 
all mine now in claiming a love that 
belonged to me alone. Love was King, 
and 

“The King shall have his own 
Once more! 
The King shall have his own!” 
I sang, mimicking his manly tone as best 
[ might, to the great astonishment of 
Lucy. 
Delighted as we were merely to feel the 


green of the forest which edged them 
close attracted us, and we timidly made 
our way under the first scattered trees. 
Then seeing no wild animals, of which 
we were greatly in dread, and hearing 
the reassuring voices of the seamen, we 
ventured in far enough to gain the thick, 
sweet-smelling carpet of pine needles, 
and at length seated ourselves by a little 
stream, but near enough the sands to see 
the waters of the bay glinting between 
the trees. 

“Oh, Lucy, Lucey, I am so happy!” I 
said, in the fulness of my heart, giving 
her my hand, for I looked on her more as 
a companion than a waiting-woman; but 
before she could reply a hand was clapped 
over my mouth, and I saw Lucey strug- 
gling in the arms of a savage. An over- 
whelming terror crushed all life and sense 
out of me, and I swooned away. 

When I recovered I found f was being 
carried swiftly by two savages, one at ny 
shoulders and another at my feet, but iny 
terror was so great upon me that I dared 
not make a sound. How long or how far 
we went I could not even conjecture. I 
saw the trees passing before my upturned 
eyes as in some horrid dream, but it was 
not until I began to catch glimpses of the 
sky through the thinning branches, and 
my captors halted in an open space, set- 
ting me on my feet, that my senses came 
back in some degree. 

We were beside the water again, dark 
and empty. The Indians immediately 
brought forth three of their light canoes, 
which they had cunningly concealed 
amongst the bushes, and laid them gently 
on the stream. Noone molested me, nor, 
indeed, paid me any special attention as I 
sat and watched them. 

The pictures in such works as La Hon- 
tain and others I had seen were unreal, 
and I could not recognize their models in 
the men about me. They were painted, 
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it is true, but in a manner more gro- 
tesque than affrighting; their hair was 
black and lanky, plastered close to their 
heads, with but one or two long plaited 
braids escaping, ornamented with beads. 
Their only clothing consisted of leather 
leggings more or less tattered, and the 
belts for their weapons, which crossed 
their naked bodies; each one was shod 
with soft moccasins neatly ornamented, 
and I could not but admire the ease and 
agility of their movements. Strangely 
enough, I was no longer possessed of my 
former terrors, my only anxiety being for 
Lucy; but I could not doubt she was in 
safety, as the Indians were evidently ex- 
pecting the arrival of the rest of the 
band. 

Before long we heard sounds of their 
approach, and my poor Lucy appeared. 
‘*Oh, my dear, dear mistress,” she cried, 
‘‘T was afraid I should never see you 
again!” and the faithful creature clasped 
me in her arms and kissed me as if I had 
been a child. Once she was convinced 
of my safety, she straight recovered her 


LIFTED THEIR CANOES INTO THE 


bei Sot sy, 


WATER. 


serenity, for it was more than composure. 
Her absolute faith and trust that we were 
in the hand of God—of ‘‘Our Heavenly 
Father,” as she always said—was so com- 
plete that I leaned upon her strength and 
was comforted. 

All was now ready for the embarka- 
tion, but, to our dismay, we were directed 
to different canoes. No force was used. 
Indeed, my captor, who appeared to be 
the leader, or chief, for he wore somewhat 
more of their tawdry finery than the oth- 
ers, and his face was decorated by a broad 
band of white below the eyes, seemed 
anxious to add to my comfort, directing 
me how to dispose of myself in the bot 
tom of the canoe. But once separated from 
Lucy, I lost the courage with which she 
had inspired me, and I trembled at the 
rough, guttural voices of the savages, who 
talked their loudest, filling me with the 
greater apprehension as it betokened they 
held themselves beyond pursuit or dis 
covery. 

But Lucy, dear courageous soul that 
she was, divined my fears, and sent back 
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her message of reassurance to me in one 
f her people’s hymns, which I learned to 
ove on board the ship: 


Thou very present Aid 
In suffering and distress, 

The mind which still on Thee is stayed 
Is kept in perfect peace. 


At length, when the clear September 

iy began to fade, we landed, and Lucy 
ind I were again together. No one seem- 
ed to pay any special regard to us, but 
though we had apparent liberty, I felt 
sure that any attempt at escape would be 
futile; indeed, the black forest about us 
held more terrors,to our minds, than even 
our captivity. 

It was not long before the savages had 
kindled a fire and the work of clearing 
away the brush and making a camp was 
begun. In spite of our fears, we could 
not but admire the readiness of those at 
work, while the chief, with the principal 
warriors, lay about, smoking, and staring 
at us with their fixed eyes. 

In a little while a fish was broiled on 
the hot stones, and a portion of it laid be- 
fore us, cleanly enough, on sweet-smelling 
bark freshly peeled from one of the great 
bireh-trees near by. It was flat for the 
want of salt, but we were too hungry to 
be over-nice, and our spirits revived with 
the comfort of-our meal. Then, wearied 
out, I laid my head on Lucy’s lap and fell 
fast asleep. 

I was awakened by the sound of voices 
raised in discussion, and, to my amaze- 
ment, I saw in the light of the fire a man 
in the garb of a priest. Instead of a hat 
he wore a tight-fitting cap, his soutane 
was rusty and patched in many places, 
and his feet were shod with moccasins 
like the Indians. To my dismay, instead 
of the accents which I expected, he was 
speaking to the chief in the same guttural 
tongue as his own; yet his very gown 
was a protection, and I rose and went to 
him without hesitation. 

“Oh, father! You have been sent in 
answer to our prayers. Thank God, we 
are safe!” 

He started at the sound of my voice, 
and stared at me for what seemed a long 
time without a word. ‘‘ Yes, you are 
safe,” he said at length, but in halting 
English; ‘these Indians will do you no 
harm. They will carry you to some post 
farther south, whence word will be sent 
to your friends among the English, and 
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you will be ransomed. Yes, you are 
safe.” 

‘Oh, mon pére,” I implored, breaking 
into French, for I saw that was his 
tongue, ‘‘do not speak so! You will not 
leave us with them! For the sake of the 
mother who bore you, listen to me!” and 
I threw myself on my knees and stretch- 
ed out my hands to him, but he drew 
back as if my touch would have hurt him. 
‘*Do not forsake us; take us with you! 
We are women, and are helpless. I do 
not desire to reach any English post. I 
have no friends amongst the English. 
Do not abandon us to these men; we are 
both women, and I am a lady.” 

‘*T see that,” he said, more softly. 
‘“ Where do you wish to go?” 

‘“To Louisbourg, mon pére; our ship 
was bound there when we were carried 
off.” 

‘‘Had you any friends on board the 
ship?” 

‘*My woman had her son.” 

**Have you a husband or a brother in 
Louisbourg?” 

My face flamed scarlet at the unexpect- 
ed question, but I answered that I had 
not, without further explanation. 

‘‘Then you cannot go to Louisbourg. 
It is quite impossible,” he declared, with 
authority. ‘*Louisbourg is no place for 
women at any time, least of all now. 
The important matter is to get you free 
from these savages, but you may rest 
without alarm to-night, and I will decide 
what is to be done before morning.” 

He spoke these last words wearily, like 
a man who had received a hurt, which 
moved my heart towards him in quick 
pity, and I waited to see if he would speak 
again, but he only raised his hand and 
blessed me. 

Lucy received my report with her usual 
quiet; even the tidings that we were not 
to go to Louisbourg did not disturb her. 
‘*He knows better than we, and he will 
be guided in all his decisions.” 

Despite the assurances of our safety, we 
neither of us closed our eyes that night. 
Apart from the anxiety as to our destina- 
tion, the strangeness of our situation, the 
crackling of the fire, and the uncanny 
noises of the forest kept us at such a ten- 
sion that sleep was impossible, and we 
were awake before any of our captors 
were astir. 

I looked eagerly for the priest, and saw 
him kneeling ata little distance, absorbed 
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in his morning devotions. Thereupon we 
withdrew quietly to the river, and soon 
returned, greatly refreshed, to find the 
whole camp astir, and the priest awaiting 
us at the water’s edge. Going directly to 
him, I asked, ‘‘ Mon pére, what have you 
decided?” 

‘*That you go with me,” he said, quiet- 
ly. And I turned to Lucy, but she had 
already caught the joyous message of our 
deliverance from my face. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LE PERE JEAN, MISSIONARY TO THE INDIANS. 


THOUGH the priest spoke with con- 
fidence, I judged he had no small diffi- 
culty in persuading the savages to part 
with us, for there was much discussion 
and apparently grumbling on the part of 
the chief; but at length the obstacle, what- 
ever it was, was overcome, and the priest 
announced we were free to depart. 

‘*My canoe is small for four people, 
and would be too heavy when we begin 
the ascent of the Matapediac,” he said, 
“but I will borrow another from the 
savages, with two men to paddle. Ex- 
plain to your woman that she is to go 
with my servant André in the one, and 
you will follow in the other with me. 
She need have no fear; André is to be 
trusted in all things.” 

These matters being settled, we were 
made spectators to surely the strangest 
sight my eyes had ever looked upon. 
Andeé brought forth a small folding- 
table, and the priest, still in his rusty 
soutane, recited the holy office of the 
mass to the kneeling savages under the 
shade of the great pines, and only the 
ripple of the water broke the pauses in 
the service. To my astonishment, the 
Indians recited the Venite, but this was 
the extent of their knowledge, apart from 
the Pater-Noster, the Confiteor, and some 
of the responses. 

When the service was ended we break- 
fasted Heartily, and as soon as the priest’s 
preparations were made we embarked, 
with, oh, such different hearts from yes- 
terday ! 


Now that our anxiety was at rest, I had 
time to observe the priest more closely. 
Though his figure was slight, it moved to 
the dip of his paddle like that of a man 
vigorous in all exercise; his long, thin 
hands were full of strength; and his face, 
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though worn, and burned to almost as 
dark a color as that of an Indian, was 
that of a man who must have been hand- 
some in his youth. At his age I could 
not even guess, beyond that he looked old 
with his scanty beard and leng white hair, 
which fell almost to his sh@wlders. We 
sat face to face as he paddled in the stern 
of the canoe, and I marvelled at the wild 
grandeur of the river and forest, which I 
had barely marked before. 

“It is beautiful—yes, very beautiful,” 
he said presently, noticing my admira- 
tion; ‘* but it wears another face in win- 
ter; it js then even terrible.” 

‘*Have you been long amongst these 
people, mon pére?” 

‘*So long that I know their tongue like 
our own; I know their faults and virtues, 
which are also like our own, but more 
simple, more direct; so long that some- 
times I forget I ever knew anything dif- 
ferent. But come, my daughter, I can 
tell my story at any time, whilst you can- 
not have a better opportunity than the 
present to tell me yours, which I must 
know if I am to be of service to you. 
The man behind you cannot understand 
a word of French, so you may speak 
freely.” 

Though I foresaw some explanation on 
my, part would be necessary, I had so far 
hardly looked upon the man before me 
as other than our rescuer, one of our own 
blood and habit and tongue; but now it 
was the priest, and, more than that, my 
equal, for he invited my confidence not 
by right of his office but by right of his 
equality, for gentle I divined him to be; 
and at his demand I was sore confused, 
for I knew that questionings must follow 
which had been spared me on shipboard. 

‘*My father,” I said, after a moment's 
hesitation, ‘‘ I do not know that you will 
understand my story, but I am sure that 
as a gentleman you will believe it, and as 
a priest you will respect my confidence.” 

‘*T know many secrets; I have listened 
to many stories, my daughter; yours will 
be none the less sacredly guarded that it 
comes of your own free will, and not un- 
der the pressure of confession.” 

Once I began, it was a relief. Since 
Lady Jane’s death I had not spoken free- 
ly to a human soul, and before I had gone 
far I knew I spake to one who under- 
stood. 

When I told him of my guardian’s death, 
of my utter loneliness, of my longing to 
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be near him who stood nearer to me than 
all else in the world, I caught the murmur, 
**Poor child! poorchild!” as he bent over 
his dipping paddle, and these low words 
of sympathy unsealed the last door of my 
heart, and I told him all without reserve: 
how Lady Jane had diverted her inheri- 
tance from her natural heir, Hugh, because 
he was withheld from writing to her by a 
sense of delicacy which would have been 
felt by few; how she had taken such 
offence at this during her illness that, un- 
known to me, she had altered her will in 
my favor, depriving him even of her for- 
mer provision; how the same delicacy 
which had prevented him approaching his 
wealthy kinswoman separated him from 
me, her heir; how his first separation 
from Lady Jane had been a voluntary re- 
nunciation of his own interest, to ensure 
what he supposed would be my happiness; 
how he had for my sake performed a 
hundred sacrifices, which in happier days 
had been the delight of Lady Jane, his 
cousin; how all these things so worked on 
me that, knowing my love would neither 
speak nor come to me, I had thrown aside 
all other considerations save that I was 
bound to make restitution to one so un- 
justly wronged, and who had so suffered 
for my sake. For this I had broken 
through every barrier convention had set 
up, and, sure in his affection, I had come 
forth alone underan assumed name; “for 
Iam no Madame de St. Just, mon pére, 
but Margaret Nairn, and he whom I love 
is Hugh Maxwell, in garrison at Louis- 
bourg. 

‘‘T know, mon pére, that many will 
point the finger of shame at me; will! say 
Iam without decorum and without pride. 
But, my father, I had been living with- 
out the love for which my soul has hun- 
gered all these years, until the want be- 
came so strong that it swept away all the 
petty rules of life and humbled my pride 
in the dust. I came because I could not 
stay,and now my one prayer is to find 
him.” 

When I had finished, he was silent for 
a long time. ‘*‘ My child,” he said at last, 
‘*that you have greatly dared, I need not 
tell you. But you know nothing of the 
pain, the misconstruction, the evil report, 
to which you have exposed yourself. 

‘*These ‘ petty rules,’ as you style the 
barriers which society has established, are 
the safeguards of men and women in all 
their relations, and these you have chosen 
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to disregard. Fo. this sin against the 
social law you will suffer as surely as 
you would for any infraction of that 
law which, because it is higher, we eal] 
divine. You have only begun to realiz 
it, because you have now met with one of 
those disarrangements we name ‘acc 
dent.’ Your plan, had it not been for 
this, would have carried you safely to 
Louisbourg, where you were to have met 
and married M. de Maxwell; but now your 
whole design is overthrown; Louisbourg 
is an impossibility; you are going in a: 
opposite direction. Again, up to the pres 
ent you have only met with your inferi 
ors, to whom you owed no explanation of 
your position, but now the first man you 
meet happens to belong to your own class, 
and your isolation is no longer possible. 
Being a woman of high courage and prin 
ciple, you have revealed to him your po 
sition in all its helplessness. But are you 
prepared to do the like when you meet the 
next person to whom an explanation is 
due? Can you again say, ‘Iam Margaret 
Nairn come out to meet my lover’?” 

“Oh, my father, my father!” I cried, 
with a bewildering shame at my heart, 
and tears which I could not repress filling 
my eyes. ‘‘ How could I foresee this? 
Everything seemed so plain. I was no 
longer a young girl, but a woman grown, 
with all a woman’s strength of love, when 
the death of Lady Jane left me without a 
soul to whom I could turn, save him to 
whom I had given my first and only love. 
I had been denied all its expression a: the 
time I most longed for it; I was deprived of 
its support when I most needed it, through 
the mistaken sense of honor which drove 
into exile the gentlest and most devoted of 
men. He was not one to push his own 
interest at any time, and now that I am 
burdened with this undesired fortune, his 
pride would fasten the door between us 
It seemed to me—-I thought—that I could 
come to him and say, ‘See, I bring back 
what was yours by right.’ Then, I had 
no doubts, no hesitations; but now they 
crowd ir upon me when I am alone, and 
at times I cannot keep my heart from 
sinking. I am not afraid, but I am in a 
dark place, and I know not where to turn 
for light.” 

‘‘Go to Her who has known sorrow 
above all women, my daughter. Each of 
us will think this over in such light as we 
may find, and will decide as we may be 
guided. Meantime do not waste your 
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strength or courage in unavailing regrets 
or reproaches. Remember this poor wo- 
man with you has her own trial and anx- 
Give her your sympathy and your 
help. Iam a firm believer in the solace 
of work.” 


ely. 


When we made our camp that night, 
Lucy and I were allowed to take a share 
in the preparation of the meal, much to 
our delight, and afterwards we sat before 
the blazing fire, while the priest told us 
of his life amongst the roving Indians, of 
their strange customs and stranger be- 
liefs, of their patient endurance in times 
of want, of their despair when disease 
made its appearance in their lodges, and 
of the ruin wrought amongst them by 
the white man’s traffic in strong waters. 
‘For the Indian it is no question of 
French or English; whichever conquers, 
he must go—nay, is passing even now— 
with only such feeble hands as mine to 
point the way of his going.” And there 
were tears in his voice as he spoke. 

Before we parted for the night I asked 
by what name we might address him. 

‘*Le pére Jean,” he answered. 

‘That is not difficult to remember,” I 
said, smiling. 

‘* Which is important, my daughter, for 
it has to serve me from Gaspé to Michili- 
macinac. There is but little danger of 
confusion in the names of missionaries,” 
he added, sadly; ‘‘ the laborers are few.” 

When we left him I was glad to find 
that even Lucy’s strict views were not 
proof against his simple goodness. I had 
feared the very fact of his priestly office 
would have prejudiced her, for I knew 
her sect made little of much the older 
religions held sacred; but in speaking of 
him afterwards she simply said: 

‘*The Lord is wiser than we. He knows 
what vessels to choose for His service.” 

We were so tired, and there was such a 
sense of security in our new keeping, that 
we were asleep before we knew; but dur- 
ing the night I fell into a strange dream, 
which so distressed me that I awoke, with 
tears streaming down my face. What it 
was I could not clearly gather, but with 
the awakening came my sorrow afresh, 
and I lay staring up into the blackness 
with wide-open eyes. 

Presently I heard Lucy's soft whisper, 
‘*Dear heart, what is the matter?” 

“Lucy, why are you awake?” 


‘*Christopher,” she answered. ‘I 
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know my boy is in sore trouble on my 
account, and, alas, he has not my faith 
to support him.” 

‘** Lucey,” I whispered, after a pause, ‘‘I 
have been selfish. In my own trouble I 
have not remembered yours.” 

‘** Why should you, mistress?” she said, 
simply. ‘You have been good to me 
beyond what one in my condition has any 
right to expect. My trouble can have no 
claim, when you are burdened, perhaps 
even beyond your strength.” 

It was strange she should remember 
the difference between us at such a time. 
To me we were simply two women suffer- 
ing a common sorrow in our severance 
from those most dear to us, and I longed 
to take her in my arms and tell her all 
my pain. Had she been a mere servant, 
I might have done so, if only for the 
comfort of crying together; but she was 
too near my own class, and yet not 
quite of it, to permit me to take this sol- 
ace. So we talked quietly for a space, 
and then fell once more to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I AM DIRECTED INTO A NEW PATH. 


THE following morning, when we re- 
sumed our quiet way in the canoe, le 
pére Jean asked, ‘‘ Well, my daughter, did 
any light come to you through the dark- 
ness?” 

‘No, my father, but I have found a 
little quiet.” 

‘** That is much. 


Now I shall ask you 
to listen to me patiently, for I may say 
much with which you will not agree, but 
you will trust me that I only say that which 


I know to be best. We have every rea- 
son to believe a serious descent will be 
made on Louisbourg in the spring, so 
that, apart from any other reason, your 
presence in a town which will in all prob- 
ability suffer a bombardment would be 
unwise and undesirable in the last degree. 
You have no idea of what war actually 
means; it.is a horror that would haunt 
you to your dying day.” 

‘* But, my father, in that case I should 
at least be by his side. That in itself 
would mean everything to us both.” 

‘‘That is a point I had not intended 
to touch on, my daughter. I know the 
world. I know that men banished to 
such exile as that in which M. de Max- 
well has lived change much with the 
years. Think how you have changed 
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yourself,in happier surroundings than he 
has known. Think what new connec- 
tions he may have formed. Did you nev- 
er think that he... .” 

‘Oh, my father, what would you tell 
me? Do you know M. de Maxwell?” 

‘“*T have never been in Louisbourg,” 
he answered, somewhat coldly, as if my 
earnestness had hurt him. 

‘*But you do not mean that he may 
be married?” 

‘‘He may be. It would surely not be 
unnatural.” 

‘Tt might not in another man, but in 
him it would be impossible. He is not 
as other men.” 

‘*May I ask, my daughter, if he ever 
asked you in marriage?” 

‘* No, my father; I told you how he was 
situate. Besides, my guardian then wished 
me to marry another.” 

**And you would not?” 

‘I did not,” I answered, with some 
little hauteur, for I held this was beside 
the matter, and a subject on which even 
he had no right to question me. 

** Well, that can make but little differ- 
ence now,” he said, after a short pause. 
‘* What does make the difference is that 
Louisbourg is an impossibility for you at 
the present. Your best course is to go 
on to Quebec. I shall give you letters to 
M. de Montealm, who is so old and inti- 
mate a friend that I may ask him any 
favor. He will see that you have passage 
in the first fitting vessel for France. In 
order that you may not be subject to em- 
barrassing surmises, I hold your best plan 
is to continue to style yourself Mme. de 
St. Just; in fact, that has now become a 
necessity. Once in France, you can, with 
the influence at your command—for I will 
see that M. de Montcalm furthers your 
desire—procure the recall of M. de Max- 
well in the spring, and so realize the 
dream which has now led you so far 
astray. 

‘*Do not think I am blaming you over- 
much,” he added, quickly; ‘‘ you have 
been led astray because you could not 
see as the world sees. Your heart and 
motive were pure, were generous, but 
none the less are you subject to those 
rules which govern so rigorously the 
class to which you belong, whose very ex- 
istence depends on their observance. In 
a romance, the world would no doubt 
have wept over your perplexities; but in 
real life it would crush you, because you 
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have sinned against the only code it ac 
knowledges. Your purity and faithful- 
ness would count for nothing. Believe 
me, my child, I know it and its ways.” 


So it was decided; and at once I began 
to plan with new hope for the desire of 
my heart; and such was the change 
wrought in me that the whole world to 
on a new interest to my eyes. 

For the first time I realized the grai 
deur of the river into which we had nov 
fully entered; the sullen sweep of black 
water in the depths, the dance of silver 
over the shallows, the race of waves down 
the rapids between its ever-changing 
banks, now like imprisoning walls with 
great sombre pines, now open and radi 
ant with the gold and scarlet of the ma 
ples, marshalled in order by the white 
lances of the slender birches. 

At times Lucy and I were allowed to 
walk along the reaches of level sand to 
relieve the strain on the paddlers, where 
the river ran swift and strong, and when 
we at length gained the great stretch of 
the lake called Matapediac, like the river, 
my heart was full of the beauty and 
charm about me. 

“The span o’ Life’s nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 
Nor braid eneugh this weary warld, 
To part my Love frae me... .” 
I sang in my heart, for was it not all so 
wonderful, so beyond all planning, this 
way of Love? It might be long, it might 
be wearying, but it would lead aright in 
the end. 

When the head of the lake was reached, 
the canoes were lifted from the water; 
that of the strange Indians was left be 
hind, but ours they raised on their shoul 
ders, and André carrying the scanty bag 
gage of the priest, we set off on a long 
carry, or portage, as they call it. This 
occupied two days, as the path was diffi 
cult, and we found a sad encumbrance 
in our skirts, which suffered much in 
the traverse. We took the water again 
at a tiny stream, and finally gained an 
other, called the Metis, leading to the St. 
Lawrence, our highway for Quebec. At 
the Metis the strange Indians left us and 
returned to join their fellows. 

Late one afternoon le pére Jean rai 
the canoe inshore, and, nothing loath, 
we left her in charge of André, to follow 
the priest up the high bank and take our 
way on foot under the great pines. 
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A low breeze was moving almost si- 
lently among the trees, bringing an un- 
wonted freshness we could almost taste. 
Soon we marked the screen of under- 
srowth which hid the sun grow thinner 
and thinner, until his rays came shining 
low through a halo of golden leaves, 
with gleams like to glancing water. 
Breathless, we hurried on until we swept 
aside the last veil and found ourselves 
on the open cliff, overlooking mile beyond 
mile of dancing water, which the setting 
sun covered with a trail of glory break- 
ing in ripples on a beach of golden sand, 
which stretched below the cliff on which 
we stood. 

‘*Oh, the sea! the sea!” I cried, sink- 
ing to the ground, overwhelmed by the 
flood of feeling which broke upon me. 
It was the promise of a new world of 
light and safety after the black swift 
river and the sombre forest from which 
we had eseaped. 

‘‘No, my daughter, not the sea; la 
Grande Riviére, the St. Lawrence!” said le 
pére Jean, almost reverently. ‘‘ Do you 
wonder these poor Indians worship it?” 

‘*Oh, it is blesséd! blesséd! It means 
home! It is like to heaven!” I whispered, 


and then I fell a-erying with very hap- 


piness. 

Presently Lucy touched me on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ See! there is André!’ And be- 
low we saw the Indian paddling out into 
the open. He went cutting through the 
golden water until he was some distance 
from the shore, when he stood upright, 
gently rocking as he balanced, gazing up 
the river. Suddenly he crouched down 
again and made all haste toward us, cry- 
ing, as he came within call: ‘‘Mon pére! 
Dufour! Dufour! Gabriel Dufour!” 

‘This is fortunate, most fortunate,” ex- 
claimed the priest. ‘‘ It willsave us many 
a weary mile, and perhaps weeks of wait- 
ing. Gabriel is a pilot with one of the best 
boats on the river, and your way to Que- 
bec is now easy. It could not have fall- 
en out better.” 

‘“*One of those disarrangements we 
name accident,’ mon pére?” I said. 

‘‘No, my daughter; when we are 
schooled sufficiently to read aright, we 
name it ‘Providence,’” he returned, 
gravely. 

We took our places in the canoe once 
more, and with deep, long strokes she 
was forced through the current across the 
mouth of the stream. We disembarked 
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on the farther side, and all made our way 
out to the end of the low point, which 
stretched far into the wide river. My 
disappointment was great when I could 
make out nothing of the object to which 
André triumphantly pointed, but this the 
priest pronounced, without hesitation, to 
be the pilot’s boat. 

‘* André, dry wood,” he commanded; 
and to us he added, ‘‘ You can help, if you 
will.” 

We ran back to where a fringe of 
bleached drift-wood marked the line of 
the highest tides, and returned with our 
arms laden with the dry, tindery stuff. 
Carefully selecting the smallest pieces, the 
Indian skilfully built a little pile, but so 
small I wondered at his purpose. The 
priest, kneeling by it, soon had it alight, 
and kept adding to it constantly, while 
André ran off again to return with a sup- 
ply of green brush; by this time a heap of 
glowing coals was ready, and on this the 
Indian carefully laid his green branches, 
one after another. In a few minutes a 
strong, thick smoke arose, and went curl- 
ing out in a long, thin line over the now 
quiet waters of the river. 

Meantime le pére Jean had a second 
pile of coals in readiness, and at his word 
André quickly smothered up the first with 
sand, and after waiting for the smoke to 
drift completely away, soon had a second 
thread trailing out after the first. This 
was repeated again, and the fire extin- 
guished as before. 

‘**There, my daughter! that is the man- 
ner in which we sometimes send a mes- 
sage in this country, and the answer will 
be the appearance of Maitre Gabriel him- 
self by the morning.” 

We then witlidrew to the shelter of the 
wood, for the smoothest sand makes but 
a sorry bed, and made our camp for the 
night. 

After our meal, le pére Jean bade André 
pile more drift-wood on our fire, and pro- 
ducing the little journal in which he kept 
the brief record of his labors, as required 
by his Order, he fell to writing. 

‘* Here,” he said, when he had finished, 
handing me the folded paper, ‘‘is your let- 
ter to my good friend M. de Montcalm. 
It is not over-long, as paper is much too 
precious to waste in compliments; I have 
used so much, as it is, in fully explain- 
ing your position, so that you may not 
be exposed to embarrassing inquiries in 
demanding his fullest assistance, and that 
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you may be under the lightest personal 
obligation, that I have left no space to 
set forth your future movements; these 
you must yourself lay before him, and so 
spare me the sacrifice of another page of 
my precious journal.” 


The next morning, as the priest had 
foretold, we were awakened by André's 
announcement of the pilot’s arrival, and 
before long, Gabriel Dufour was present- 
ed indue form. He was a stout, thick-set 
man, much reddened by exposure, with his 
dark hair gathered into a well-oiled pig- 
tail, comfortably dressed in gray home- 
spun jacket and breeches, with bright 
blue stockings, and a short canvas apron, 
like to the fishermen in France. 

He at once expressed himself ready to 
take us to Quebec. 

‘What day have you chosen for your 
return, Gabriel?” asked le pére Jean. 

‘**Qui choisit, prend le pire, mon pére. 
All days are alike for me. Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, I find much the same as 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday. I can start 
to-day, to-morrow, or the day after that, 
as madame may say.” 

‘*Then I will speak for madame, and say 
to-day,” returned the priest; and added, 
in his quiet way: ‘‘I bid you beware of 
Master Gabriel’s fair words, madame. 
To quote from his favorite proverbs, ‘ il 
est né dimanche, il aime besogne faite,’ he 
will promise you anything.” 

***Ce que femme veut, Dieu le veut,’ 
mon pére,” he answered, laughing. ‘* Well, 
I am ready at once, if madame can support 
the poverty of my poor cabin.” 

‘* Ah, Maitre Gabriel, if you knew how 
much your care will mean to us, you 
would make no apologies.” 

‘*Come, come, Gabriel! No more prov- 
erbs, no more delays,” exclaimed le pére 
Jean, and, as the pilot hurried off to his 
shallop, he took both my hands in his. 

‘*My child, remember God goes with 
you by land and water, by day and night, 
and He will surely bring you to the goal 
which He alone can see,” and then he 
raised his hand, and I knelt while he 
blessed us both. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MARQUIS DE ST. VERAN. 
In Maitre Gabriel I found a type I 


could readily understand; he was very 
shrewd, very curious, with a passion for 
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questioning, but so honest and childlike 
that he took no offence at any rebuff. 
He was a thorough sailor, a martinet to 
his little crew, vain of his skill and boast 
ful of his courage, and confident of the 
showing he and his fellow-Canadians 
would make against ‘‘les goddams,” 
should they venture to appear. 

He insisted on hearing the story of our 
capture in detail, and seemed much more 
amused at the address of the Indians than 
distressed at our misfortune. 

‘‘They were good fellows, after all, 
madame. If it had not been for them, 
you would not have fallen into the hands 
of le pére Jean. But, bedame! I cannot 
understand why he should send you to 
Quebec when he knew you were bound 
for Louisbourg. A _ priest, no doubt, 
knows much, but I can tell you, madame, 
if you came to me and whispered ‘ Louis- 
bourg,’ it would not be by way of Quebec 
I should send you. If you have any rea 
son to be there, there is no time like the 
present, for the English are on their way 
thither even now; and if they are fright- 
ened away by our ships, they will be back 
in the spring; take my word for it!” 

‘** But, Gabriel, le pére Jean spoke as if 
nothing was to be feared from any attempt 
they might make at present.” 

‘** Perhaps not, but they may try it, all 
the same. They have been in Halifax 
for months past, and only sailed in Au- 
gust. Ido not think it will come to any 
thing myself, but in the spring all the 
music will be on hand, and the dancing 
before Louisbourg will begin in earnest. 
But pardon, madame; I forgot you had 
friends there, or I would not have let my 
tongue run on so.” 

**No, no, Gabriel; I wish to hear al! 
you have learned. Why is it impossible 
to go to Louisbourg?” 

‘*Bedame! I never said it was impossi 
ble to go to Louisbourg, madame; mais, 
‘ qui se tient 4 Paris, ne sera jamais pape,’ 
and your face is not in the right direction. 
If you would be there, madame, I would 
engage to find you a way in the teeth of 
all ‘les goddams’ who ever chewed rosbi!. 
But I forget; we are going to Quebec,” 
he ended, slyly, evidently desirous that | 
should talk. 

This, however, I would not do, but he 
had given me matter enough to keep me 
awake by night and set me anxiously 
dreaming by day. 

Why had the priest been so determined 
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to keep me from Louisbourg? Now that 
I thought it over, I saw that I had never 
urged my wish at all. Ihad allowed my 
whole purpose to be swept aside at his 
first firm refusal to consider my request. 
And all this time Hugh was in danger, 
whilst I had turned my back upon him. 
If not in danger now, he certainly would 
be in the spring,and all my effort, with 
those weary miles of sea again between 
us, would be unavailing for his recall. 
Indeed, he would probably refuse to leave 
his post if it were threatened by an en- 
emy. Why had I consented? Why was 
I even now lengthening the jeart-break- 
ing distance between us with every cow- 
ard mile I travelled? Why had I not 
pleaded with le pére Jean, instead of obey- 
ing blindly like a child? He had not 
known the real danger, perhaps, or his 
advice would have been different. 

Could I have spoken freely with Lucy, 
I might have gained some comfort; but, 
alas! my lips were sealed towards her. 
How could I expect her to understand 
even if I could speak? My distress she 
would readily comprehend, but she could 
not possibly know anything of such a 
love as Hugh’s; so I was forced to take 
the sympathy of her silent companion- 
ship, making her such return as I 
might. 

Gabriel I grew almost afraid of; he 
questioned me so cunningly, without 
seeming to do so, that I was in constant 
dread lest I should betray my secret and 
declare the desire which was consuming 
me. It was a relief when I could turn 
his curiosity and lead him to talk of his 
own life and the places we passed; for the 
wilderness of hills of the North Shore, to 
which we had crossed, was broken here 
and there by settlements, as at Les Eboule- 
mens, where the tiny church and village 
nestled by the water’s edge at the foot of 
mountains rising and rolling back to pur- 
ple heights behind. We were here shut out 
from the main river by the wooded shores 
of the Isle aux Coudres, which Gabriel 
regarded with peculiar pride, as some- 
where on its farther side stood his white- 
washed cottage, where his wife kept her 
lonely guard during his long absences, 
and spent sleepless watches on wild 
nights in autumn, entreating the protec- 
tion of St. Joseph and Our Lady of Good 
Help for her man, fighting for life some- 
where on the dangerous waters. 

““She must be very strong with her 
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prayers, ma bonne femme, for every time 
I have come safe home—eh, madame?” 

It was a pleasure to me to confirm him 
in his belief. 

The next morning we passed the wide 
mouth of the Gouffre at Baie St. Paul, but 
fortunately without experiencing its for- 
midable wind, and early in the afternoon 
we saw rising before us the purple mass 
of Cap Tourmonte. We stood well out 
here to escape the strong current; in the 
distance before us lay the green shores of 
the island of Orleans, and behind it to 
the north Gabriel pointed out the beauti- 
fully rising slopes of the Céte de Beaupré, 
with the pride of a man who is in love 
with his country. 

3ut soon his attention became fixed on 
a boat of better appearance than any we 
had as yet seen, standing in for the main 
shore. 

‘**No fishing-boat that!” he exclaimed. 
““It must be some of the officers down 
from Quebec.” He altered our course so 
that we stood in to intercept her. His 
excitement grew as we approached. ‘I 
am right,” he shouted. ‘‘She is the vacht 
from Quebec. I must go on board. They 
will wish to hear what news I carry from 
below.” 

As soon as we were within a reasonable 
distance he made some signal with his 
sail, and both boats staying their way, he 
launched his shallop over the side, and 
quickly rowed to the stranger. We watch- 
ed him with keen interest, especially as 
we saw there were officers on board. Be- 
fore long he was on his way back to us, 
and as soon as he was within speaking 
distance he called, in the greatest excite- 
ment: 

“Oh, madame! On board there is his 
Excellency M. de Montcalm. He wishes 
to see you. Pardon, madame, pardon if 
I say hurry. Do not keep him waiting.” 

It was indeed a startling summons, and 
the last I was expecting, but I accepted 
it without hesitation, and making such 
slight preparation as was possible, Ga- 
briel helped me carefully into the tossing 
boat; and put such heart into his rowing 
that in a few moments we were safely 
alongside the yacht, and a strong hand 
was held down to me. ‘‘ Courage, ma- 
dame, hold firmly and.step slowly,” and, 
as the shallop lifted, I stepped lightly to 
the deck, where I was surrounded by a 
group of gentlemen. 

‘* Madame,” said one of them, bowing, 
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‘‘T am Monsieur de Montcalm, and, believe 
me, my best endeavors are entirely at your 
service. We have heard something of your 
adventure from our good Maitre Gabriel 
here.” 

‘Monsieur le marquis, it is to your 
friend le pére Jean we owe our safety, and 
he has added to my obligation by com- 
mending me to your care in this letter,” [ 
said, handing him the precious billet. 

‘* Any lady in your position, madame, 
would command my service of right, but 
such a recommendation makes it obliga- 
tory; there is little I would not do to 
please my friend le pére Jean.” 

As he glanced over the note, I had op- 
portunity to observe him more closely. i 
had often heard of him from Gaston in 
the old days, for they had been friends 
from boyhood, and had done much cam- 
paigning together in Germany and else- 
where. He looked worn, like a man who 
had grown old before his time, but I could 
trace the likeness to the warm-hearted, 
hot-headed young officer whom I had so 
often pictured, in his large eyes, which 
had lost nothing of their youthful fire, 
and in his smile, which had the charm 
that does not disappear with years. 

‘*Madame de St. Just,” he said, when 
he had finished reading, ‘‘ I can spare you 
the necessity of even asking my help, and 
must not lay you under any obligation 
greater than this little voyage from your 
boat to mine, to which you would not 
have been subject had I known of your 
relation to my friend le pére Jean. He 
tells me your intention was to have gone 
to Louisbourg. If that be still your de- 
sire, madame, I can at least spare you the 
journey to Quebec, and can promise you 
an easy passage to Louisbourg as soon as 
the snow makes good travelling, for in 
Canada, summer is no time for a long 
journey across country. But let us be 
seated and talk this matter over quietly,” 
and he waved his hand towards the stern 
of the yacht, where some of the officers 
hastened to arrange their cloaks into com- 
fortable seats. 

My heart was in the strangest commo- 
tion as I saw the drift of circumstance 
that was sweeping me onward, without 
etfort on my part, towards the end I most 
desired; I had not spoken, and here was 
the arbiter of my fate putting into words 
all that I dared not ask. I resolved not 
even to think, but to leave the issue in 
his hands. 
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‘Had you ever met le pére Jean before, 
madame?” he resumed. 

‘*No, monsieur. Howcould I? But] 
cannot help feeling I have met you. I was 
wont to hear your name very often when 
a young girl.” 

‘* Indeed? And to whom did I owe that 
favor?” 

‘To your friend the Vicomte de Trin- 
cardel.” 

He stared at me as if in great amaz 
ment, and when he spoke his tone was 
that of a man deeply puzzled. 

‘*You know the Vicomte de Trincar 
del?” 

‘* Assuredly, monsieur—that is, I did 
know him. He was a frequent visitor at 
my guardian's both in Paris and London,” 
and then I stupidly fell to blushing like 
a schoolgirl. 

‘*Strange, very strange,” he muttered 
in an absent manner. 

‘* No, monsieur, not strange,” I answer 
ed, for I could not bear he should mis 
understand; ‘‘my family name is Nairn, 
and my guardian was the late Lady Jane 
Drummond.” 

‘*Oh, pardon me, madame; it was only 
the odd chance of my meeting with you 
that I marvelled at. But it is a narrow 
world, after all, for a few years ago, when 
in Italy, I heard of your brother from the 
Cardinal York; he spoke of him in terms 
of the warmest affection.” 

‘*Hélas! monsieur, my brother is dead 
tome. He has deserted the cause to which 
I and mine have been faithful; he now 
holds a commission in the English army.” 

‘* Again I must ask for pardon; but to 
come back to your plans. Now as to 
Louisbourg, there is no danger, madame, 
either on the journey or when you reach 
there, provided you leave again before 
spring. You can be safely back in Quebec 
before the snows go, and on your way to 
France by the first ship long ere any seri 
ous danger threatens. I am taking for 
granted, however, that you will hardly 
choose to remain in this enchanting colony 
longer than may be necessary. Would 
it meet your wish if you were to return 
by the spring?” 

**Oh, perfectly, perfectly, monsieur!” 
I exclaimed, overjoyed to answer 3 
question which presented no difficulties 
and opened out a way before me. 

‘*Then, madame, I would recommend 
the following plan: instead of going on to 
Quebec, by which you will lose little save 








‘“THERE IS LITTLE I WOULD NOT DO TO PLEASE LE PERE JEAN.” 


a glimpse at a society which is not with 
out its charm, you should go back across 
the river and down as far as Beaulieu, 
where you will find Mme. de Sarennes 
and her charming daughter Angélique. 
I shall give you letters which will en- 
sure you a welcome and a shelter for 
such time as you may have to remain 
under her care. Her son Charles. who 
is a noted figure in the colony, will be 
up and down between Louisbourg and 
Quebee during the winter, and I will see 
that he takes charge of you and conducts 
you safely on your journey. 

‘** And now, madame, it is very probable 
that you are but ill supplied with money, 
if indeed you have any. Pardon my 
frankness, but I am old enough to be 
your father, and I know the awkward- 
ness of such a position. If I am correct, 
Iam sure you will not deny me the plea- 
sure of helping you.” 

‘*Monsieur, your kindness needs no 
excuse: but, with a thousand thanks, let 
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me assure you I am well, even abundant- 


lv supplied, as I had nearly all my money 


sewn in my clothes before leaving. and 
I do not foresee any want of that kind, 
even though my stay be longer than now 
appears probable. But I shall be most 
grateful for your letter to Mme. de Sa- 
rennes, and it shall be my endeavor not 
to prove a burthen on her hospitality.” 

*M. de Bougainville,” he said, beck- 
oning to one of his officers, ‘‘ will you 
come and tell Mme. de St. Just something 
of this charming country while I write 
some letters?” So saying, he introduced 
his aide to me, and stepped into the cabin, 
leaving me to the amusing society of his 
officers. The moments passed quickly 
until the Marquis reappeared bearing two 
letters. 

‘*Do not disappear, gentlemen, unless 
it be to seek a glass of wine in which to 
wish madame * bon voyage.’ 

‘*This, madame,” he said handing me 
one of the letters, ‘‘is to Mme, de Sa- 
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rennes; but with it I have taken care to 
enclose that of le pére Jean, for our good 
Canadians, as you will find, attach more 
value to the simple word of a priest—and 
in this instance I will not say they are 
wrong—than to the command of any 
civil authority. His letter will spare 
you all explanations with the mother, 
and this other will serve as an order for 
that gallantcoureur des bois, her son, when 
he puts in an appearance, in the event of 
his visiting Beaulieu before I see him in 
Quebec. Let me assure you, further, that 
you have only to command my services, 
should you need them, either before or 
after you may reach Louisbourg. The 
Chevalier de Drucour, I am _ persuaded, 
will be only too ready to do me a service, 
should I ask it either on my behalf or on 
that of another. I shall esteem it if you 
will consider yourself as under my pro- 
tection.” 

‘* But, monsieur, what claim have I to 
all this kindness?” I asked, overwhelmed 
at the possibilities I saw before me. 

“You are the friend of my friend; I 
would do anything for his sake,” he an- 
swered, simply, disdaining any of those 
complimeuts which would so readily sug- 
vest themselves to a man of less nice 
breeding. 

‘*Tam sorry we cannot offer you any 
fitting hospitality here,” he said, as he 
rose. Then, turning towards the others, 
he added: ** Gentlemen, I am apologizing 
for our scanty larder, which prevents 
our detaining Mme. de St. Just for sup- 
per. M. de Bougainville, as a mathema- 
tician, might have seen to a less exact 
but more generous provision.” 

‘*His head was among the stars,” ex- 
plained a jovial-looking officer in a rue- 
ful tone, ‘*‘and we less-exalted mortals 
are the losers, alas!” 

‘**But surely we have somewhat to 
drink to the suecess of madame’s jour- 
ney?” said M. de Montcalm, in mock 
alarm. 

‘* Assuredly, mon général! I at least 
was not star-gazing when I laid in the 
Bordeaux. I can even provide a glass 
of Frontignan for madame,” responded 
a little bright-eyed officer. 

‘‘Bravo, Joannés!” laughed the gen- 
eral. ‘‘Frontignan! That brings back 
the whole South, madame; its very name 
makes me homesick. Homesickness 
makes us all young, makes us all little 
children again. Ma foi! I believe that 
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is why the Spaniard pretended the Foun 
tain of Youth was to be found in the 
New World. I defy any one to remain 
here and not have perpetual youth, if my 
theory be correct.” 

** But at least madame did not come to 
seek it,” responded M. de Bougainville, 
gallantly, *‘ and we are keeping her stand 
ing.” 

Thereupon they touched my glass in 
order, each with a prettily turned wish 
for my good fortunes, and I tasted the 
sweet wine of Frontignan in return to 
the toast they drank together. No wishes 
could have been more welcome, and the 
little friendly ceremony meant much to 
me; indeed my heart was very full when 
M.de Montcalm bent over and kissed my 
hand as he helped me into the shallop 
aud we pulled off into the dusk. Did | 
need anything further to set my uneasy 
mind at rest, | found it in the quiet words 
of Luey when I told her of the outcome 
of my visit. 

** Oh, my dear mistress,” she exclaimed, 
in a voice full of feeling, ** He hath made 
our path straight to our feet!” 


CHAPTER XVI 
AT BEAULIEU 

GABRIEL altered his course with tlie 
satisfaction of a man confirmed in his 
superior judgment. ‘‘Il y a reméde a 
tout fors a la mort, madame, and tliis has 
come at the last hour,” he cried, in great 
satisfaction. ‘*I suppose le pére Jean 
would say you were going to Louisbourg 
all the time, only it would look to an or 
dinary sinner like a precious long wav 
round,” and he chuckled at his jest as he 
bustled about, filling every one with some 
what of his brimming content. 

Favored by the tide and a strong wind, 
we made a good run during the night, and 
when we awoke we were again coasting 
along the peaceful reaches of the South 
Shore with its frequent settlements and 
clearings—a pleasant change after the wil- 
derness of the North. 

arly in the afternoon Gabriel pointed 
to a long point stretching out into the 
river. 

‘** That is the Beacon Point of Beaulieu, 
madame. A beacon is piled there, ready 
for firing, winter and summer. The en- 
trance to the river is just on this side, and 
on the other is the great bay where the 
porpoise fishery takes place. The manor 
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cannot be seen from the river; it is safe 
and snug from the storms, a little in- 
land.” 

Before long we entered the mouth of the 
little river, to the right of which stretched 
a broad expanse of tidal meadow, dotted 
with small platforms, each supporting its 
load of coarse salt hay, safe above the 
reach of the highest tides; to the left was 
the dense pine wood covering the Beacon 
Point. Fields and woods wore the som- 
bre colors, the browns and purples of au- 
tumn, though here and there a sturdy 
maple still hung out its banner of yellow 
or red, lighting up the dark greens of the 
unchanging pines. As we advanced, the 
windings of the river disclosed stretches 
of bare meadow and empty fields, for the 
harvest had long been gathered. The 
whole was set in a background of low 
purple hills. But soon we caught a new 
interest as a windmill, and then a long 
wooden house having a high-pitched roof, 
broken by a row of pointed dormer-win- 
dows, with a detached tower at each end, 
came into view. 

‘There, madame, that is the manor!” 
Gabriel announced with evident pride, to 
which I made suitable return, for despite 
its humble form, like a substantial Nor- 
man farm-louse, its great length and the 
two towers gave to it an appearance which 
removed it out of the common. 

Our boat was made fast to a little land- 
ing-place,and we disembarked; but, to my 
surprise, nO One appeared to welcome or to 
question us. Gabriel led the way up to 
the house through a garden, which must 
have been a model of neatness in summer- 
time, but was now stripped and blackened 
by the early frosts. Though the door of 
the house stood hospitably open to us, no 
answer came to our echoing knock. 

Going round to the back proved equally 
fruitless, but Lespied two women working 
in a field at a short distance, and bidding 
Gabriel await me, I took my way towards 
them. I found them engaged, with spade 
and fork, digging up reddish-looking roots, 
which they piled in little heaps. 

‘*T bring letters to Mme. de Sarennes,” 
I said, addressing the younger woman, 
who seemed confused, but whose face I 
could barely see for the great bonnet 
which covered her head like a cowl, ** but 
I find no one in the house. Can you tell 
me what to do?” 

‘*Tf madame will return and find a seat 
in the house, I shall bring some one,” she 


answered, prettily enough, and dropping 
her fork, she ran towards the house. 

**What are those things you are dig- 
ging up?” I asked the elder woman. 

** Potatoes, madame.” 

** But do the people eat them?” T in 
quired, for I knew they were not used in 
France. 

** Only the Bostonnais and cattle,’ we 
used to say, madame, but now the Inten 
dant has ordered them to be planted and 
eaten by all.” 

** And they will obey?” 

‘**Le miel n'est pas pour les Anes,’ 
madame; those who do not, will go hun- 
gry,” she answered, laughing. 

I was interested in the news, as well as 
in the calm philosophy with which the 
innovation was accepted, and after a few 
more questions I returned to the front of 
the house. 


The room into which the entrance gave 
—for it was more of a room than a hall 
was large and low, with a ceiling painted 
white, supported by heavy beams; it was 
carpeted and furnished with much com- 
fort—much more than one would find in 
a similar house either in Scotland or 
France. 

Ina short time a young lady entered, 
her dark olive face weli set off by her 
brown hair, becomingly though simply 
dressed, and her light girlish figure show- 
ing to advantage in a flowered gown, 

‘I am Mlle. de Sarennes, madame, 
and I regret that you should have been 
kept waiting.” She began gravely enough, 
but catching some wonderment in my 
face, she continued, laughing merrily: 
* Oh, ‘tis of no use; I can never masquer 
ade! Lam Queen of the Fields, madame, 
and you surprised me a moment ago. 
sceptre in hand,” whereupon she made 
me a grand courtesy, nearly sinking to 
the floor. 

‘*‘And I am Mme. de St. Just,” I an- 
swered, joining in her girlish fun, ** a poor 
rescued prisoner seeking for shelter; and 
this is my waiting-woman and very good 
friend, Lucy Routh. I come to you with 
letters from M. de Montealm, trusting our 
presence may not prove a burthen to 
you.” 

‘*But here is my mother,” said the 
young girl, quickly. ‘‘ Not a word to her 
of how you discovered me; she will never 
acknowledge that such a thing as field- 
work is necessary, though there is not a 
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man left to share it, except myself. 
hide it from her as we would a sin.” 
At the words a gray-haired lady sup- 


porting herself on a cane entered. Ina 
few moments all explanations were made, 
aud I received from her a welcome searce- 
ly less warm than that of her daughter, 
but with the difference that it was only 
given after she had carefully read the 
letter of the Marquis de Montcalm and its 
enclosure. 

‘Your own presence would command 
my hospitality in any case, madame; but 
these letters, and especially that of le pére 
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DUTY INTO A PLEASURE.” 


Jean, change a duty into a pleasure; it 
is much to have gained the friendship of 
such a man. I fear, though, you will have 
to put up with our poor company for some 
time, as my son has but left for lis post 
in Acadie, and [ do not look for his return 
until the snows come; but we will do all 
we can to make you happy until such 
time as you leave to join your 
friends.” 

Nothing could be more charming than 
her address, even though it bore a trace 
of condescendence; but that was merely 
the reflection of an older school of man 
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ners, to which I had been well accustom- 
ed in Lady Jane. 

As soon as we had settled these matters, 
[ agreed with Gabriel that he should go 
on to Quebec, there to obtain some neces- 
saries of which I stood in much need, as 
did poor Lucy. 

‘‘You do not expect to find shops there, 
surely!’ laughed mademoiselle. * But 
my friend Mme. de Lanaudiére will glad- 
ly undertake the buying of the mate- 
rial, and we will make such shift for the 
fitting as is possible here.” 

So we were installed as guests, and on 
the morrow Gabriel was despatched on 
his important errand; before he returned 
we had taken our places as members of 
the little household. 

Mile. de Sarennes—Angélique, as she 
insisted on my calling her—-would not 
consent to my helping in the fields, so 
Lucey and I took charge in the house, 
where Lucy did marvels in the kitch- 
en, even to eliciting approbation from 
Mme. de Sarennes, which Angélique as- 
sured us was praise indeed, for her mo- 
ther was a housekeeper of the school 
which did not acknowledge that excel- 
lence of performance called for anything 
beyond a refraining from criticism. How 
could I be other than content? I was sur- 
rounded by a daily round of interest, al- 
most of affection, and, most precious of 
all, by a gentle courtesy which accepted 
me as a guest without question or curi- 
osity as to my past. Le pére Jean had 
answered for me, and that was enough. 

When Gabriel returned I paid him for 
lis services, though it was only when I 
had assured the honest fellow I was amply 
able to do so that he consented to receive 
anything from me. When he was leaving 
me he charged me with great earnestness: 

‘*Madame, should you need me at any 
time, either by day or night, all you have 
to do is to light the beacon. If by night, 
let it burn brightly; if by day, do as you 
saw le pére Jean, and go on repeating it 
until you see the answering smoke from 
the island, or my sail.” 

‘*But, my good Gabriel, I am not like- 
ly to trouble you, as when I go from here 
it will be by land, and in a different di- 
rection.” 

‘Qui dit averti, dit muni, madame; no 
one can tel! what may happen, and it 
may do no harm to know you have one 
near who would be proud if you called 
ou him for help.” 
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I was greatly touched by his thought- 
fulness, a frank offer coming direct from 
the heart of a brave man towards a wo- 
man he fears may some day be in need of 
his service. 

‘*Gabriel, is every one kind in Canada? 
I.do not know why I should meet with 
such care.” 

‘** We are all saints, no doubt, madame; 
but that is not the peason,” he returned, 
gayly, and set off for his boat. 


After his departure our life together 
went on without interruption. By the 
end of November the whole country was 
covered with snow, which we hailed with 
delight, for it meant the speedy arrival 
of M. de Sarennes, and then — Louis- 
bourg! I had often seen snow as a child 
at home in Scotland, but there it meant 
storm and desolation, and, alas, only too 
frequently suffering and death to man 
and beast; but here it came as a beauty 
and a blessing, welcomed by all. An- 
gélique took us over miles of snow-coy- 
ered fields and through woods that had 
a charm of softness unknown in summer- 
time, until we could manage our snow- 
shoes without clumsiness, 

‘*You must harden your muscles and 
exercise your lungs for the journey you 
have before you,” she declared, ‘‘ and not 
shame my training when you take the 
highroad with Charles.” 

Like her mother, she was never tired 
of talking of M. de Sarennes. He was 
their only pride, and never was son or 
brother more precious than was their 
Charles to them, so I looked forward 
with keen satisfaction to the day I should 
start under his care. 

They hoped for him by the New-Year, 
and we all busied ourselves in preparation 
for the little feast which we agreed should 
be delayed if necessary tc welcome his 
return. 

On the last night of the year we sat 
together about the fire, Angélique laugh- 
ing and chattering incessantly; her mo- 
ther sitting with her spinning-wheel, her 
wedding-gift from the Marquis de Beau- 
harnois—a dainty construction of ma- 
hogany tipped with ivory and silver— 
whirring peacefully as with skilful fin- 
gers she guided the fine flax from her 
spindle; Lucy at a little distance was 
knitting methodically; and I expectant, 
excited by Angélique’s unrest. 

‘* Ah, Marguerite, what ashame Charles 
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must tack on that odious ‘madame’ ev- 
ery time he addresses you!” exclaimed 
Angélique, merrily. ‘‘ Had Imy way, I'd 
banish the ‘madame’ as I would banish 
every one who has a claim on you, and 
keep you all for our very own. What 
nonsense to have other people in the 
world when we want you so much! Stay 
with us! Ill marry you myself; I’m 
sure I’m worth all the men in the world 
put together!” 

‘*Be sensible, my daughter, be sensi- 
ble!” interrupted Mme. de Sarennes, in 
her unruffled voice. ‘I cannot think 
how you find such nonsense amusing.” 

‘* Now, maman, be fair! Do you know 
any man in the whole world, except 
Charles, you like better than me? There! 
There! I told you! And my mother has 
the very best taste in the world—eh, 
‘Mademoiselle’ Marguerite?’ And the 
madcap jumped up, and running over to 
her mother, embraced her in spite of her 
remonstrances. 

In the midst of this turmoil a soft 
knock was heard, and we all sprang to 
our feet. 

‘‘Come in! Come in!” called Angé- 
lique, running tothe door; but it opened 
before she could reach it, and there in the 
bright light stood an Indian holding his 
snow-shoes in his hand. 

As soon as I saw him I could not re- 
press a cry of terror, for he was the very 
chief from whom le pére Jean had res- 
cued me. 

‘*Do not be alarmed, Marguerite. He 
is Luntook, my son’s man. He always 
brings word of my son's return.”’ 

The Indian explained to Angélique in 
his broken French that his master had 
but sent him to announce his coming, 
and paid not the slightest attention either 
to Lucey or myself. As soon as he had 
answered Angélique’s eager questionings 
he took himself off again, and we began 
our preparations. 

‘He will be here in an hour!” sang 
Angélique, as she danced about the room 
like a mad thing. Fresh wood was piled 
on the fire; the table was set with the 
best linen and silver, and loaded with 
every delicacy we had prepared; candles 
were placed in each window, of which 
the heavy wooden shutters were thrown 
back, and soon the whole house was a 
blaze of light. 

Into all this entered the long-expected 
guest, who, after tenderly embracing his 
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mother, was caught in a whirl of kisses 
and questionings showered on him 
Angélique. Suddenly she released him 
crying: ‘‘But stop, Charles, you make 
me forget myself! Here is Mme. de st 
Just, for whose sake, most of all, we have 
been waiting for you.” 

Whilst I acknowledged his salutation, 
Angélique rattled on: ‘‘She has waited 
for you all this time to take her to Lou 
isbourg, she and her waiting - woman 
Where is Lucie? Oh, she has gone 
frightened by the Indian, no doubt. She 
—I mean Marguerite—is so glad you have 
come. When do you go back?” 

‘* Not to-night, at all events, ma bell; 
I’m sure that even madame would not 
ask that. In any case not until I’ve tasted 
some of these good things. We cannot 
boast such a table at Miré.” 

With much laughter we gradually set 
tled down. When M. de Sarennes had 
doffed his outer wrappings and appeared 
in a close-fitting suit of some dark blue 
stuff, I thought I had seldom seen a 
handsomer type of man, and did not won 
der at the pride his womenkind displayed 
He was very tall, had a dark olive fac 
like his sister, great flashing eyes, and 
black hair that rolled handsomely off his 
well-shaped forehead; and I could easily 
imagine that more usual clothing would 
transform him into a prince among his 
fellows. 

Before taking his place at table he left 
us for a little to see after his men, whio 
were provided for in the kitchen. When 
he returned, he said: 

‘*Luntook, my Indian, tells me that it 
was he who carried you off, madame 
He had taken you for English women, 
and even now can scarce be persuaded lie 
was mistaken, though he gave you up to 
le pére Jean.” 

‘* We are English women, monsieur.”’ 

‘“*And you would go to Louisbourg?” 
he asked, I thought sharply, with a flash 
of his great eyes. 

‘* Yes, monsieur,” I said, quietly. 

But he said nothing further beyond as- 
suring me that the Indian was thorough- 
ly trustworthy, and I need be in no fear 
of him. 

Thereupon we sat down to table, and 
as her brother ate, Angélique related to 
him our story, or, rather, a merry bur- 
lesque of our adventures, at which he 
laughed heartily. 

‘** Well, madame, I have news for your 
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waiting-woman, at least; though why she 
should run away when she must be dy- 
ing to hear it is more than I can imagine. 
Tell her that her son arrived safely at 
Louisbourg, where he was soon a hot fa- 
with every one in the garrison, 
of all with the Chevalier de 
Maxwell.” Here he paused to raise his 
class, looking hard at me the while. To 
my distress, the telltale blood leaped to 
my face at the unexpected mention of 
that dear name. ‘‘ Being a stirring lad 
and much attached to me,” he continued, 
without apparently noticing my confu- 
sion, ‘he begged to be allowed to join 
me on an expedition. We were surprised 
by the English, and he was slightly 
wounded—oh, nothing, I assure you, ma- 
dame, a mere scratch !—and carried off a 
prisoner, but- no doubt is even now as 
great a favorite with them as he was 
with us. Should they come to look us 
up in the spring, I doubt not he will be 
found in their ranks. At all events, he 
is with his friends, and is safe.” 

So rejoiced was I to hear this news for 
Lucy's sake that I excused myself and 
withdrew to my room, where I found the 
dear patient soul on her knees, awaiting 
whatever tidings I might bring. 

‘*Oh, dear mistress,” she said, quietly, 
when I had told her all, ‘‘I have prayed 
and hoped, but at times my poor faith 
would almost fail me; and even now, 
when trembling at what I might have to 
bear, His message comes that all is well 
with the child.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


I FIND MYSELF IN A FALSE POSITION. 


THE rest. of the week passed quickly, in 
one sense, though every hour of it dragged 


for me. I was burning with impatience 
to hear M. de Sarennes speak some word 
of his intended departure, and yet could 
not bring myself to put the ungracious 
question when I saw the dear pleasure his 
stay meant to his mother. Never had I 
seen more tender, respectful attention 
than that with which he surrounded her. 
He would sit by her for hours listening 
to her tales of his father, or in relating 
his own adventures and successes against 
the English. 

‘*Have a care, my son,” she would say, 
with an anxiety not unmixed with pride; 
‘they will not forget these things. They 
may try to work us evil for it some day.” 
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‘‘ No fear, ma mére! not while I am by 
to defend you,” he would answer, with a 
protecting love that redeemed his con- 
fidence from mere bravado. 

He accompanied Angélique and me on 
all our walks, explaining to us the simpler 
mysteries of his wonderful woodcraft, 
and keenly enjoying our ready admira- 
tion. But my mind was uneasy. With 
the assuredness of a man accustomed to 
facile conquest, he pressed his attentions 
upon me in a manner to which I was unac- 
customed, greatly to my embarrassment. 


No woman of my day could, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, be at a loss to inter- 
pret any attentions she might receive. 
In our world gallantry was a science well 
understood; as exact as war, its every 
move had its meaning; its rules were 
rigidly defined, and no one ever thought 
of transgressing them; so there reigned 
a freedom which made society a pleasure, 
and the intercourse with men was exact- 
ly what the lady chose it should be. 

But now I was brought face to face 
with a man who, whatever might be his 
birth, had neither breeding nor education ; 
who was accustomed to see his desire and 
attain it, if possible; who could not un- 
derstand that freedom was a compliment 
to his quality, not an acknowledgment of 
his personality ; and who, in consequence, 
misinterpreted mere courtesies in a sense 
humiliating to the bestower. 

Our life was necessarily so intimate, 
my need of his good-will so great, and 
my regard for his mother and sister so 
warm, that I was bound to conceal my 
annoyance; but at length he forced me 
to a declaration, when, hoping that frank- 
ness might avail me better than evasion, 
I spoke so plainly that I left him in no 
doubt as to the manner in which I re- 
ceived his attentions. He resented it with 
all the bitterness of a man unaccustomed 
to rebuke, and my heart failed me as I 
thought of the weeks I must pass in his 
company. 

This made me the more anxious to push 
matters to a conclusion, and my opportu- 
nity came one afternoon, when Ange- 
lique snapped the end of her snow-shoe, 
and was forced to return, leaving us to 
finish our walk together. 

We moved on in silence for some time 
before I could summon up courage to 
venture the question on which I felt so 
much depended. 
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**Have you decided on your return to 
Louisbourg, monsieur?” 

‘I must first go to Quebec and report 
to M. de Montcalm,” he began, in an or- 
dinary voice, and then, to my surprise, 
he suddenly broke into invective. ‘‘ We 
have a new order here now; everything 
must be reported to a quarter where 
nothing is known of the needs of the 
country or the character of the service. 
If those idiots in Paris would only mind 
matters in their own country and leave 
Canada to those who know it best, if 
they would send us troops and not gen- 
erals, if they would send us money and 
not priests, we should do better. What 
ean you expect of men who think of no- 
thing but parade and their own precious 
dignity? Who never speak of a Canadian 
but with derision? But I forget. Ma- 
dame is too recently from Paris herself 
to take an interest in such matters; to 
her, doubtless, we are all ‘colonists,’ and 
M. de Montcalm is Pope and King.” 

He stopped and faced me at his last 
words, and though not unprepared for 
some outburst, I was appalled at the 
fierceness of his tone and the bitterness 
he threw into his charge. Before I could 
reply, he went on: 

‘* My sister has handed me the orders 
which M. de Montcalm, Marquis de St. 
Véran, has been pleased to lay on my 
mother and myself concerning you, but 
she tells me nothing of your friends in 
Louisbourg. May I ask wuom you would 
join there?” 

‘*M. de Sarennes, your mother and sis- 
ter have treated me with a consideration 
beyond words. They have subjected me 
to no questionings, to no inquiries, beyond 
what I have chosen to reveal myself, and 
surely I can look for the same courtesy 
from you.” 

‘*Oh, madame, madame, I am ‘no court- 
ier from Versailles. Your M. de Mont- 
calm will probably tell you I am a mere 
‘coureur des bois,’ and if that be the case, 
you must lay it to my condition if I ask 
again: Who is it you go to meet in Lou- 
isbourg? Is it, by chance, Mme. de St. 
Julhien?” 

I remembered the Chevalier de St. Ju- 
lhien was Hugh’s colonel, and eagerly 
caught at the opening, for I had begun to 
be seriously frightened. 

‘* Yes, monsieur, since you must know, 
it is Mme. de St. Julhien.” 

‘*Oh, ho! ho! NomdeCiel! But that 
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is a good one!” He roared like a peasant. 
and I almost screamed in terror. ‘‘ That 
is a good one! I have been in and out 
of Louisbourg for the last ten years and 
more, and I have yet to hear of a Mme 
de St. Julhien. Come, come, ma belle! 
I'll wager my head you are no more 
Mme. de St. Just than I am. You 
have been playing a pretty comedy to 
these simple spectators, who were too 
scrupulous to venture a question. It took 
the barbarous coureur des bois to se 
through the paint! There! There! Don't 
look so frightened. I can guess readily 
enough what brings a pretty woman to 
the walls of a garrison town.” 

Oh, the shame, the miserable shame and 
degradation which overwhelmed me at 
the brutal insinuations of this well-born 
clown! and tocrown it all, he stepped close 
beside me, and before I had a suspicion of 
his intent, he threw his arm about my 
waist and kissed me. 

‘*You wretch! you cowardly hound!” 
I cried, beside myself at this last insult. 
‘* How dare you treat me thus? I will ap 
peal to M. de Montcalm, and you shal! 
rue this day beyond any you have ever 
lived. I will appeal to your mother—” 

‘Oh, la, la, la, my charming little 
Mme. Je-Ne-Sais-Quoi, you can complain 
to M. de Montcalm when you see him. 
As for my mother, I hardly imagine you 
will dare to tell her anything which wil! 
not excuse my action. But come, madame, 
we are not getting on with our conversa 
tion at all. Believe me, I am not a bad 
fellow at bottom. Tell me who it is you 
are really going to meet in Louisbourg, 
and we shall see if it be not possible to 
further your plans.” 

‘*Let me go, M. de Sarennes, let me go!” 
I implored. 

** Now, madame, let us talk sensibly. 
Consider how awkward it may be if | 
have to pursue these inquiries before oth- 
ers. In any event, I can guess fairly well. 
Let us see: Madame is an English woman ; 
is well-born, wealthy, and, if she will not 
resent my saying so, is of a certain age. 
Good! Monsieur isan Englishman; wel! 
born, poor, and also of a suitable age. 
Good! Monsieur is unfortunate in his 
present position; is practically in exile. 
Madamé comes overseas alone, save for 
a chance waiting- woman she picks up. 
Why? Surely not for the delights of 
travel. Monsieur’s name is le Chevalier 
Maxwell de Kirkconnel. Madame’s name 
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is— Mafoi! I haven't the slightest idea 
what it is. There! madame, have I not 
drawn the outline of the comedy cleverly 
enough, for a mere coureur des bois, a 
mere Canadian?” 

‘‘Let me go, monsieur, let me go!” 

‘Tell me first, are you not Madame 
de Maxwell?” 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” I cried in desperation, eager 
to seize any chance of escape. 

‘‘Then, madame, believe me, you were 
very foolish not to say so at once. I 
guessed it the very first night I saw you. 
Now I know the Chevalier intimately; 
in fact, I am under obligation to him for 
much good advice; but I will confess he 
has never seen fit to impart to me the fact 
of his marriage, which will be a surprise 
to many.” 

‘‘Oh, monsieur, I beg of you that you 
will never mention it,” I cried in an agony 
of shame and self-reproach. 

‘* Never, madame; believe me, it was 
too disappointing a piece of news in my 
own ease, for me to have any desire to 
place others in the like unhappy position. 
But allow me first to apologize for fright- 
ening you; pardon me that I cannot look 
upon it as an insult; and now that I have 
made the amende honorable, I will go 
back and answer your first question. I 
shall start for Quebec in two days; I 
shall be back in a week, and then leave 
for Louisbourg at once, if you feel you 
can trust yourself with me.” 

I was so completely in his power that 
I mustered up all my courage, and re- 
plied, bravely enough: ‘‘ M. de Sarennes, 
[ cannot but believe I am safe in the 
charge of one whom I know as so loving 
a son, 30 fond a brother. I trust you, too, 
as the friend of M. de Maxwell; and I trust 
you most of all because you have learn- 
ed my secret, and being a gentleman, I 
believe you will not betray it.” 

‘I don’t know hew far I accept the 
compliment, but at all events, madame, I 
shall say nothing of your affairs. Re- 
member, though, it rests chiefly with you 
to prevent suspicion. You must keep the 
same free intercourse with me, and never 
allow my mother or sister to gather by 
word or sign that the nature of our con- 
ference to-day has been otherwise than 
pleasant. Now that we have come to an 
understanding, no doubt some news of 
Louisbourg will be welcome.” 

As he spoke we turned back towards 
the manor; his whole bearing so changed 
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in a moment that it was hard to believe 
the bright, pleasant-spoken man by my 
side was the same creature of rough, 
brutal instinets and feelings who had 
tortured and alarmed me so cruelly. 
Little by little I recovered my composure 
as he told of the life in the fortress, of 
the probable investment by the English 
in the spring—if they could then muster 
a sufficient tleet—of M. de Drucour, of M. 
Prévost, and best of all, of Hugh, though 
he tried to disturb my peace by hinting 
at some understanding between him and 
Madame Prévost. 

‘It all depends on you now, madame,” 
he said, significantly, as he held the door 
open for me to enter, and fortunately I 
had firmness enough to control myself 
through the long evening and until I 
could gain my room. 


There I broke down utterly, as I knelt 
beside my bed, unable to rise, or to control 
the sobs which shook my whole body. 

Lucey was beside me in a moment. 

‘*Dear heart! Dear heart! Let me 
help you,” she murmured, raising me to 
my feet, and beginning to undress me 
like a child, crooning over me and quiet- 
ing me with tender touches and gentle 
words. 

‘** Oh, Lucy, speak to me, say something 
to comfort me. I am the most unhappy 
woman alive.” 

‘“My dear, dear mistress, no one can 
be so unhappy that our Father cannot 
comfort her. This is the time of all oth- 
ers when He is nearest to you. You 
have but to stretch forth your hand to 
touch His robe; you have but to open 
your heart to have Him come in and fill 
it with the Peace which passeth under 
standing. I am an ignorant woman, but 
I have this knowledge. I went through 
a sorrow, and what I believed to be a dis- 
grace, helpless and alone, and knew of no 
comfort till He sent me His. 

‘*T do not know your sorrow, I might 
not understand it if you told me, but be- 
side this bed is standing One who knew 
what it was to be alone more than any 
other, and He is saying to you, ‘Come, 
and I will give you rest.’” 

** Dear Lucy, you are such a comfort to 
me. I do not understand these things 
in the way you do. I have never heard 
them so spoken of; but oh! I feel so safe 
while you speak!” 

‘* Now, mistress, I will sing to you,” 
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104 HARPER'S 
and she sang her sweet songs of comfort 
in trouble, of deliverance in danger, of 
love awaiting us, until my sorrow was 
stilled and I fell asleep. : 

M. de Sarennes kept his word in so far 
as further annoyance was concerned, but 
he displayed a familiarity towards me 
which called forth laughing comments 
from Angélique, and kept me constantly 
on the rack. At the end of the week he 
left on his mission to Quebec, promising 
to return within ten days, and charging 
us to prepare for our long journey. 

I was at my wits’ end to know what to 
do. I could not refuse to go with him, 
no matter what my distrust. I could not 
make any explanation to his mother or 
sister which would not expose me to a 
position I shuddered even to contemplate. 
Would Charles, their idol, behave towards 
any woman worthy of respect as he had 
behaved to me? I was completely in his 
power; no matter what he had done or 
might do, he had but to appear and say, 
‘*Come,” and I must follow, no matter 
how my heart might fail me. 

All too late I realized what I had 
brought upon myself by my cowardly 
evasion of le pére Jean’s commands. I 
had deceived myself, or, rather, I had pre- 
tended to be led by outward chance in- 
stead of honestly following our compact, 
and now I was reaping my reward. That 
this man was in love with me I could not 
doubt, but it was a love that made me 
sick to my very soul when I thought of 
it. Yet he was a gentleman, by birth at 
least; he was answerable to the General 
for my safe-keeping; and no matter what 
uneasiness or unquiet I might suffer on 
the journey, he would not dare to offer 
me any indignity with Lucy by me and 
Hugh awaiting me at its end. 

With this I was forced to be content, 
and busied myself with Angélique and 
Lucy in our preparations. Angélique 
chattered merrily, regretting she could 
uot take the journey with us; her bro- 
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ther knew the woods as others knew the 
town; he could tell every track, whethey 
of bird or beast; he was so cunning that 
no storm surprised him, and so tender |) 
would care for us like children. 

‘““No one is so good to women as 
Charles; he never gets out of patienc 
with me or maman. Let me tell you, 
you are a lucky girl, ‘Mademoiselle’ Ma: 
guerite, to have such a beau cavalier fo. 
your escort. Really, I am jealous of 
your opportunity; my brother is near], 
as fine a man as I am, and I am sure 
any woman would be proud of my atten 
tions.”” Thus she ran on, whilst I listened, 
heart-sick at the thought of being in the 
power of that brother, whom I knew far, 
far better than she. 

But my fortitude was not put to any test, 
for on the very evening of M. de Sarennes's 
arrival Lucy fell ill of some violent fever 
and by the morning it was clear that our 
departure was an impossibility. 

‘*Never mind, madame,” said M. de 
Sarennes, evidently not ill pleased; °° | 
can as well go to my post at Miramiclii 
I have business there which will detain 
me about a month; no doubt by that 
time you will be ready to start.” 

“Will you take a letter for Louis 
bourg?” I asked. 

He laughed. ‘‘ You are like all Paris 
bred folk, madame! Miramichi is a good 
hundred leagues from Louisbourg as the 
crow flies, and more than twice that as a 
man can travel. No,no,madame! You 
must keep your letter until you can de 
liver it in person.” 

He made a pretence of laughing heart 
ily at my discomfiture, and Angélique in- 
nocently joined in, thinking the jest to be 
my ignorance of the country, while my 
heart was bursting with indignation that 
he should thus make a mock of my he!) 
lessness, for he knew well what it meant 
to me that Hugh should be ignorant o/ 
my whereabouts. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. } 


THE WORDS WE DO NOT SAY. 


BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 


EEPER than chords that search the soul and die, 
Mocking to ashes color’s hot array,— 
Closer than touch,—within our hearts they lie— 


The words we do not say! 






A TRANSIENT. 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


YTYWAS when I was keeping the Banks 

| House, over to Bentley Centre, more’n 
thirty yearago. Mr. Harris had been dead 
quite a spell, and I was running the house 
alone, and doing well. Mother lived with 
me. but she was too old to do much, and 
feeble anyway. "Twas the only tavern in 
the Centre, and open all the year round, 
but we didn’t have many folks except in 
summer. But from the last of June ’way 
into September I had a nice lot of summer 
boarders every year, and we had a good 
many transients, stopping over for din- 
ner, and often all niglit too, with supper 
and breakfast. ‘There wasn’t much to 
bring business people. You've been there, 
haven't you? It’s just a quiet little place, 
but it’s got the mountains all round it, 
making it sightly and nice, and plenty of 
green, cool, woodsy spots to walk or sit 
in. And that’s what summer boarders 
like. 

The transients was most generally folks 
that was travelling for pleasure, through 
the mountains and on their way to the 
Gorge or back. Sometimes farmers come 
along on their way to Westboro to ‘tend 
the county fair, or horse men for the 
races, and then again there'd be a run- 
ner or two travelling for some city store 
or other. 

But the transient you asked me to tell 
you about—put up to it, as you said, by 
Dr. Litthe—was another sort. The first 
time I saw him—TI remember it as well as 
if ‘twas last week—was the summer Mis’ 
Haskins’s folks boarded with me. You 
know they’re among tie first families, 
as to standing, in the State, and ‘twas 
a great thing for my house, and for the 
whole town, for that matter, to have them 
put up there. Mis’ Haskins wasn’t well 
that year, and was dreadful nervous and 
whimsy. So they thought they'd go to 
some real quiet kind of place, instead of 
a big hotel, as they’d generaily done. She 
was pretty hard to please, but I did my 
best, and she got along well enough, con- 
sidering. 

But one day everything appeared to go 
wrong, seem’ ’sif. There wasn’t any oth- 
er boarders that time—’twas toward the 
last of June—but the Haskins folks and 


the Sperrys from Derby. And they set 
all together at meals to the long table 
by the south windows, where ‘twas light 
and airy. There was twelve of ’em, five 
each side and one to each end, and ‘twould 
have held sixteen comfortable. Well, that 
day the whole party’d been out driving 
in two wagons, over to the east village 
and Wells Pond. They'd had dinner put 
back to half past one, and ‘twas all ready 
when they come in. They'd called at 
Miss Leonard’s on their way home, and 
brought a young lady that was boarding 
there, a friend of Miss Ellen Sperry’s, 
back with them. I was in the kitchen, 
dishing up, when I heerd ‘em all troop- 
ing in together to the table, and then the 
chairs scraping as they pulled ’em out to 
set down. Then I heerd a kind of loud 
speaking out, and some talking back, and 
a sort of fuss, and next moment Sarah 
Willett, the table girl, came running out. 
And she says, a little flustered, ‘ Mis’ 
Haskins won't set down and won't let 
nobody else set down, ‘cause there’s too 
many folks to the table.” 

I knew she'd got it wrong some way, 
for, as I said before, the table would ac- 
commodate sixteen easy, and I went right 
in. They was all standing up by their 
chairs, looking real hungry and cross, and 
Mis’ Haskins was talking in a kind of 
scolding, upset way. ‘‘ No, I won’t do it,” 
she says; ‘‘ it’s a-tempting Providence; it’s 
as much as iny life’s worth. No, no, no!” 
and she begun <o sort of ery. 

‘* Why, what's the matter?” saysI. ‘Is 
anything wrong, Mis’ Haskins?’ And 
then two or three of them spoke up all to 
once, and I got to understand that there 
was thirteen to set at that table, and that 
was bad luck. I don’t recollect that I'd 
ever heerd of that sign before, though I’ve 
often read about it late years, and seen a 
few folks that held by it. But it wasn’t 
one of our sayings there in Bentley. Thir- 
teen wasn’t any worse than any other 
number there; a little better, maybe, for 
it went by the name of a baker’s dozen, 
and generally meant something thrown 
in, which is always satisfying in this 
world. 

But I see at once ’twas a sign Mis’ 
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Haskins believed in, and that she was 
terrible upset. But what in the world 
could Ido? They was all one party and 
all hungry, and I couldn’t ask any one of 
them to leave the table, and there wasn’t 
another boarder in the house to call in. 
I was at my wits’ end, and didn’t know 
what I'd better do, when all of a sudden, 
but very quiet, a man come into the door 
that led out to the front hall and walked 
right up to the table. He was an under- 
size, homely-looking man, but he had a 
real pleasant kind of face, a mite freckled, 
and slick, thinnish red hair—a perfect 
stranger to me. 

Everybody stopped talking directly, 
and turned to look at him. He sort of 
bowed to us all, and says, in a bashful 
kind of way but real friendly, ‘* Don’t 
let me put you to any trouble,” he says; 
‘*T’m only a transient for dinner.” Well, 
I never was so glad to see any one in all 
my life. And all the folks was tickled to 
death, and showed it. You’d have thought 
he'd been a bit surprised at the way they 
give him a welcome and made room for 
him, but he took it as calm as you please, 
and dropped right into the chair Sarah 
Willett set for him, without a word. 

Sarah said afterwards that he didn’t 
hardly say anything through the meal, 
but eat hearty, as if he enjoyed his vict- 
uals. Only once when young Mr. Sperry 
spoke to him direct and told him what a 
fix he’d helped ’em out of, and how much 
they was obleeged to him for happening 
in, he says, ‘‘ Don’t speak of it; ’tain’t any- 
thing,” and went on with his dinner. I 
meant to speak to him myself before he 
got away, but I was kept by one thing 
and another, and when I got into the 
office at last, he’d gone. He paid his half- 
dollar to Parker Smith, who was clerking 
for us that season, and went off. ‘ Did 
he have a team,” I says to Parker, ‘‘ or 
was he afoot?” And Parker didn’t know, 
hadn’t took notice. Well, of course there 
isn’t anything wonderful in that part of 
the story. "T'was lucky he happened along 
just that minute, that’s all. And I never 
should have thought of the man again 
but for what come after. 

*T was two or three weeks after that, one 
hot day in July, that I had the biggest 
seare of my whole life, I believe. Some 
ways or other I'd turned my ankle, and 
‘twas swelled up and stiff so’s I couldn't 
put my foot to the floor. I was up in my 
bedroom, setting in my rocking-chair, with 
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my foot all wrapped up with cloths wet 
with opedildoe and up on a cricket. || 
the boarders was off one way or other, ex 
cept Mis’ Skinner. She was in her room 
with Janie, her little girl. After a spel] 
she come over to my room with her bon 
net on and hold of Janie’s hand, and asked 
me if she could leave the child there wit) 
me for a few minutes while she went over 
to the post-office. ‘‘She don’t need any 
looking after, Mis’ Harris,” she says 
‘*She’ll play round the room real good 
and quiet, only I don’t exactly like to 
leave her all alone.” I always liked chil 
dren, and Janie wasa favorite of mine, so 
of course I said let her stay. Well, she 
trotted around and looked at my things 
and played with her dolly. I was knit 
ting, hard at work on a new kind of bed 
spread with a real mixed-up pattern Miss 
Lee had been learning me. I got to the 
most ticklish place in it, where the holes 
come in, and I was looking close at it and 
saying over to myself, ‘‘ Put your thread 
over and knit one, put your thread over 
and narrer, knit three plain,” when I heerd 
a little noise. 

I looked up quick, recollecting the 
child—oh, dear, dear, dear! My south 
window was wide open, and there was 
a morning-glory vine climbing up on 
some strings just outside. There was 
pink and blue and white flowers on it, all 
shut up and twisted, of course, at that time 
o’ day, but they looked bright and pretty 
to Janie. So she’d climbed up in achair 
and tried to reach em. The chair’d tipped, 
and she'd slipped out, and—oh! there she 
was hanging with her little white frock 
catched on the thing the green blinds 
fasten to. 

Before the dress give way, before I 
could holler out, before—oh, anything, | 
see some one right in my room step up 
quick behind the child, catch her up in 
his arms, unhitch her frock, and put her 
down on the carpet close up tome. For 
a spell I didn’t think of anything but 
Janie and her being safe and sound. | 
kept stroking her yellow head as she 
leaned it up agin’ my dress, and I felt 
sort of sick and head-swimmy. Then | 
heerd the door creak, and when I looked 
up there was a man going out. He was 
an under-size, homely-looking man, with 
a real pleasant freckly face and thin red- 
dish hair, and I see he was the transient 
that helped us out at the table that day | 
was telling about. I called out to him 
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to stop, and begun to pour it all out how 
thankful and obleeged I was and all, but 
he only says, very quiet, ‘* Don’t speak of 
t: ‘tain’t anything,” he says. Then he 
mumbles out sort of quick and bashful 
something about how he was passing, and 
see I needed a little help, and come in. I 
couldn’t hear him very plain, and then he 
was gone. 

I couldn't follow after him, ’ecount of 
my lame foot, and he didn’t appear to 
hear when I called out to him again. So 
off he went without any more thanks 
from me or anybody. 

Well, that time I did ask a heap of ques- 
tions about him, but nobody seemed to 
know a thing. Folks had seen him com- 
ing along the street, and Mary Willey see 
iim running like a streak through our 
front gate and into the house that after- 
noon. But nobody knew who he was, nor 
which way he come from or went to. 

I disremember just what was the next 
time I saw him. Mebbe ’twas the day 
Hiram Merrit’s cows broke into our corn- 
field. There wasn’t any men folks about, 
but Aleck Brace, a little fellow not more’n 
twelve year old, was in the barn, and he 
run out to see if he could drive ’em out. 
I knew he couldn't do it alone, and I was 
just starting out myself, though my ankle 
wasn't strong yet awhile, when I see the 
cows was all running outo’ the field, and 
there was a man helping Aleck drive 
‘em. 

I didn’t get a chance to speak to the 
boy till ’most night, and then I asked 
him who it was helped him get the cows 
out. He said ’twas a stranger to him, 
a man that was going by and see the 
trouble. Said he was a smallish man, 
with slinky red hair and freckled as a 
turkey egg, but a real friendly way with 
him. I guessed in a minute ‘twas that 
transient again. 

I don’t know but ‘twas afore that, after 
all, that he turned up just at the very 
minute the keeping-room chimney got 
afire. I was out myself, and there wasn’t 
anybody downstairs but Sarah Willett 
and old Aunty Mills that was turning 
and sewing over the breadths of the car- 
pet, and upstairs there wasn't any gentle- 
men, only two or three of the ladies. I 
heerd about it as I was coming up the 
street, and I run home as fast as I 
could, 

But when I got there ‘twas all out, and 
Sarah was sweeping up the soot. She 
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said they'd had a dreadful scare, but just’s 
they was ’most distracted somebody run 
in and emptied a bag of salt on the fire— 
*twas only a blaze of papers Sarah’d been 
burning to get ‘em out of the way—and 
it putit right out. Neither she nor Aunty 
Mills had noticed who done it. But Park- 
er Smith, the clerk, come in a spell after- 
wards, and he says, ‘‘I see that sandy- 
haired man just now, that was here to 
dinner the day Mis’ Haskins had the 
tantrums.” So I felt certain sure that 
transient had helped me out again. 

Twas the queerest thing. He never 
went anywhere else, never give assistance 
toany of the neighbors, and nobody knew 
who or what he was. But he was always 
and forever turning up in the very nick, 
yes, the nickest of time, when P needed 
help or got into any scrape or mess. They 
wasn’t all big things he done, some was 
little; they wasn't all solemn things, some 
was real comical. Why, once I'd gone 
over to Petersville with Mis’ Bryan to 
have a pictur’ took of her baby. It was 
fretty with its teeth, and wouldn't look 
pleasant, all the pictur’ man and the rest 
of us could do. ‘Twas getting late, and 
I'd got to be home to make tea rusk for 
supper. I was real nervous, but just then 
a man come in, or was in, for I didn’t see 
him open the door. He stepped up in 
front of the baby, just where the pictur’ 
thing couldn't take him, and he begun to 
move his hands up and down, and wiggle 
his feet, and shake his head all covered 
with smooth stringy red hair, and twist 
his homely, freckled face in such a ridic’- 
lous way that the baby, let alone the rest 
of us, just laughed right out, aud I’ve got 
the pictur’ of it with the laugh all sot on 
his little countenance. ‘Course ‘twas that 
transient. But he wouldn't stop to say a 
single word, and was off before we could 
thank him. 

Another time I'd been out in the rain 
and got wet, and I catched cold. I felt 
sick all over, and that night I thought I’d 
take some hot peppermint tea. I went to 
the closet for the peppermint, and there 
was the bottle all empty; not a single 
drop left. Now if there's a thing I pride 
myself on, it’s my never being out of pep- 
permint. It’s the one thing that every 
respectable family should keep in the 
house. Aunt Nancy Bartlett used to say 
that to be without peppermint in the 
house overnight was temptin’ Providence, 
and I guess she was about right. It’s the 
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one thing I know that’s hot and cold to 
the same time. So, nat’rally, it’s good for 
folks that’s hot-blooded and feverish, and 
for people that’s peaked and shivery. But 
there I was without a drop in the house, 
and late in the evening too. Just then 
I thought I heerd a noise at the back of 
the house. 

I went to my bedroom window and 
listened, but I couldn’t hear anything. 
Pretty soon I felt sure there was steps in 
the yard, and all of a sudden I recollected 
I hadn't bolted the side door. I took a 
candle and run down stairs. I looked 
about a little, and see there wa’n't nothing 
wrong; then I fastened the door and start- 
ed to go up stairs. I don’t know what 
*twas made me turn round and look at 
the cloék that stood on a little shelf in 
the entry. Justas I done it I see a bottle 
standing there by the box of matches, and 
I reached up and took hold of it. It was 
a middlin’-size bottle. and ‘twas brimful 
of peppermint right up to the cork, as if 
it had just come out of Deacon Hubbard’s 
store. 

Do you s’pose I didn’t know, just as well 
as if I'd seen him, that ‘twas that friendly 
transient done that? 

But I tell you there was another kind 
of help that man fetched me once, and I'll 
never forget it to my dying day. I told 
you mother was living with me then. 
She was most eighty, and she failed up 
fast that summer. The hot weather was 
too much for her, and she grew weaker, 
and one day in August—’twas the 25th 
—we see plain she was a-dying. Dr. 
More had been and gone, saying she 
wouldn’t last many hours, and there 
wasn’t anything he could do. She hadn't 
sensed anything all day, and her eyes was 
shut. 

I was setting close beside her, and 
Libby States, my niece-in-law, nigh by. 
There wasn’t anybody else in the room. 
All of a sudden I see ma move her lips as 
if she was trying to speak, but she didn’t 
open her eyes. I leaned over her and 
says, ‘“What is it, ma?” She sort of 
whispers, ‘‘Sing ‘How—firm—a—foun- 
dation,’” and I knew she wanted her fa- 
vorite hymn. Now I never could sing a 
note in my life, hadn’t any ear or voice 
or idee of tune, besides being all choky 
with sorrow now. Libby was crying so 
hard she couldn't raise a note. I tried to 
say the hymn over, instead of singing it, 
but I see that didn’t satisfy ma. She'd 


always been fond of music, sung in the 
choir when she was young. Her poor 
dry lips moved again, and she says 
‘Sing, sing!’ Oh dear, what wouldn't 
I've given to do what she wanted! 
Just then I heerd a voice begin the old 
hymn to the old tune, the very one ma 
wanted. 

The door was on a jar, and somebody 
was singing outside in the entry. "Twas 
much of a voice; it flatted terribly, and 
it cracked on every single high note, but 
it satisfied mother. She sort of smiled. 
and she kept ber thin, wrinkled old hands 
—is there anything on this whole eart 
like your mother’s hands?—moving a lit 
tle on the sheet to keep time. The voic 
went right through the whole hymn—a 
real long one, you know; and just as it 
come to* 


“ He'll never, no, never, no, never forsake,” 


ma stopped moving her hands, and sort 
of whispers, ‘‘ Never — forsake—” and 
then, ‘‘Ann” (that’s my name), and a 
second after she says, very softly, ‘‘ Na 
than,” and she was gone. 

Nathan was my only brother, a little 
fellow dead and buried twenty year be 
fore, but mother’d never forgot him. | 
could just remember him—a cute, homely 
little fellow, with sandy hair that never 
would curl, and a pleasant little face 
tanned and freckled with being out 
doors. 

But ma thought there never was such a 
child, said he was too good to live, always 
doing things for folks, so helpful and self 
denying. She said he was always talk- 
ing of how he was going to spend his 
whole life just helping folks and getting 
‘em out of trouble, partic’lar his own 
folks. He died, poor young one, when 
he was nine year old; so he never had 
much chance to show what a helper hx 
could be. But here was ma thinking of 
him, and saying his name over the ver; 
last thing. 

I mustn’t make this story too long and 
tire you all out, so I won't tell you how | 
felt to lose my mother, and the lonesome 
time that come afterwards. I found out 
what I’d felt pretty sure of all the time 
—that ’twas my friend the transient that 
had come in just the very minute he was 
needed and sung that hymn for ma. | 
didn’t see him myself, but Sarah Willett 
met him on the stairs, and knew him 
right away. I didn’t think of anything 









for a spell but mother and the last things 
I could do for her. But after the funer- 
al I begun to remember what a comfort 
the hymn had been to her, and I was 
bound to find out something about that 
man. 

But ‘twasn’t any good, all my questions 
ind searching out. Nobody knew who 
ie was, or’d ever had any talk with him, 
though a lot of folks had seen him one 
time or another, and always pretty close 
to my house. 

‘Twas a few weeks after that time, one 
day in September, that Dr. More stopped 
at my door in his buggy. He said he 
was going to see a sick woman over to 
North Bentley, and as he should have to 
pass right bythe Red Hill burying-ground, 
where ma was, he thought maybe I'd like 
to go out there with him. I was glad of 
the chance, for I hadn’t been there since 
the funeral, and I went up stairs to put on 
my things. As I was hurrying, so’s not 
to keep the doctor waiting, I thought to 
myself that I wished I had some flow- 
ers to put on mother’s grave. She was 
a master hand for flowers, could always 
make them grow and bloom. And she 
set a great deal by the wild flowers round 
Bentley, and knew ’em all apart. ‘It’s 
just the time,” I says to myself, *‘ for blind 
gentian that ma always liked so, and 
the twisted-stalk, and everlastings. And 
golden-rod and blue daisies is out a 
plenty. But the doctor ’ll be in a hurry, 
and I can’t ask him to stop for me to pick 
any.” 

I run down stairs and out to the buggy. 
Just as I got in, Dr. More handed me a 
big bunch of posies, and says: ‘‘ Here’s 
your flowers. I'm glad you had them 
ready.” 

‘“Why, what in the world!” I says. 
‘Where did these come from?” 

Dr. More looked real surprised, and 
says, ‘‘ Why,I thought you sent them 
out! A man fetched them here to me just 
now, and says, ‘ Here’s some flowers for 
Mis’ Harris.’” 

** What man?’’T says. 

‘*He was a stranger to me,” 
doctor, ‘‘ 
of him.” 

But I knew who ‘twas well enough. 
There wasn’t but one person on the whole 
airth that would ’a’ happened along with 
just them posies at just that minute. 
‘Twas that transient again. I looked at 
the flowers as we rode along. There was 


says the 
and I didn’t take partic’lar notice 
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blind gentians, purply blue, with their 
green leaves a mite streaky and spotty. 
Mother she was from Vermont, and she 
called them dumb foxgloves. You know 
what I mean—them flowers that’s always 
buds and never open. And there was a 
lot of twisted-stalk, the big kind that 
comes late, with a spike of frosty-looking 
white flowers that smell just the way a 
peach pit tastes. And there was ever 
lastings and golden-rod and blue daisies 
—all the things ma’d been fond of and I'd 
been wishing for. 

Well, then I just had to tell Dr. More 
all about it. This last thing had some- 
how stirred me all up, and I begun to 
think there was something a good deal 
out of the common about this man and 
his doings. I was dreadful excited, and 
I let the doctor have the whole story. I 
told him all about it, all the things that 
had happened to me, and all the times 
this man had helped me out, and how I 
couldn’t find out anything about him, and 
couldn’t get a word with him, and nobody 
could, and all that. But,some ways or 
other, it didn’t seem to make much im- 
pression on the doctor. He didn’t appear 
to think ‘twas no great of a myst’ry, no- 
thing very amazing, after all. I guess I 
didn’t tell it just right, mebbe. "Tany rate, 
he said things only’d happened so; he 
dare say the man was all right, and we'd 
find out all about him some time. Said 
he was a respectable-looking man, and 
pleasant spoken, and he’d surmised at first 
he was some relative of mine that was 
staying to my house. I suppose he meant 
the man favored iny family. He said 
women folks was given to imaginings and 
such. Dr. More was a single man, and 
they said he’d been disappointed when he 
was young. 

I disremember how long ‘twas before I 
see the man again, or whether I ever did 
see him more’n once after that time. But, 
anyways, I recollect the last time, and 
everything that happened then, as well as 
if ‘twas last week. “Twas in October, the 
very beginning of the month. All my 
boarders had been gone some time. I 
was doing my own work, for I didn’t need 
any help when I was alone, except Wells 
Sanford for out-door chores. “T'was af- 
ter five o'clock one afternoon I see a 
team drive up to my door and stop, and 
there was a wagonful of folks come vis- 
iting. 
They was my relations from Danby, Cou- 
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sin Levi Bourne’s folks—him and his wife 
and her mother, and Joshua and his wife 
and little Abigail. They'd come to have 
supper and spend the night. I was dread- 
ful glad to see ‘em, and made ’em real 
welcome. I had plenty of things in the 
house to do with, and I knew I could get 
‘em up a good supper in no time. But 
who was going to wait on them at table 
while I was cooking, frying their griddle- 
cakes and all? “Twas kind of chilly that 
day, and I made ’em all set up to the 
wood fire in the keeping-room, and I 
went out to the kitchen to see what I 
could do. 

I set to work beating up biscuit and mak- 
ing my batter for the cakes, and chopping 
up the cold beef and potatoes for hash, 
when I heerd a man’s step in the back 
entry. Then some one come to the door 
and looked in. "Twas kind of dark, and I 
couldn’t see at first, but I heerd a man’s 
voice say, ‘‘ Don’t put yourself out any, 
Mis’ Harris; it’s only a transient for sup- 
per,” and I knew in one minute ‘twas 
that man. 

I was in such a hurry,and so nervy 
and flustered, that somehow I didn’t think 
of how I'd wanted to see him. and all I 
wanted to say. But I just says, ‘‘ Deary 


me, another for supper, and me with not 
a soul in the house to help me!” 
He come in real quiet, set his hat down 


on the table, and says, very pleasant and 


soft: ‘‘ Let me help ye, Mis’ Harris. I’m 
quite a hand to help, I am.” 

And if you'll believe me, before I could 
say a word he set to work. He set the 
table, getting out the crockery without 
asking me a thing, going in and out very 
quick and still, laying the napkins around, 
and putting on the plates and knives and 
forks. He fixed it real nice, but in a kind 
of an old-fashioned way. When I went 
in to take a look at it, I declare it looked 
for all the world like my mother’s tea 
table when I was a young one; all the 
more because he'd used the old blue and 
white crockery and some other odd dish- 
es ma’d left to me. He helped me about 
every single thing; he was real handy 
for a man, and saved me lots of steps 
and trouble. Pretty soon he says, still 
just as easy and quiet: ‘‘I suppose you'd 
like to have me wait on table,” he says. 
‘‘T’m used to waitin’, and there ain’t 
nothin’ I like so much as helpin’ folks to 
things.” 


I tell you I was pleased. Seems queer 
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now that I took it so easy and let a man 
that had come for his own supper work 
around so, but it seemed to come rea 
nat’ral then. Well, he waited on tabl 

and I never see any one do better, and so 
they all said. Levi told me afterwards 
that he waited on them more’s if he was 
a friend doing for ‘em than like paid help 
He put a big book in one of the chairs for 
little Abigail to set on, and he lifted he: 
up on it as if he was her pa, and pinned 
her napkin round her neck just as nic 

Old Mis’ Fish, Levi's wife’s mother, was 
getting old and sort of childish, and when 
he passed the biscuit to her she looked up 
at him, and she says: ‘‘ How air ye, sii 

Your face is real familiar, but I disremen 

ber your name. How do you call you 
self?” she says. ‘‘ You can call me Na 
than,” he says, very pleasant and soft. 

I didn’t hear nor know anything about 
it till they told me afterwards. He was 
real attentive to the old lady, wrapping 
her knit shawl around her every time it 
slipped off, and picking up her specs when 
she dropped ‘em. They said he had a 
real friendly way with him, urging ‘en 
to eat, pressing the victuals on ’em, and 
doing a good deal more’n there was an) 
call for. 

Bime-by they finished, and I heerd their 
chairs scrape, and then they went into 
the keeping-room again. I run in for 
a minute to tell ‘em I'd be ready pretty 
soon to visit with ’em, and they begun 
to ask me about the man that waited on 
table. Levisaid he thought first he might 
be a relation—he had a kind of family 
look—and when he told ’em his name was 
Nathan, he was pretty sure of it, becaus: 
that had been a great name among tlie 
Bourneses for generations. But I told 
him ‘twa’n’t so; the man. was ’most a 
stranger, and I didn’t even know till that 
minute his name was Nathan. But I said 
that bime-by I'd come in and tell em some 
thing remarkable about this transient and 
the time I'd had with him. 

Then I went back into the dining 
room. The man was there waiting fo: 
me, though I’d been dreadful afraid he'd 
go off in his aggravating way before | 
come back. He’d seemed real taken with 
my old chiny, and he was standing by 
the table with a piece of it in his hand. 
‘Twas a queer, old-fashioned thing —a 
mug—sort of yellowish-white, with a 
black pictur’ on it, and it had been my 
little brother Nathan’s; he’d always drunk 
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his milk out of it. He set it down real 
careful’s I come in; and I says: ‘‘ Now 
you and me, we must have our supper. 
I'll run out and put the griddle on and 
fry some hot cakes, and I'll be back in a 
jiffy. But first,’ I says, ‘I must know 
vhat to call you, for I ‘ain't an idee what 
your name is.” 

He says, kind of bashful like, ‘‘ You 
might call me Nathan.” 

3ut that’s your first name, I sup- 
pose,” I says. 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,” he says, with a real 
pleasant look on his face, ‘* that’s my very 
first name.” 

‘‘“And might I ask your last one,” I 
says, ‘‘so’s to call you by it?” 

He waited a minute, and then he says, 
‘You wouldn't know any better if I was 
to tell you; you wouldn’t understand it; 
but Nathan’s my first name.” 

I thought that was kind of queer, but I 
only said, ‘*‘ Well, when I bring in your 
supper we must have a little talk. For 
you know well enough,” I says, smiling, 
and nodding my head at him, ‘that 
there’s a good many things to be gone 
over betwixt you and me, and there’s a 
sight of things I’m beholden to you for, 
and never a chance before to say obleeged 
to ma” 

‘’Tain’t worth speaking of, Mis’ Harris,” 
he says, in his softly way. ‘‘I was dread- 
ful glad to help ye. There ain’t nothin’ 
[ set by more’n helpin’ people, partic’lar 
my own folks.” 

‘“What did he mean by that?” I asks 
myself, as I fried the griddle-cakes and 
drawed some fresh tea. ‘‘ I ain’t his folks 
as I know; mebbe he means his fellow- 
bein’s or his neighbors. I mean to ask 
him.” : 

But I never done it. He was gone 
when I went back’iiito the dining-room, 
and, sure’s I live and breathe, from that 
day to this I’ve never catched a sight of 
that man—never, never, never. Nobody 
see him go, but Levi'heerd the side door 
shut, and then steps going down the walk. 
All my looking and asking and wonder- 
ing and guessing come to nothing. AIII 
ever knew about him you know yourself 
now. 

Dr. Little, that told you to ask me about 
it, hasn’t been here long. He's dreadful 
interested in folks’ minds and heads—the 
inside of °em—and what they believe, and 


why they believe it, and all that. They've 
got some name for that sort, but I disre- 
member it; but, ‘tany rate, he’s one. He's 
made me tell him that story twenty times 
if he has once, and he goes over n’ over it 
with me. He uses pretty big words, but 
I’ve got so I can follow him, after a fash 
ion. He'll ask me what I really think 
about it myself. Well, I tell him I don't 
know; sometimes I think one thing and 
sometimes another, and then again I don't 
think anything at all. Then he asks me 
if I ever thought that maybe this man 
was my little brother Nathan come back 
in this form, and carrying out his idee 
of helping folks. Yes, I had thought of 
it, and the doctor knew I had, and more’n 
a little, too. But it don’t seem a satisfyin’ 
sort of the’ry. Seems’s if folks, if they’re 
let to come back at all, would come look- 
in’ kind of different from us poor folks 
that’s never had their opportunities ; 
they'd be more like angels or heavenly 
bein’s, appears to me. But this man 
was just a rea! Bentley-lookin’ kind of 
man, plain and homely, and dreadful 
bashful. 

Then, if twas Nathan, why, he’d growed 
up. I wonder if they do grow up in that 
place. This man seemed just about as old 
as Nathan would have been if he’d lived. 
And he’d got the same idees as Nathan 
about helping folks and getting ‘em out 
of trouble. And it was just me, his own 
sister, he helped. But then it don’t stand 
to reason that a soul would come back to 
do such common kind of helping jobs as 
making a baby look pleasant to have its 
pictur’ took, or fetching peppermint, or 
driving cows out of the corn, and all that. 
To be sure, it might come down to sing 
a favorite hymn to a dying woman, or to 
save a little child’s life, but—no, I can’t 
tell what I do think, and so I always tell 
Dr. Little. 

‘* But,” he says, in his solemn, book- 
word kind o’ way that I’ve got by heart 
now—‘‘ but, Mrs. Harris, do you consider 
this visitant a supernat’ral being? Do 
you call it a spirit or ghost?” 

And I always answer, ‘‘ No, Dr. Little, 
I don’t dast to say I hold that.” 

‘* Well, then, my dear Mrs. Harris,” he 
says again, ‘‘ what do you call this appa- 
rition?” 

And I always answer, ‘‘ Why, I just 
call him a transient.” 
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A BALLAD OF MANILA BAY. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


b om threats how vain, Corregidor; 

Your rampired batteries, feared no more; 

Your frowning guard at Manila gate,— 
When our Captain went before! 


Lights out. Into the unknown gloom 
From the windy, glimmering, wide sea-room. 
Challenging fate in that dark strait 

We dared the hidden doom. 


But the death in the deep awoke not then; 

Mine and torpedo they spoke not then; 

From the heights that loomed on our passing line 
The thunders broke not then. 


Safe through the perilous dark we sped, 

Quiet each ship as the quiet dead, 

Till the guns of El Fraile roared—too late, 
And the steel prows forged ahead. 


Mute each ship as the mute-mouth grave, 

A ghost leviathan cleaving the wave; 

But deep in its heart the great fires throb, 
The travailing engines rave, 


The ponderous pistons urge like fate, 

The red-throat furnaces roar elate, 

And the sweating stokers stagger and swoon 
In a heat more fierce than hate. 


So through the dark we stole our way 
Past the grim warders and into the bay, 
Past Kalibuyo, and past Salinas,— 

And came at the break of day 


Where strong Cavité stood to oppdése,— 

Where, from a sheen of silver and rose, 

A thronging of masts, a soaring of towers, 
The beautiful city arose. 


How fine and fair! But the shining air 

With a thousand shattering thunders there 

Flapped and reeled. For the fighting foe— 
We had caught him in his lair. 


Surprised, unready, his proud ships lay 

Idly at anchor in Bakor Bay;— 

Unready, surprised, but proudly bold, 
Which was ever the Spaniard’s way. 


Then soon on his pride the dread doom fell, 
Red doom,—for the ruin of shot and shell 
Lit every vomiting, bursting hulk 

With a crimson reek of hell. 
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THE BATTLE * MANILA 








But to the brave though beaten, hail! 

All hail to them that dare and fail! 

To the dauntless boat that charged our fleet 
And sank in the iron hail! 


Manila Bay! 


Manila Bay! 


How proud the song on our lips to-day! 
A brave old song of the true and strong 
And the will that has its way; 


Of the blood that told in the days of Drake 
When the fight was good for the fighting’s sake! 
For the blood that fathered Farragut 

Is the blood that fathered Blake; 


And the pride of the blood will not be undone 
While war's in the world and a fight to be won. 
For the master now, as the master of old, 

Is ‘‘the man behind the gun.” 


The dominant blood that daunts the foe, 
That laughs at odds, and leaps to the blow,— 
It is Dewey’s glory to-day, as Nelson’s 

A hundred years ago! 


THE COMING FUSION 


OF EAST AND WEST. 


BY ERNEST F. FENOLLOSA. 


I.—WESTERN IGNORANCE 
ULTIMATE ISSUE. 
f}\HE character and meaning of the far, 
alien world we call the East have 
merely pricked the curiosity of stray 
scholars, or spurred the ambition of a 
few adventurous merchants. Most of us 
read of British diplomacy at Peking with 
vague curiosity, as an echo from another 
planet rather than as the crisis of modern 
history. Of those who have lived in the 
very theatre of the East, few were able to 
discern the plot of the unfolding drama, 
or attempt to warn their countrymen with 
pen and speech. The prophet is yet heard 
sneeringly who claims in Chinese culture 
vital import for all that our common civ- 
ilization holds dear. 

In England this apathy has gone to the 
point of paralyzing Anglo-Saxon will. 
Able to interpret words, not men, writers 
published the narrowness of their own 
souls in such misstatements as that ‘‘ there 
is no vital human interest in Chinese and 
Japanese history, literature, biography, 
thought, and morals”; nothing that the 
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West has not already worked out to bet- 
ter purpose; no new light thrown upon 
the supreme subject—man. And yet, un- 
der the blind eyes of these authorities, the 
most wonderful experiments in practical 
sociology were testing a unique flexibility 
of faculty, and a race’s devotion that could 
be explained only from the concentration 
into character of itsancient ideals. Where 
should we study ideals but in the hearts 
of living men, and not in the desiccated 
imagination of mere linguists? And those 
who, like the author, have known East- 
ern peoples for years, face to face, in their 
home life, their inmost aspiration, know 
that the history and literature of these 
races are alive to-day as a working force, 
aglow with a romantic interest and an 
illumination of humanity that almost ri- 
val the records of ancient Greece. 

But further danger has been lent to 
popular ignorance by the endorsement of 
certain English and American editors, 
whose judgment a streak of jealous scep- 
ticism seems to sour whenever they touch 
the cosmopolitan value of Eastern races. 
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Of Japan, especially, they declare that the 
recent progress is a farce, a veneer over 
barbarism; that her people are liars, con- 
ceited, cruel, hungry to ‘‘ wipe out” for- 
eigners, and even to sweep Europe with 
a ‘* yellow inundation”; that there is no 
family feeling among the Japanese, no 
sweet home life, no true patriotism, but 
a blind, habitual, animal loyalty; no 
word for ‘‘love” in their language, no 
chastity among their women, and no- 
thing original in their thought and cult- 
ure. Such cruel slanders have again 
and again disgraced the pages of papers 
like the Spectator and the Atheneum, 
the latter of which goes on grossly to as- 
sure us that the Japanese takes no true 
delight in the peculiar beauties of his 
landscape. Such slanders palsied Lord 
Salisbury’s hand after the Shimonoseki 
treaty, and again when Germany and 
Russia tricked him into sharing their par- 
tition of North China. Errors are crimes 
when they contribute to their country’s 
downfall. 

But the last year has witnessed an un- 
expected awakening on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The forcing together, of the two 
halves of our race by the Spanish war, 
and the unfolding, if only for a glimpse, 
of a common, unheard-of destiny in the 
East, are like the very voice of Time sud- 
denly made audible. Such changes come 
quickly, when the world is ready to re- 
veal its vast, silent preparations. It is 
no accident, but an inevitable silting of 
currents as wide as the seven seas. The 
‘* balance of power” in Europe, so firm, 
that it paralyzed her boasted humanity 
amid Armenian massacres and Turkish 
triumphs, has split its little Continental 
shell, and dispersed over the world wild 
forces, like so many liberated gases, bat- 
tling along lines of least resistance in 
Africa and central Asia, until they con- 
centrate their whirling, angry masses over 
the focus of the China Sea. It is a dra- 
ma more sudden and mighty than the 
Macedonian’s transport of Greece to In- 
dia. And if that former contact of East 
and West resulted in a union of cultures, 
from which sprang modern Europe, so 
must this latter-day meeting issue in a 
world-wide fusion, from which shall arise 
a broader manhood. 

But if our young consciousness is at 
last to appropriate the East, we cannot 
have the foundation of our responsibility 
laid too deep. The crisis is too grave to 
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be led by selfish ambition. It must be no 
conquest, but a fusion. We are not to 
court Japan for the number of her battle 
ships, nor weigh China by the tonnage of 
her imports; rather to challenge the East 
soul to soul, as if in the sudden meeting 
of two brothers parted since childhood. 
It is primarily a test of owrselves, whether 
we are capable of expanding local Western 
sympathy and culture to the area of liu 
manity. Asclan-feeling merged into race 
life, and this into Christian empire; as the 
discovery of America and India lifted feu 
dal Europe to the enthusiasm of world-ad 
venture, universalizing the keen mind of 
Elizabethan England, until it became tlie 
mirror of all humanity in Shakespeare 
so to-day must we prove the absolute 
value of Western thought and institutions 
by their flexibility, by breaking through 
their selfish nationalism, dropping al] 
mean sense of strangeness and jealousy, 
and exhibiting a sympathy that shal! 
thrill to amalgamate with everything hu 
man, aspiring, and constructive in that 
wonderful Eastern world. We 
shirk the responsibility if we would 
Whether we like it or not, our lot is 
thrown with it, for good or ill, from now 
on, and to all time. The test is mutual. 
It is not merely that the West shall from 
its own point of view tolerate the East, 
nor the East the West; not even that the 
West shall try to understand the East 
from the Eastern point of view—but that 
both, planting their faith in the divine 
destinies of man, shall with co-operation 
aim at a new world-type, rich in those 
million possibilities of thought and 
achievement that exclusion blindly stifles. 
For this fusion is to be not only world 
wide, but final. The future historian wil] 
look back upon our crisis as unique, tlie 
most breathless in human annals. Here 
tofore race unions have existed for limit 
ed areas ouly—composite cultures whose 
defects and abuses outlying types might 
eventually rectify. Rome was regener 
ated by Teutonic character, and Hun tyr- 
anny by Tartar freedom. But to-day each: 
of the pledged factors absorbs the power 
and hope of a hemisphere. The Western 
type of culture is marked, scarred, cast 
into a hard mould for all Aryan peo 
ples; the Eastern is full, over-ripe, de 
spairing of new expression in its worn-out 
words. Each has exhausted the separate 
fruitage of its seeds. If the union fai! 
now, the defect must be consanguineous to 


cannot 
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the end; for there is no new blood, no 
outlying culture-germ for subsequent in- 
fusion. Suchas we make it now, it must 
remain till the end. This is man’s final 
experiment, 

It follows that every available element 
now earelessly discarded will be an eter- 
nal loss. It is this fact that makes the 
immediate study and preservation of the 
Kast so important. Providentially has 
this double factorial wealth been guarded 
by the ages for a coming fusion. For it 
is to be no one-sided household, this 
wvorld-marriage, whose troth was plighted 
two thousand years ago. And though 
bride and groom look strangely at each 
other, it is only by a free and equal con- 
tribution of their several talents that they 
can meet the responsibility of all time. 


Il.—THE PROGRESS OF THE FUSION SINCE 
THE OPENING OF JAPAN. 

It was knowledge of this issue that 
made residence in Japan between 1880 
and 1890 of such romantic interest. In 
her struggle with herself one saw an ad- 
vance phase of the fusion worked out 
under the eye. While Western journals 
appraised her solely for her blind copying, 
the crisis of her history was the effort to 
preserve her own ideals. By 1887, when 


the copying had culminated in the impor- 
tation of Paris milliners, a revolution 


was at hand. The West, mistaking this 
intelligent attempt at self-development, 
led by graduates of Western universities, 
cried out, ‘‘ A conservative reaction!” Yet 
it was no new thing. Japan's yielding 
to Commodore Perry was no miraculous 
conversion to Western taste, but the con- 
viction that fire must be fought with fire. 
The very youth who rushed feverishly to 
Europe studied ship-building and cannon- 
foundry to hold off the intruders. It was 
not to revive Tokugawa anachronisms, 
but to block equally antiquated Western 
formalism. And though, for a moment, 
the radicals did their best to ape our de- 
fects, the Japanese patriots of 1850, 1890, 
and to-day, have seen clearly their unique 
mission to preserve the Asiatic best, and 
combine it with the European in a new 
composite type worthy of becoming a 
model for the world. 

But the chief obstacle to Japan’s play- 
ing her destined part was the West's mis- 
conception of her attitude toward China. 
Our journals proclaimed deadly rivalry 
between the two powers, Japan’s ambi- 
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tion, lust for Corean conquest, and delib- 
erate expansion of army and navy to crush 
the older empire. We credited her with 
vulgar ambition only. This was a radi- 
cal error. Her desire from the first was 
for friendship and alliance. It was her 
government's stern resistance to the * Jin- 
go”’ party—who wanted Corea in 1873 
that brought on the Satsuma rebellion of 
1877. In 1879 General Grant gave both 
China and Japan the advice embodied in 
his famous Nikko conferences. I was 
then living at Nikko, and had the privi- 
lege of conversing with him on the sub- 
ject. He frankly asserted that the East 
was the theatre of coming events, in which 
the only barrier to European spoliation 
would be the union of the two nations. 
From this policy I have personal know- 
ledge that Japan has never swerved. On 
two occasions, when Chinese pride had 
pushed her to the brink of war, Count Ito 
by personal persuasion averted the issue. 
And at home, be it remembered, the so- 
valled ‘‘conservative reaction ” was eager- 
ly reviving the study of Chinese history 
and literature. 

But the mistake of the West in this 
matter was nothing to the fatality of Chi- 
na’s. In spite of General Grant, she would 
not believe in Japan’s disinterestedness, 
nor in her denial of apostasy. The efforts 
of Li were ultimately fruitless, the cabal 
at Peking resisting all reform that might 
expose their own corruption; and, after 
twenty-five years of forbearance, Japan 
had no alternative but to bring her big 
bullying brother to his senses. She fought 
the war solely to win China over to her 
conservative policy. This can be proved 
from every genuine record. 

When the first terms of peace gave 
Japan the right to regenerate China, I 
clapped my hands and cried, ‘‘ This is the 
greatest news of the century!” Then came 
that threat of European coalition, which 
justified Japan’s worst fears. Then was 
revealed that Germany and Russia had 
already planned spoliation as a block to 
Japanese reform, and that the exposure 
of China’s weakness had but forced their 
hand. Oh, then, if England had but 
known the truth! But the spitefulness 
and jealousy of her merchants and jour- 
nals denounced Japan as a robber, watch- 
ed apathetically the real robbers throttle 
her one available ally, and helped them 
deceive their victim by encouraging her 
corruption and backing her stubborn in- 
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sanity, while they boasted to Europe of 
themselves as the champions of Christian 
culture, and vilified Japan as the savage 
leader of a ‘‘ yellow terror.” How Eng- 
land could have been fooled by such su- 
preme hypocrisy is beyond belief. It was 
the opportunity of her career. A word 
from her would have spurred the indig- 
nant Japanese to resistance and China to 
reform. We awaited it breathlessly, but 
in vain. No! The Spectator looked 
‘in alarm at an alliance with a ‘ heathen 
nation.’” Error and prejudice paralyzed 
Anglo-Saxon will at the supreme crisis. 

In 1896 I wrote: ‘‘ Let us wake up be- 
fore too late to the fact that little Japan 
is arming herself to stand, like the Greeks 
at Thermopyle, as champions, against 
barbarians, of the widest human interests. 
The supreme problem of preserving East- 
ern factors for our world’s future type 
has become, for the moment, a struggle 
of military forces. If China has already 
given Russia pledges that virtually un- 
dermine her, the last hope is England. 
She cannot afford to see Japan worsted 
in a contest that will make the North 
Pacific a Russian lake. The very gates 
of India would tremble. It would be the 
self-abdication of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
For if there be a threat to civilization, it 
is from the Muscovite. If, backed by 
France, we give him the utter prestige 
and wealth of Oriental expansion, then 
indeed may we see such an invasion of 
the West by Russian-led Asiatic hordes 
as there will be no’ Martel to repulse. 
The balance turns now with the British 
navy. Its junction with the Japanese 
can face any coalition of Russia’s Euro- 
pean dupes. It will expose a gigantic 
‘bluff.’ It will give England eternal su- 
premacy in the East, the privilege of 
sharing with Japan the reorganization of 
the oldest, the richest, and, in some re- 
spects, the most human empire of the 
world.” 

Thus writing and lecturing, I started 
again for Japan. In passing from Suez 
to Singapore it was most interesting to 
collect the opinions of every Englishman 
I could interrogate. Army officers in 
Cairo, or bound for Bombay, were unan- 
imous in asserting that the moment’s op- 
portunity was a Japanese alliance. ‘‘ We 
will send her our ships,” cried Colonel 
Martin, ‘‘and welcome one hundred thou- 
sand of her soldiers as brothers in India!” 
‘It is the sole salvation of England 
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against Russia!” echoed a chorus of 
bronzed majors. But as we neared Hone- 
kong, and rallied civilians and tea-mer 
chants, the tune changed gradually to thy 
old deadly treaty-port whine. It was a] 
—‘*Poor China!” ‘That cocky little 
bloodthirsty Japan!” In Nagasaki, Y, 

kohama, and Tokio even, I found the sam: 
blatant ignorance, the very English res 
idents, whose future lay with Japan's 
success, siding with China. 

A rapid investigation revealed wher 
the shoe pinched. There was a new fac 
tor in the problem, namely, an extraor 
dinary advance in Japanese industry and 
commerce. The land I revisited had 
become a new world. Where, befor 
poverty was grinding the farmer, green 
moss disintegrating the mouldering ware 
houses, and the apathetic populace co. 
tent with Tokugawa conveniences, now 
two hundred great chimneys made tli 
new manufacturing centre of Osaka look 
like Pittsburg, railroads checkered tli 
provinces, wages had risen, and the peopl 
were every where adopting a higher stand 
ard of living. It would seem as if such 
expansion must interest the alien resi 
dent; but, in fact, it destroyed some of 
his old and unfortunate privileges. Jap 


anese agents now bought directly in 


Western markets, new treaties were to do 
away with extra-territoriality, and the 
prestige of the foreign merchant as the 
haughty master of a superior and dis- 
dainful race was at an end. 

It was clear that a new and powerful 
factor had entered into the Eastern prob 
lem, namely, the industrial. There was 
more than a diplomatic storm-centre at 
the scene of the Chinese war. It was 
the rise of Eastern manufacturers and 
commerce to world importance. In re 
spect of these, at least, China was follow- 
ing in Japan’s footsteps. Cotton-facto- 
ries were rising, like mushrooms, at tlie 
mouth of the Yang-tse, Shanghai was al- 
ready a metropolis, and the opening up 
of a fabulous interior trembled in tle 
balance of negotiations. The supreme 
truth that China’s wealth would form the 
core of the world’s coming commerce, and 
that its controller would control that 
world, had dawned upon Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Japan, but left England napping 
in self-content with outgrown methods. 
The fusion was not to be postponed to a 
coming century, but fought out in tle 
immediate struggle for China’s markets. 
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Such was the situation up to the close 
of 1897. While the London Times flat- 
tered itself with ten years of reprieve, for 
Russia to build her transcontinental rail- 
way, the latter moved to the attack in 
swift secrecy. Germany, squeezed 
tween France and Russia, and repelled 
by England’s impotent coldness, had no 
choice but to join the conspirators. In 
vain did patriots and specialists like Col- 
quhoun thunder their warnings after the 
‘‘ mailed-fist’ episode; while secretaries 
ran about wondering if Russia’s seizure of 
Port Arthur were a counter-stroke to Ger- 
many’s of Kiao-Chau. He exposed the 
triple alliance to dismember China, de- 
nounced the meanness and folly of leav- 
ing Japan to tight England’s battles, and 
laid the break-down of her diplomacy, as 
in 1895, to her fatal ignorance and in- 
aptitude. Even our own conservative 
Nation ventured this in January: ‘‘ The 
British naval force in the Eastern seas is 
so much greater than that of any other 
power, especially if supported by Japan, 
that a determined man at the Foreign 
Office can really do whatever he pleases.” 
But the man was not there. 

Then came the bitter fiasco of March, 
whose imbecility England will regret 
long after she has forgotten the idiocy of 
George III. Russia had issued her Port 
Arthur ultimatum, demanding reply by 
the 17th. Onthellth London merchants 
were rubbing their eyes and memorial- 
izing the government. China, in her 
last agony, appealed to Lord Salisbury. 
Japan awaited the decisive word. It 
would have baffled Russia’s game once 
and forever. But Salisbury was content 
to beg guarantee that England might 
share in Port Arthur’s commerce! And 
this when St. Petersburg was undermin- 
ing Peking! On the 17th China yielded; 
and on the 19th came England’s protest, 
but too late! So the ‘‘crime of a cen- 
tury”? was committed. No subsequent 
coneessions England has wrested can 
itone for the error. They are but join- 
ing the Russo-German game of grab. In 
thus playing Russia’s hand against Ja- 
pan, England violated the hope of civili- 
zation, and the sacred trust of maintain- 
ing her share in it. 

Through those anxious and fatal days 
how we Americans in Japan deprecated 
the traditional policy of our own free 
land that held her aloof from all foreign 
responsibilities, when the cause of civil- 
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ization, and of freedom itself, was jéop- 
arded by England's cowardice! How 
dared we hide behind a selfish fear of 
European entanglement, while the world 
was ranging her power in hostile ranks 
to battle for her ultimate issue? Here 
was a planet’s domination to be shared, 
a neighbor of four hundred millions to 
regenerate, a commerce to be wiped out 
or fought for that had grown fifty per 
cent. in a single year! Yet, as England 
was tearing her hair over a few naked 
Africans, so we had just enough philan- 
thropy to weep for a handful of starving 
Cubans. It was a strange sight, these 
two little innocent Anglo-Saxon babes, 
smiling in the cradle of their virtue, at 
the robbery of a world! 

Who could have foreseen the sudden 
revolution that has dazed ourselves in 
dazing Europe—the old bitter dislike be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon brethren melted as 
wax, and the distrust of both for Oriental 
faith shattered like the ‘‘ veneer” we 
thought it? Our strange war with Spain 
was a trumpet blast in our ears. It re- 
awakened our ideality. It reveals the un- 
generous mistake of ‘‘ anti-imperialists,” 
that our responsibility can possibly end 
with ourselves. To relinquish the Philip 
pines on pain of * land-grabbing ” is like 
refusing to disarm a ruffian for fear he 
may accuse us of stealing his knife. The 
entrance of America into the issue is a 
glorious pledge of its success. 


IIIl.—THE FACTORS OF THE IMMEDIATE 
FUSION. 


Such is the problem and its recent his- 


Let us look at its present chances 
The pivot on which they 
turn is Japan. Her calm independence 
is phenomenal. She awaits England’s 
decision with a half distrust, that the lat- 
ter’s credulity, unfortunately, warrants. 
To-day she is willing to join an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance. Her journals politely 
advise us to retain the Philippines. But 
they hint, also, that the weak vacillation 
of our race may try her patience too 
long. Meanwhile she goes on promul- 
gating new treaties, codes, and tariffs, 
preparing to enter on terms of equality 
the status of her possible allies. She is 
reforming her system of education, and 
straining every term of the treaties to 
accommodate the introduction of foreign 
capital. It is utterly impossible in the 
future that she should swerve into an 
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for solution. 
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unctosmopolitan course. On the other 
hand, her responsibility to mediate in 
China’s coming enlightenment has led 
to new and more hopeful zeal. Perhaps 
it was well that Japan could not essay to 
be Cliina’s savior while her armies were 
at the gates of the Gulf. Her subsequent 
campaign has been one of peaceful per- 
suasion. Her representatives at Peking 
are selected for their sympathy with the 
mother civilization. Japanese journal- 
ists, merchants, and savants have pene- 
trated every explorable nook from the 
borders of Thibet to Tongking, and to- 
day their greatest veteran statesman, 
Marquis Ito, temporarily relieved of his 
premiership, departs on a semi-private 
mission to China, where his life-long 
sympathy, his friendship with Li Hung- 
Chang, and his representation of people 
ready to shed the last drop of their blood 
for Chinese independence, will work mar- 
vels of mutual understanding. 

But the key to the situation is that 
China has already waked. The rash 
coups of Germany and Russia have rude- 
ly shaken her into her senses. She sees 
now that Japan was right and sincere. 
Her revolution is coming as rapidly as 
did the former’s forty years ago. She is 
authorizing railroads and other capitali- 
zation all over her dominions; reorganiz- 
ing army and navy; changing, by practi- 
cal standards, the very key of her intellect, 
her vast system of education that cul- 
minates in the civil-service examinations; 
and, most wonderful of all, remodelling 
her court etiquette, in its seclusion and 
its treatment of foreign representatives. 
Such reforms are coincident with the 
waning influence of that coterie of self- 
ish mandarins who have intrigued with 
Russia. The mass of the people is rising 
in intelligent clamor against the old dead- 
ly abuses. But the most striking feature 
of this movement is China’s recognition 
of Japan’s right and ability to lead it. 
As we predicted years ago, the gallant 
islanders are the only possible mediators 
between Asiatic thought and the thought 
of the West. It is not to despoil Chinese 
ideals that Japan comes and is welcomed, 
but to strengthen them. To-day China 
is buying up large numbers of Japanese 
text-books and translations of European 
literature, employing Japanese in many 
of her offices, and sending one hundred 
and fifty selected students not to Europe, 
but to the care of the Tokio government 
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for education in Japanese universities 
What this means to the world is in 
calculable. It introduces a fourth phas: 
of the long-predicted fusion. Let no fo, 
eign ambition, however generous, recko,, 
without this accomplished union between 
the two great Oriental races. It gives 
the East an independent policy and 
sphere of action. In either of the three 
phases of the fusion—diplomatic, indus 
trial, and spiritual—it guarantees that 
shall be fusion, and not conquest. As fo: 
the first, this Eastern union may not be 
strong enough to fight either Russia or 
England, but it will be the better able to 
dictate equal terms to whichever may 
claim its eventual alliance. Unquestion- 
ably it prefers the Anglo-Saxon, whose 
policy is the guarantee of political integ 
rity and of industrial freedom. But if 
it be forced to throw in its lot with Rus- 
sia, or the one strong power of the world 
willing to fight for her claim, it may 
hope yet to save something Oriental from 
ruthless destruction. From the point of 
view of Anglo-Saxon interest, too, this 
union is most significant. So long as 
China and Japan were misconceived to 
be enemies, there was smail chance to 
do aught but thunder from battle-ships 
But now the Japanese alliance means 
Chinese friendship also, and is an indis 
pensable condition thereto. The fruit 
hangs ripe, ready to drop into our hands, 
if we have the ‘‘ nerve” to seize it. One 
joint word from England and America 
can wipe out the mortal mistake of Kiao 
Chau and Port Arthur by a forceful res 
titution of these and other booty to China. 
Doubtless it would mean a thorough re- 
organization of China’s government aid 
defences under Anglo-Saxon and Japan 
ese supervision; but who could wish for 
a more generous opportunity for supreme 
influence in the greatest cause of history / 
As for the second phase of the fusion, 
the industrial, the outlook is still more 
dazzling. Do what it will, the Orien 
tal alliance cannot supply the needed 
capital, nor can it afford to mortgage its 
future to a diplomatic enemy. On the 
other hand, when the very thing tl 
West fights for is markets, how futile to 
exploit barren continents when the em 
pire of the world but waits a magic word 
to produce splendors of which Rome nev- 
er dreamed! Wealth is the key to world 
control ; and while England looks sleepily 
for an indefinite continuation of Chinese 
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trade as a “fair” item in her teeming 
ledgers, Russia grabs for that golden key 
where it is really hidden—in the capital- 
ization of Chinese industry. Let not 
timid English and American monopolists 
shrink from the prospect of rivalry in 
Chinese manufactures. Whether we like 
them or not, there is no possibility of 
suppressing them. The sole problem is 
whether the Russian or the Anglo-Saxon 
shall own them. The fact to face is that, 
in China’s resources of raw materials, me- 
talic wealth, fuel, water transportation, 
and a solid averdupois in labor that over- 
weights the combined world, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States will be out- 
classed. Would Manchester and Phila- 
delphia rather brave Russian competition 
than control with their own capital that 
imperial realm to be had for the asking? 
If so, the Anglo-Saxon deserves to pass 
from the world, as he will. But if we do 
not realize the imminence of the crisis 
too late, there is hope. With his superb 
business methods, joined to Japanese apti- 
tude, before the end of the next century 
Shanghai should become the metropolis 
of the globe, with a commerce rivalling 
New York’s and London’s. For the con- 
suming capacity of four hundred mill- 
ions, With standards raised by their own 
energies, implies an industrial demand 
barely conceivable. We must be imbe- 
ciles if there remain not room for our 
own energies at both ends of the trade. 
If America reject this opportunity, she 
will have no alternative but to erect a 
barrier of tariffs and navies so enormous 
as to render her an industrial island of 
the type of medizval Japan. 

The situation is a new one, unlike that 
of India, Siam, Java, and Central Africa 
in this important respect—that the lati- 
tude of China allows permanent Euro- 
pean residence. England has sacrificed 
her generations to control the former re- 
gions, where there can be no true fusion 
of blood or personal influence. The hand- 
ful of bleaching foreigners always re- 
mains exotic, whose stock must be per- 
petually recruited. But in China and 
Japan nothing can prevent us from com- 
ing to inhabit the soil, and mixing our 
lives and our thoughts with its destiny. 
As saviors, organizers, and fellow-labor- 
ers we shall be welcomed with every 
privilege. Not only our capital, but our- 
selves bodily—our families, our homes, 
our ideals—shall be transplanted freely 
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to those genial climes. Already Japan, 
under the new treaties, is becoming a 
residence-garden for the world’s leisure. 
China, with coming conditions, shall be 
the workshop for its energies. 

In this fact lies a guarantee for the 
third and most important phase of the fu- 
sion—that of true civilization, its culture. 
If war and markets were not culture’s 
pioneers, they would offer us but a shal- 
low ambition. We must refuse to be 
dazzled. If we aim only at a stupendous 
glut of luxury, the empire we build will 
be but short-lived, rotting of its own dou- 
ble abuses. It is only the conservation 
and expansion of the world’s choicest 
ideals that can justify and save it. All, 
of any source, that can thrill, free, and 
beautify human aspiration must be nur- 
tured by its conscientious teaching. It 
is how types of manhood will fuse that 
challenges our anxiety. If co-living 
strengthen not the twofold morality, it 
will be a failure. Here also is infinite 
fuel to rekindle the world’s imagination. 

Would some challenge this claim that 
the East has aught to offer, out of her 
soul, worthy of our acceptance? I rest 
my final plea for fusion upon its asser- 
tion. Apart from war and trade, West- 
ern methods halt unsatisfied. For thirty 
years we have created very little, but 
asked many questions. An age of scepti- 
cism is like a fallow year for soil. In 
this union with the East, if ever, shall 
our questions be answered. I claim that 
the Chinese intellect is, on the whole, the 
equal of our own, defective in places, 
doubtless, as perhaps is ours, but capable, 
with our help, to bear the strain of equal 


responsibility. We shall find that it has . 


won some advance stations in fields where 
our experience is yet raw. We shall re- 
gain in this East magnificent enthusiasm 
long grown cold, living ideals that shall 
lend wings to ourown. There is hardly 
a mooted topic—art, literature, philoso- 
phy, morals, manners, family organiza- 
tion—that shall not find its parallax of 
computation wonderfully enlarged. We 
shall gain power for wider application of 
our own most sacred convictions, for we 
shall loosen the universal in our own ex- 
periences from its accidental accretions. 
This prophecy, which is based upon a 
lifetime of first-hand study, might be en- 
larged upon, but here I have space for 
only one summary assertion of mutual 
benefit. If we compare the two civiliza- 
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tions in their best types, we shall find that, 
while the strength of the Western has 
tended to lie in a knowledge of means, 
the strength of the Eastern has tended to 
lie in a knowledge of ends. This division 
goes to the bottom of values. If there be 
anywhere in human reach such absolute 
values as ends, the value of the longest 
and strongest chain of means is but rela- 
tive—a reflection of the former. To mis-’ 
take the means themselves for ends is to 
imprison a giant in the toils of his tread- 
mill. It is the defect of our political 
economy that it looks little beyond accu- 
mulation. Few of our millionaires have 
the least conception how worthily to spend 
the enormous powers they control. This 
is one danger of our culture—that it tends 
to deify forces. If it assumes an end at 
all, it is but the vague outcome of an in- 
finite series; it allows us to cultivate no 
garden-patches in our desert of mortal ef- 
fort. This is the Puritan extreme. The 
other danger is our tendency to react 
toward personal pleasure as an end—our 
sole relief from the chain of nature's 
means. This is the Epicurean extreme. 


Between the two a large, dark, almost in- 
visible, region lies, which holds concealed 
the great wealth of normal human ends 
—not a mere attenuated faith, nor a post- 


poned heaven, but a rational measure 
of absolute fruitage here and now, while 
the stem still grows with the working sea- 
sons. Who has yet explored this noblest 
science of ends? Western consciousness 
almost ignores it; but to this it will be 
found that the East has some of its most 
precious discoveries to contribute. 

If this be true, it is necessary to regard 
the fusion of East and West as indeed 
a sacred issue for which Time has waited. 
Each was doomed to failure in its isola- 
tion. Means without ends are blind; 
ends without means paralyzed. But each 
has the privilege to supply what the other 
lacks. The union of means and ends 
must vitalize every seed that man has 
sown. In this light the wrecks of history 
become prophecies. The aims that with- 
ered and the forces that rotted were not 
waste, but a proof of their mutual need. 
The races that shall realize the ideal and 
idealize the real shall be the culmination 
of humanity. On the Eastern side per- 
haps the worthiest candidate is the Chi- 
nese, for they alone are both idealists and 
practical. Their chief defect is that their 
practice needs to be instructed and led by 
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ours. But, on the Western side, who is 
worthy to lead this world’s final crusade 

We cannot trust France, Germany, 0) 
Russia to be true to the issue; they ar 
constitutionally incapable. Of all races 
the French have, perhaps, the least syn 
pathy with others. The dominance of 
their type in Cairo and Anam but stim 
ulates the worst of native vices. The 
others are equally committed to a policy) 
of destruction. If wealth itself were ay 
end, it might be as well for them as for us 
to pamper themselves with its nauseating 
excess. But could they, if they would, 
do more, live more, yearn more, leary 
more, restrain more, than we? Either 
one of us can cast cannon or manage an 
oil trust. But who has preserved alive 
rich germs of individual character and 
free social institutions? Who is most 
tolerant, most humanitarian in his con 
servatism? Not Germany. There is a 
servility of tradition, a formalism in her 
spirit, a mechanical quality in her ver, 
intellect that unfit her for the charge 
As for Russia, I do not know any guar 
antee of manhood in her local institu 
tions, any generous aspiration in her per 
sonal, family, and social consciousness. 

If it be, then, that the responsibilit, 
rests upon the Anglo-Saxon race, let us 
accept it in fear, prayer, and resolution. 
It alone can conceive of a fine balanc: 
between society and the individual, of a 
universal federation and arbitration, that 
shall sound the victory over war. 

And now, a last word to Americans. 
We have awaked; let us awake enoug)! 
But last night we were narrow as Tudor 
feudatories, content with our local issues, 
our private curse of slavery, intent to 
erect a little island of silver coinage. How 
could we unify our scattered aims with 
no centrality of focus on the needs of a 
common humanity? This morning we 
have waked to find ourselves citizens of 
a new world, full of Drakes, and Sydneys, 
and Philips, and Armadas; rich in im 
measurable colonies, investments, adveut- 
ures; of an unlimited mind-expansion: 
of a race-sympathy new in human an 
nals. Columbus and his discovery are 
but a four-céntury-old stepping-stone to 
it; for we were obstacles in his western 
path that had to be first mastered. To 
day we enter literally into his dream, 
and carry the Aryan banner of his cara- 
vels where he aimed to plant it—on the 
heights of an awakened East. 
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TINHE engagement between the Amer- 
] ican vessels and Spanish gunboats 
off Cardenas, May 11, 1898, in no way 
quickened or retarded the natural out- 
come of hostilities; but to us it was tlie 
most sanguine naval action of the war, 
and it showed one phase of that reck- 
less daring and cool effrontery displayed 
by American soldiers and sailors. 

The town of Cardenas is on the south 
shore of the very shallow bay of the same 
name. Access to the bay from the north 
is obtained by a number of shallow and 
tortuous channels between the keys which 
form its northern and eastern boundaries, 
It is about nine miles across the bay from 
north to south. Four miles north of the 
main channel, Piedras and Mono keys 
form a partly sheltered anchorage, which 
we occupied during the day. 

In the shallow waters inside the inner 
keys, safe from our heavy-draught ves- 
sels, the Spanish gunboats kept up an 
activity at once a threat and a challenge 
to the blockaders. Two or three times a 
day one or more of them would stand 
boldly out from the shallows until almost 
in range, and, after a long circle of inspec- 
tion, steam slowly back to their shelter. 

American blood could not stand such 
insulting actions, so one morning the 
torpedo-boat Foote made a dash at them, 
only to find that these Spaniards shot 
better than the average, and that three or 
four to one was too great odds. It was 
therefore determined to await the arrival 
of some of our light-draught gunboats. 

Early on the morning of May 11 the 
Machias and Hudson, cruising off the 
keys, made out a strange smoke, to which 
they gavechase. The stranger was found 
to be the gunboat Wilmington. The Ma- 
chias, which wes commanded by the sen- 
ior officer of those present, hoisting the 
signal, ‘‘ Follow the motions of this ves- 
sel,” led the way in, by the outer anchor- 
age, to an anchorage close up to Diana 
Key. Here, shortly before nine o'clock 
in the morning, the Machias and Wil- 
mington anchored, and, as it was known 
that the main ship-channel was mined, 
the Hudson was sent to explore a partly 
obstructed passage to the eastward of Di- 
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ana Key. For over an hour the Hudson 
quartered the ground, sounding out a tor- 
tuous and almost impracticable channel. 

On her return to the squadron, which 
had meanwhile been augmented by the 
torpedo-boat Winslow, the Hudson was 
directed to accompany the Winslow and 
take soundings in Surjidero Pass, while 
the Wilmington shifted her anchorage 
somewhat to the eastward to cover oper- 
ations. After a rapid survey of the chan 
nel, the Cuban pilot, who was at this time 
on the Winslow directing operations, de- 
cided that this was the best entrance. 

On the strength of this report, the 
Wilmington, after the Cuban pilot had 
been transferred to her, weighed anchor. 
Shortly before noon the American squad- 
ron, consisting of the Wilmington, Wins- 
low, and Hudson, steamed into Cardenas 
Bay in search of the Spanish gunboats. 

Preceded by the smaller vessels, the 
Wilmington picked her way slowly 
through the channel into the bay. Here 
she took the lead, and, with the Hudson 
on her starboard and the Winslow on her 
port quarter, well clear of her guns, pro- 
ceeded toward Cardenas. 

The day was of the lifeless kind, when 
the water Jooks malarious in its sleek still- 
ness, and the air, in its quiet thickness, 
refuses to be seen through, even when 
attacked with the best of glasses. When 
about half-way across the bay, the Hud- 
son was ordered to skirt the then invisible 
western shore, and attack and destroy, 
capture or drive in, any gunboats which 
might be hidden close under the land. 

We were but fairly started when the 
sound of guns to the north caused our 
hearts to give a wild throb of joy. We 
took it to mean that an attempt to escape 
had been foiled by the Machias, and that 
on being driven back the enemy must 
fall an easy prey to the Hudson. What 
we heard was in reality the Machias 
shelling Diana Key previous to the land- 
ing of the party which raised the first 
American flag over Cuban soil. Proceed- 
ing at full speed on our way across the 
bay, the Hudson soon passed the buoys 
of the main ship-channel; and then, see- 
ing nothing of the expected gunboats in 
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retreat, we turned and followed the gen- 
eral curve of the shore toward the town. 
The officers searched, with their glasses, 
every little bay and creek in hopes of 
seeing a concealed gunboat. This profit- 
less search was soon finished, and glasses 
aud vessel were turned toward Cardenas, 
which the Wilmington, followed closely 
by the Winslow, was rapidly nearing. 
The appearance of the town and sur- 
rounding country matched that of the sea 
and sky for haziness, laziness, and absolute 
quiet. Three or four good-sized stone 
wharves, covered with well-built store- 
houses, and a dozen wooden wharves, com- 
pleted the water-front. Back of this, tow- 
ard the hills, extended the town, very 
nearly in the form of a rectangle, and 
with sharply defined limits. To the west- 
ward, from the mangroves at the water’s 
edge to the foot-hills, was a tangle of cane- 
brake. More elevated and less thickly 
wooded country, thinly dotted with coun- 
try houses, bounded the eastern side of 
the town; and on an elevation near the 
shore, about a mile and a half from the 
town, was the large, strongly built strue- 
ture supposed to be the barracks. The 
wharves at the western end of the water- 
front were almost hidden by a cloud of 
little fishing-smacks and coasting-schoon- 
ers, moored two and three tiers deep. 
Prominent among them was a beauti- 
ful little white steamer, which caused us 
to puff with premature pride at the vision 
of towing her into Key West. More than 
a mile off the western end of the town, 
where the water was deep enough, were 
anchored two square-rigged vessels, show- 
ing no colors, and without a soul on 
board. Toward these the Wilmington 
was heading. Moving so slowly as to 
make scarcely a ripple, she steamed down 
close to them, and then changing her 
course to the eastward, ranged along par- 
allel to the shore, about two miles distant 
from it. As there was still no sign of 
resistance, the Winslow closed in with the 
intention of drawing the Spanish gun- 
boats from their hiding- places and in- 
ducing them to give battle in the open. 
Bravely she glided in, feeling her way as 
the water rapidly shoaled, until little more 
than half a mile from the wharves. 
Then, from behind the corner of one of 
the piers, came a flash, followed by a faint 
puff of vapor, and a shell screamed past 
her. Before the Winslow could turn, 
from three or four other places came the 


smokeless flash, and again, and with great- 
er precision, the destructive projectiles. 
The Hudson was making her best speed 
to rejoin the squadron, and had still about 
four miles to go when those on board sa\ 
the flashes of the guns on shore. Before 
the report of the first gun had reached us. 
the Wilmington belched forth a sheet of 
flame. The clouds of smoke rising from 
it proclaimed that the fight had begun. 
Following at full speed, as closely as 
possible in the wake of the other vessels, 
the Hudson, about ten minutes after the 
Wilmington opened fire, passed between 
the two sailing-vessels anchored off the 
western end of the town, and being then 
in range, opened fire with her bow gun. 
The dense smoke around the flag-ship 
made it impossible to read the signals, so 
the Hudson hauled up more to the east 
ward, thus bringing her after-gun also 
to bear,and ran down to within hailing 
distance of the Wilmington. Receiving 
orders to go in closer, we rounded thie 
bow of the Wilmington, and moving in 
to about three thousand yards of the 
shore, turned to the westward, keeping 
up a constant fire on the largest wharf. 
The smoke from our guns was so thick 
that the shore was often hidden, but a 
few hundred yards inshore, and son 
what to the east, an occasional glimpse 
was caught of the gallant little Winslow 
banging away with her 1-pounders. 
Except for the flashes on shore, those 
on the Hudson would not haye known 
there was an enemy. I do not think a 
shot was fired at us during the first twen 
ty minutes of the action, and the noise 
of our guns dominated all other sounds. 
It was well indeed for the Spanish gun 
boats that they had the friendly shelter 
of the solid wharves behind which they 
were concealed, for in the open the 
could not have lived five minutes in the 
face of the Wilmington’s terrific fire. 
With the intention of escaping as muc) 
as possible from the dense clouds of 
smoke that were drifting from the W’/ 
mington toward the shore, the Hudsoi 
now went well down to the western end 
of the town, and there manceuvred so as 
to keep both guns bearing. The shar) 
cracking explosion of the 6-pounders pu! 
an edge to the roar of the heavier guns 
sounding often as one report. Each con 
cussion of our little guns shook the Hud 


son from stem to stern, while to those 


serving them it was like a box on the ears. 
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From the beginning of the engage Turning again to the eastward, w, 
ment the sole efforts of the Spanish gun- moved up toward the Wilmington, try 
ners had been to disable the torpedo-boat. ing to give the Winslow sufficient roon 
One of the first shots fired struck her and in which to turn and work out of the e: 


LIEUTENANT J. B. BERNADOU, 


Commanding officer of the torpedo-boat Winslow, wounded in the action off Cardenas 


partly lamed her. Fairly deluged with 
shot and shell, struck in a dozen places, 
she still fought on, and it was not until 
her steering-gear was injured and she be- 
came nearly unmanageable that her com- 
mander thought of withdrawing. 

As we turned for the second time to the 
sastward, the Winslow came darting out 
of the smoke clouds directly toward us at 
such speed that for a moment collision 
was imminent. A slight shifting of the 
Hudson's lielm allowed us to pass close 
to her. Hailing us, the commanding offi- 
cer of the Winslow told us he intended to 
withdraw his crippled command from the 
fire of the Spanish guns. To our offers 
of assistance Lieutenant Bernadou gave 
answer with a gesture that was all-suffi- 
cient. All he wanted was room to work 
his crippled vessel. He got it. 


emy’s fire; but the nea 
approach of the Wilming 
ton forced the Hudson t 
again turn and work dow) 
to the western end of th 
harbor. As we turned, our 
attention was called to th 
Winslow. Her machine ry 
was stopped, and she was 
rapidly drifting toward 
shore. Forward, a quai 
termaster was industrious 
lv wigwagging to the flag 
ship. Unable to read the 
signal, we ran down within 
hailing distance,and at last 
heard Lieutenant Berna 
dou shout that his vessel 
was totally disabled. Even 
then no request for assist 
ance was made. None was 
needed. 

We were now in line 
with the anchored sail 
ing - vessels, about two 
thousand = yards from 
shore, and the Spanish 
shells were hitting the 
water about us and fly 
ing overhead with nerve- 
destroying frequency. 
With the after-gun’s 
crew ready to handle 
the lines, the Hudson was 
steered for the Winslow, 
close enough to throw a heaving-line to 
her. As we forged ahead across her 
bow, the heaving-line was thrown. It 
fell short. Reversing the engines, and 
putting the helm to starboard, the cap 
tain of the Hudson tried to back his 
vessel down to the Winslow; but work- 
ing directly against her helm, the Hud- 
son backed around until she was bows 
on to the Winslow, and moving away 
from her. The water was so shallow 
that the Hudson was almost unmanage 
able; and now fate, in the garb of the 
reguiar afternoon sea-breeze, was setting 
the Winslow every moment nearer the 
shore, and into a zone of more murderous 
fire. Backward and forward, swerving 
this way and that, the Hudson struggled 
for more than twenty minutes at a task 
that each moment grew more hopeless. 
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THE DECK OF THE ‘* WINSLOW.” 


At last a fortunate sheer, a quick shift of 


the helm, the line was thrown, caught, nervousness 


the hawser was bent on, and the two lit- 


THE SPOT WHERE ENSIGN WORTH BAGLEY 
SAILORS WERE KILLED 


AND THE FOUR 


in 


tle craft started to 
draw away from thei: 
most dangerous posi 
tion. 

As we were ap 
proaching the Wins 
low on our second at 
tempt to close with her 
the tragic event which 
has given this engage 
ment its sad promi 
nence occurred. The 
officers and crew of the 
Winslow were gather 
ed along her rail wait 
ing to grasp the ex 
pected heaving - line. 
Grouped around the 
starboard gun were an 
officer and four men. 
They stood there, the 
men, expectant, every 
nerve taut, waiting to 
grasp the elusive line, 
which was their only 
chance to escape al 
most certain destruc 
tion—the officer, self 


contained, smiling, a perfect antidote for 


his calm bearing. The 


next instant they were gone. A flash, 


barely visible in the 
glare of the sun, a re- 
port, unnoticed in the 
noise of battle, a faint 
puff of vapor, and as it 
cleared away we real- 
ized that five of our com 
rades in danger had 
been wounded, killed, 
destroyed by an enemy’s 
projectile. One poor 
fellow, falling on the 
curve of the deck, 
was slipping overboard, 
when he made a last 
despairing grasp at a 
stanchion and held on, 
calling plaintively for 
help. A shriek of horror 
rose from both crews as 
his shipmates sprang to 
his assistance. He never 
knew of their ready an- 
swer to hiscall. He was 
dead when they tenderly 
drew his body back on 
deck. One cry, a few 
muttered curses and the 





THE RESCUE OF 


crews hurried to their stations; some to 
their guns to work them as they had nev- 
er been worked before, the others to the 
seemingly hopeless task of saving both 
vessels. 

At last the line was made fast, and 
we started out toward the Wilmington, 
which had all this time 
been keeping up that ter- 
rifie fire which eventually 
silenced the Spanish guns, 
and all but destroyed the 
water-front of tle town. 

As we drew near her, feel- 
ing that we were now rea 
sonably safe, she ceased 
firing,and turning, led the 
way toward the outer bay. 

Fearing that the Wiul- 
mington would get away 
from us, the speed of the 
Hudson was _ increased, 
and, while still in range 
of the shore, the Winslow 
took a heavy sheer and 
the line parted. Now, 
fortunately, we were in 
deeper water, and the 
Hudson was soon along- 
side and a new line at- 
tached. As a temporary 
arrangement had been 
made by which the Wins- 
low could be steered, we 
went ahead again at full Lieut. Scott. 
speed, using all efforts to 
attract the attention of 
the Wilmington. 

While securing the Winslow the sec- 
ond time, an incident occurred which 
forces itself through the crush of sad 
memories and causes a smile. One of 
the Winslow's crew was conspicuous for 
his quickness; knowledge, and adaptabil- 
ity. He knew where everything was, 
and how to do everything, and he was 
usually there to do it. But, from the 
time the first line was made fast until 
we were miles out of range of the shore, 
his sole idea was to get another shot at 
the Spaniards. The minute he could 
drop the work before him lhe would jump 
to a gun, throw in a shell, elevate the 
gun as far as it would go, and let drive. 
caring nothing of where the shot landed 
so long as it went in the direction of the 
shore. 

As we drew away from the town a 
small tongue of flame stole up one cor- 
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ner of the largest warehouse. It spread 
rapidly, and before we were out of sight 
the whole structure was in flames. Other 
columns of smoke showed where fires 
had been started, but as they quickly dis 
appeared, they must have been kept un 
der control. Weeks afterward we learned 
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from deserters from the town that fifteen 
minutes more of our fire would have 
caused the surrender of the town, gun- 
boats, and all the shipping. 

At last our signals to the Wilmington 
were understood, and she sent a doctor 
to do what he could to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the wounded. This caused an- 
other wait, during which we tried to stop 
up some of the holes in the Winslow, 
and arranged a heavier towing - hawser. 
About four o'clock we went aliead again 
for the outer anchorage, where we aneh- 
ored shortly after dark, the Winslow still 
towing astern. 

Later that night the Hudson started 
for Key West with the sad tidings, bear- 
ing as her witness the dead and wounded, 
-—the wounded to the loving care of their 
countrymen, the dead to a resting-place 
in their own country. 
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THE MARTYRS’ IDYL. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


I 


Sunset. A high rocky pasture above Alexandria. 
In the year of Our Lord 304. 


Didymus, a young soldier, enters and throws himself down. 


Didymus. This mound is sweet to me. All my blood 
aches, 
Since driven onward like a dark hill-cloud, 
Dizzy with secret lightnings nowhere spent, 
I chase yon happy sun to his bright death, 
Alas, 1] know not whither; but I know 
I shall not see the myriad shields uphung 
In camp to-night, nor on the cypresses 
Smoke rise and sink in loath blue fountain-spray. 
So far, so far I drift from even them 
Who fill one gourd with me, who cheer my heart, 
Who come in, warm and singing, to the tent, 
And miss me who am gone away, I think, 
Forever, though a day; out of their world, 
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Though over a few leagues of upland grass! 

Why hast Thou laid on me magic of pain, 

God unrevealéd? Was I drawn from sleep, 

Man's duty, body’s health, to be mere wind, 

Wind undirected over fallow wastes? 

What wouldst Thou ask of me, no sword of 
Thine, 

No ark of service? Yet aware of Thee 

I am, and shall be. All my thought, out- 
spread, 

Is open unto Thee: a lonely beach 

Where the wide sobbing surf ebbs every- 
where, 

And, hard upon each moon-encolored wave, 

Flutters the wavy line of drying sand 

Back to the verge: the white line, shadow- 
quick, 

Thrilling there in the dark: an earthen gleam, 

Vain huntress of the sea. Suffer me now 

To follow and attain Thee, fugitive, 

And be my rest, who hast, my whole life 
long, 

Been mine unrest: implored, immortal Love! 
A Child enters, with a reed, wearing a wreath 
of thorns in his hair. 

The Child. Soldier, pipe up for me, a herd- 

boy, glad 
Because his flocks are folded. 

Didymus. Ah, not I! 
My star is withered; I am man no more. 
Sigh after sigh the builder Grief takes up, 
To heighten over me her gradual arch. 

The Child. An arch of entrance to a gener- 

ous garden, 
Where spirits and the moonlit waters are. 
Take comfort! 
Didymus. Thou art a strange child, 
methinks, 
To say that too wise word. 
he Child. 
‘Twas breathed to thee at Alexandria, 
In early-dying April's golden air. 
Didymus. Do I lie here, who deemed my- 
self afar? 
I had forgot; I am foolish, lost, bewildered 
The Child. O mine elect: be patient!.... 
Listen now. 
There is an evening anthem in my reed; 
And while the laurels sparkle, and sunlit, 
The mother-swallow dips into her cave, 
And doves move close along their bridal 
bough, 
Murmuring sorrow, I will play to thee. 
Didymus. 1 thank thee, boy, for I may fall 


asleep. 


Remember, then, 


The Child. Rather shalt wake, and from 
thy doubt be born! 
Lean so, against my knee. 
[The Child plays a long time. 
O Didymus, 
With thy shut eyes, thy youth undedicate, 
Tell me the name of this new pastoral. 
Didymus (asleep). He suid: **My yoke is 
sweet, My burden light.” 
O light, O sweet, perchance, as it was said! 
The Child. True heart! The hour rounds 
up; thy wine-press waits; 
And so this music fades: the silver tones 
Thin out, and faintly drip delight, and cease. 
No willing man nor bird hears how. Good- 
night, 
O soon-made-perfect! 


II. 
Night. The same fields. Didymus wakes, alone. 


Didymus. It is black, and chill. 

My little piper’s gone. .. How I have dreamed, 

How I have dreamed! Lord, gather quietly 

All wild hearts like mine own into Thy 
hand. 

Yet on the look of these fresh-kindled stars 

I feed, as if their bright benignant lips 

Betimes had kissed the fever out of me, 

And I were given their seat in warless air, 

Their naked majesty, their poignant calm. 

Not less remote my spirit, not less free, 

After this unimaginable sleep ; 

Having changed place, indeed, poor moth 
that was! 

With vast abiding things: for now are cast 

Old bonds, old ardors, expectation, ease, 

Glory and death, belovéd land and sea, 

Even as walled frost, that feels the solar 
ray, 

Curls up, impermanent, and reels far down 

In long blue films, elfin, processional, 

While the buiii stones fall to their first 
grave hue, 

De-silvered: so the awful powers of earth 

Exhale from me who stand the same; for 
these 

Are vain, these are phantasmal, but not I. 

At last I know myself, and know my need 

As simply as a young child might, who 
cries 

For honey from his father’s liberal hive. 

I will go down at dawn; I will seek out 

The Christian bishop, who shall lift me up, 

A soul baptized. Some lanthorn is beyond, 
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And moving. . . . Hail, there! Would that I 
could say, 
**The gods be kind to thee!” 
A Voice. And why not, friend? 
Thou greetest Cratidas, an old sad man, 
On his home-going track. 
Didymus. 
A head as sad as thine: pause but a space; 
I'll find thee on the road. Now pray thee, tell 
Whose farms are these? His little herd-boy 


I too would house 


passed, 

And spake or sang to me: Oh, if he were 
An angel, or a Greater! 

Cratidas. What art thou? 

Didymus. One from the camp Nicopolis. 

Cratidas. I ask, 
Leal to the State, or Cliristian? 

Didymus. In this dark, 
Imperial Diocletian’s telltale dark, 
And even to the sober ears of eld, 
What danger in the word! But now and here, 
Danger I love as if she were my fawn. 
Turn the lamp full this way: I'll 

thee. 

A true-accounted Christian I am not: 
Afar from them my nurture; but I heard 
How my young mother, long now in her urn, 
Received them: whence aroma of their prayers 
Haunted our dwelling ever. 
I have been sick with longing and half-faith, 
Last year and this; that prickle has lived on, 
Till every natural mirth is dead in me. 
In the shunned name of Christ, I know not 


answer 


In the wars, 


how, 
Some harvest of mine innermost desire 





Is sown, is springing up. Art satisfied, 
Father who servest Jove? 
Cratidas. Accursed creed!— 
Sir, there my hasty tongue spake for 
heart. 
A rebel girl I loved forsook me late, 
Bit with the Galilean pestilence. 
It rages, and it rots our best: be warned. 
I am no spy; I will befriend thee. 
Didymus. Thou livest nigh? 
Not far. 
Swings from the new moon's girdle, is my 
hearth, 
Twixt grove and grove: a solitary place, 
Hark! . 


Sound of horror! 


my 


Come. 


Cratidas. Where yon sole gem 


Since Theodora went. 
Didymus. 
The city’s anger must be under it. 
Cratidas. Ah me, I 
lamb’s the cause 
Of such blind fury. Bitter, is it not, 
That her last kinsman, hearing, cannot help 
her ? 
Didymus. Cratidas, I 


tremble: my poor 


would help! Read 
possible aid 
In this firm-sinewed arm. 


Cratidas. 


Speak. 

That I do, 
As unto a well-wisher. I distrust 
Our fickle and tempestuous populace, 
Greek, Roman, Jew, Egyptian, multiform. 
Ah, the uproar! I had not thought to find it 
So fierce, so soon. 
Speak quickly ! 
Loose my wrist. 


Didymus. 
Cratidas. 


Many light things are heavy to the old; 


Therefore, let me not feel thy touch again, 





The while I talk, and guide across the dew.— 

I, weeping in the hall, some three days since, 

Saw Theodora tried. Aloft he sat, 

Eustratius Proculus: no steely man, 

But wise and gracious, in the prefect’s chair. 

I do not blame him. (Mark the sudden gaps 

Along our path.) Eustratius Proculus, 

The gold and purple fringing his white robe, 

In a domed chamber, on a curving throne; 

And next the lighted jasper altar, wheeled 

Far up the floor, boxed incense piled thereby, 

Tall Theodora, like the lotus flower 

That rides a flooded stream; lictors and priests, 

Notaries, naked executioners, 

Ranged thick about. The prefect so begun: 

‘*Proclaim thyself.” ‘‘A maid named Theo- 
dora, 

Ward of her aged cousin, Cratidas.” 

“What is thine age?” ‘* They tell me, seven- 


” 


teen years. 


i 
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“And thy condition?” 
** Christ’s.”” 


Whereto she replied: 
Very patiently he asked: 

‘*Art bond or free?” as runs the rote of law, 
She smiled in answering: ‘‘Free; made free 

by Christ; 

Else, of free parents honorably born, 

Rhoxis and Herais, who both are dead.” 

** Then ‘*For Christ's 


sake,” 


why unmarried ?” 

she said, 

For none could quench that hectic ‘‘ Christ” 
in her, 

Then spake Eustratius Proculus : 

‘Our code imperial deals with virgins thus: 

Either unto the gods these sacrifice, 

Or in an infamous place shall be exposed. 

Come : 
dropped, 

And thou dost forfeit all pollution so, 

Nor lose thy burial-rites.”’ 

Looked up. 

How man’s co-operate or revolted will 

Doth color, in the councils of high Heaven, 

Both what we do and suffer. Violence, 

Though sent to seek my soul, shall by her gate 

Sit pilgrim-meek. Christ keeps His citadel.” 

The prefect bent again, compassionate : 


Poor fool! 


one small grain within the brazier 


She, blanching not, 
‘Thou art not ignorant, nor I, 


**O girl! rememberest not thy sires angust? 

Pity thy beauty, heirloom of their house, 

And precious most in thee. 

Since even thee my duty cannot spare.” 

But she: ‘‘The nail-pierced Hands that have 
my vow, 

Defend it.” 
trust 

No crucified ghost. From foul disgrace 

Snatch thine own youth.” And she: 
hold, I do. 

Christ is my source of honor, and mine end: 

Christ shall be my preserver.” Next I heard: 

‘* Buffet her twice.” Then: ‘* Wilt thou sac- 
rifice?”’ 

My Theodora of the reddened cheek 

Seemed absent from the body for a space, 

Before she “No.” “Child, I 
grieved 

For such affront, which all our city sees. 

Thy quality invites another usage, 

Wert thou not crazed.” He paused, being 
full of ruth; 

But self-relentless, she in that same pause 

Brake forth: ‘*O my one Wisdom, O my 
Joy!” 

And last, Eustratius Proculus rose up: 

‘*The edict! Let it work. I dally not, 

For loyal and immovable regard 


Choose to obey; 


‘*Save thyself,” he cried, “and 


* Be- 


uttered: am 
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Unto my Emperor.” ‘‘ Bid me stand as true,” 
She murmured, ‘‘in allegiance to a Power 
Before whom sceptred Diocletian shines 
Brief as this puffing coal.” ‘ Ai, blasphemy!” 
The vast crowd thundered. So they led her 
down, 
Into a three days’ torture in the prison; 
And to the draped tribunal, all unchanged, 
This eve she came. Said I, indeed, unchanged? 
Her spirit and speech were that; her body 
swayed 
Hither and thither: a candle in a draught. 
Some scrupled naught to praise such blithe 
disdain, 
Immaculate, illumined; who e’er knew 
Disdain could wear a look so like to Love's? 
And thrice Eustratius Proculus read out 
Sentence, whereby the virgin Theodora, 
A Christian obdurate and impious, 
Must die indeed, but first must be immured 
Until the day break, in the house of shame. 
He ended. 
The best He can!” 
will. 


‘*May thy God for thee achieve 
She added: ‘ Aye, Tle 


As Daniel from the lions; from the deeps 
Jonah; from 
three ; 


furnace - heats the unbought 

Peter from dungeon chains; as yesterday 

Our Agnes from the Roman ignominy,— 

Shall I be rescued: He is faithful yet.” 

Softly she prayed: *‘ Lord, Lord! 
straight 


deliver 


Thy bounden servant, overshadowing 

Thine own, in dread mid-battle, with Thy 
wing. 

Out of Thy mercy, let them harm me not: 

By Thy most bitter Passion borne for man, 

O fount of chastity, O fortitude 

Of all Thy saints, Jesu! remember me.’ 

Thus, in that 
more. 

I turned away, dragging my leaden limbs 

Hillward, and homeward. 

And these shouts, these shouts, 


’ 


voice which I shall hear no 


Didymus. 


Incessant, brutal, terrible, they mean— 


That now the lictors drive her 
forth; they mean 

Quick menace to a never-soiléd blossom 

Of Hellas come, and her heroic seed. 

Ah, well: she will recant; she must recant. 

My young hound bays her welcome. Enter, 
sir.— 

What! Gone? 
like a hawk 


Down the sheer ledges to the city’s core ? 


Cratidas. 


An armored man swooped 




















Beware, my fiery nameless half-a-Christian, 

Hot for romance, beneath the stars of spring! 
Well, well, well, well! Down, Demo. I belicve 
He'll somehow free her: we shall have her back, 
Good Demo... . Tut! of all the wild hawk- 


swoops ! 











III. 


Midnight. A brothel. Theodora alone. 
Didymus breaks in. 


Didymus. Grant me forgiveness, lady Theo- 





dora! 
And fear not. I have spent my breath of life, 
Beating the human hurricane outside, 
To reach thee first of any. Piteous thing, 
Flutter not to and fro; thy net is cut: 
No carrion crow shall ever prey on thee, 
White dove! The evil room’s alive with light, 
Thy light shed out; nor am I longer dark, 
Who see, feel, bathe in it. Oh what a stream, 
Full from within, as through a lattice-door, 
Widens around thee in an aureole! 
From lifted eyes, loose hair, and hands un- 
locked, 
Gushes the even glory; while I look, 
So bright, thou seraph of the golden blood, 
Rains that pure fire on me, that now I know 
Of what clear essence thou, not less am I; 
Yea, I with thee, and all my thoughts with 
thine, en Ae, . < 
Run up before our God in one straight flame. *, AY Nm 
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THE MARTYRS’ IDYL. 


Child, I am here to help thee: Didymus, 
A Cappadocian. 
Theodora. Heaven be thanked, and thou, 
For I believe thee! Cappadocia: 
Was it not there the blessed Dorothy 
Brought apples to her lover, after death, 
In token of the riches of that orchard 
Where Christ walks with His own? Let us 
go thither. 
Didymus. Ah, muse no more. 
Theodora. The Lord abide with thee! 
Didymus. Though unto me thy voice be 
like the foam 
Upon a wave of quiet, thy delay 
Dearer than wine of roses, rouse thee: haste! 
How else can I the pact maintain with Him 
Who bade me loose thee from the snare? 
Come nigh - 
Doff thine apparel; put mine armor on. 
Think but of flight and safety. 
Theodora. 
Best brother, brighter 
stronger, 
Uphold me! 
Didymus. Bind thy locks. Alas, I am 
No angel sent of Christ, nor yet a Christian. 
Theodora. Why dwell in lowland shadow? 
Thou, ere long, 
Must drink of grace divine the deathless light. 


Wingéd one, 
than a_ star, and 


On, happy soul: for there are hills to climb, 

E’en Calvary hill. 
Didymus. 

The minutes seethe and rush. 

I'd tell thee of my pangs: how it has been 

From march to march avith me; how vehe- 


Art thou not vested yet? 
Oh, had I time, 


mently 
The sluices brake in this tormented heart, 
To-night, ten lives ago; how on yon heights 
A boy, (not sweeter Hyacinthus was,) 
Having a pensive garland of green thorns 
Intrailed among his auburn curls, came by, 
And with his new-cut reed, and myrrby lip, 
Entranced me into slumber; how I saw 
Thy foster-father, and walked on with him, 
And heard thy sacred story: thence I sprang 
Into this hell, where I for thee shall answer. 
And do thou plead with Christ, for me His 
thrall. 
Theodora. The thong: pray knot it! 
tle Didymus, 
Here is my robe: the stuff is torn; the stains 
3egan ‘neath sharpened spikes, the hooks, 
the rack. 
Didymus. 
stain, 
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Gen- 


I kiss each dear and venerable 


And lay the rended linen over me: 
Would I were worthier! 

Theodora. Cratidas the fond 
Has somehow faded from me, and our roof 
Among the date-palms, and my dial old 
Set in the myrtle plot that takes the sun. 
But thou art close and real: thou hast seen 
The Mystical, the Virgin-born: his name 
Not Hyacinthus, but Emmanuel. 

(Much I have startled thee, who art so brave!) 

None shared with me that vision oft vouch- 
safed. 

It was to Him I pledged my early troth, 

Towards whom I live, for whom I look to die; 

Whose love was sovereign healing unto me 

When late within the torture-cell I lay. 

His chosen other, kneel not thou to me! 

There is a Hand that will not let thine fall, 

As mine doth. 

Didymus. Sign me slowly with the cross 

Theodora. So: on predestined brows. 

Didymus (after a pause). Thy sandal’s fast, 
The breastplate firm and fine, each joint in 

place. 
Draw low the visor; let the short cloak hang, 
And stoop in issuing forth: step hurriedly, 
As one ashamed, whom his loud sins pursue. 
Go now, secure. 

Theodora. Thou shalt not hunger ever ! 
O thy requital: let me live to see it! 

Didymus. Go, even «3 I said. 

Theodora. Il am so weak: 
What if I cannot? 

Didymus. Hush: unbar the door, 
And front the pack.—My sister, my twin-born, 
Live thy sequestered life ; and pray for me. 

[Theodora goes. 
Ah, gracer of our Roman mail! I hear 
No smallest rumor that her passage makes, 
Not one least vicious snarl or jeer the more. 
I dare to dream Thou hast accepted this, 
My true task in the world! By now, I think, 
She leaves behind the fetid neighborhood; 
A moment more, and her accustomed feet 
Will be among the vineyards and the folds. 
The little weary feet wounded for Thee, 

They come. 


IV. 


Midnight. The city square outside. Didymus 
in the arched doorway of the same house. A 
turbulent crowd around. 


The Bailiff. Give way, give way! 
Order among ye, subjects, citizens ; 
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Order, I say! A seaman, in this dark, 
Would swear he heard the angry equinox 
Gorging and emptying the island caves: 
A swash of death, where he had hoped for 
haven. 
Whence the commotion that, from well-earned 
beds, 
Untimely drags your rulers? Ibrahim, 
Or Rufus, any of you with unslit tongue, , 
Speak! 
The Crowd. See him in the doorway, yel- 
low-gowned ; 
See the young beauty in his flower! O Pan! 
The Bailiff. Among these loud boors press 
your torches in. 
Back! Let the prefect pass. 
Eustratius Proculus is borne into the square. 


A Voice. Now shail we view 


The snorting tiger-dam at bay, the while 


The cub’s concealed. 

The Prefect. Be silent! Clear with rods 
The threshold of that house: the accused alone 
Shall stand there. Hither and together call 
The trumpeters, for I this cause arraign 

[ The trumpets sound. 
Who so disturbs the streets? 
What prince of Alexandria’s worst? 

Didymus. { think 
It must be Christ Himself, or Christ in me; 
Since in His quarrel I stand ambushed thus. 

The Prefect. His talk is echo. 

The Bailiff. Learned of lady-love! 
Dull matter all: sheep filing over bars, 

One hobble without end. 

A Voice. 

Didymus. Revere that 

Christ's alone, 
Not mine, not mine. Whithersoever goes 
The Lamb in Heaven, such do follow Him. 
The Prefect. Enough. With quick straight- 
forward words respond. 
Who art thou, chief in this unseemly brawl? 
Didymus. One new to camp and city, one 
indeed 
No alien, but your servant in the wars, 
Beneath the imperial eagles now three years: 
Octavius Didymus, centurion. 
The Prefect. A Roman, then. 
friend, the woman, 
Duly condemned for heinous sacrilege? 

Didymus. The innocent Theodora is set free. 

I never greeted her, nor saw, nor heard, 

Up to our late accost in this vile pen. 
A Voice. How now, neighbors? A joker. 
Another Voice. Or a liar. 


In open air. 


Thy Theodora— 
name: for she is 


What of thy 
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The Crowd. More like, a fellow-Christian 
Didym us. Why a Christian 
The Prefect. (If not a Christian, it rejoiceth 
me, 
Aweary grown of all the casuist breed.) 
I deem thy speech sincere. The charge being 
light, 
The penalty shall therefore, too, be light, 
Since thou thyself of prior circumstance 
Wert plainly unaware; and forasmuch, 
In thy regard, our judged idolatress 
Was one with any whimsied wench, cajoling 
A frolic heart to let her out o’ doors. 
Didymus. Let us not fail in truth: I knew 
all this, 
Who sped her from the maw of wicked 
ness. 
My soul’s defiance glowed in all I wrought 

A Voice. By Pompey’s certain pillar, he’s a 

Christian! 
The prancing gesture, see: the eye upcast, 
The bosom all in a white wrath, and yet 
Bridled and bitted: that’s their duplex way 

The Prefect. 1 hesitate. 

The Crowd. Eustratius Proculus 
We take him for a Christian! 

The Prefect. Prisoner, 
Attend, and Obediently 
Unto the known gods wilt thou sacrifice ? 

[Didymus is silent 
Art thou a Christian: nay? 

Didymus. 

The Prefect. 

Why loath to sacrifice? Do thou but so, 
Irreverence to the law shall be condoned, 
And for the brave adventure of a night, 
No tax be laid. 

Didymus. I sacrifice no more, 

Save to the Living: save to Him who died, 
And rose again. 
The Bailiff. 

A Voice. A leprous word! 

The Prefect. It is a difficult hour: I must 

comport 
Myself within mine office, steadfastly. 
Bring me the writ. One act is mine to do: 
Another time for good alternatives! 
Though fain to spare, fain to respect in thee 
Arms, broadening empire, and invincible 
Rome, 
I that would never, fighting civic harm, 
See Diocletian fail, nor have it said 
Great Decius and Valerian failed before, 
Rise to the common weal, and so bar out 
Contagion from our long inviolate air. 


ase our cares, 


Tell me. 


Ye hear. 
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Didymus. I feel the little lovely kiss of death 

3reathe at my temples, softer than a bride. 

The Prefect. Octavius Didymus, bound in 

triple cords, 
Shall be at sunrise, on the appointed plain, 
Beheaded. Gracious Ceesar, hail! all hail! 
The Crowd. Hail, Ceesar ! 
Didymus. These have made me Thine, O 
Christ! 
The Prefect. Reflect: I can revoke, can miti- 
gate. 
Name but thy young confederate’s hiding- 
place. 

Didymus. I know not, sir, where Theodora is. 
She passed; and I remain.—Demonic laughter! 
I would I had said less: it saddens me. 
There figures verily, in all this swarm, 

Not one that will believe; not one kind soul 

But is so sodden with the slime of life, 

Life pagan, and without our Star,) that he 

Must read awry, and slander my fair deed. 

Ah, if they knew: but wherefore should 
they know? 

Lord, fold amid the leafage of my heart 

Her lilied memory! I will strive no more; 

But turn to Thee, away from time and tears: 

A melting snowflake in Thy mercy’s sea. 

The Prefect. Disperse. 

[ The trumpets sound. 

A Voice. Our novel damsel, fallen dumb, 
On the good public flint shall soon strike fire; 
And we may trap that masking man-at-arms 
Before a lizard gets his inch of sun. 

Ho, ho! Away: lead on! 


The Crowd. Huzza! huzza! 


Ss 
Dawn. The place of execution, west of the city, 
looking seaward. The same crowd, leading 
Didymus. 
A Voice. A long march is well ended. How 
fares he? 
The Bailiff. He thrives ; 
muring idle spells. 
Didymus. Soft is the twilight breeze, soaked 
full of sea. 
The veiled isle yonder rears her breathing lamp; 
And under us, in hollows of the crags, 
Each washing wave goes like a gentle gong. 
Across the hills there brims a lucent tide, 
Inaudible, yet lovelier; living gray 
Ridges the pulsing east, a surf of light; 
And doubling ever on itself, a glow, 
Now near, now far, breaks up the crested sky, 
As children, pinkest in the green sea-garden, 


I hear him mur- 


Play in the earthly waters, unafraid, 
And ruddier than all roses, race ashore. 
So come, so come, gracile and glorious, 
O rose unborn, my Day! 

The Bailiff. We'll halt awhile, 
And shortly see our way to honest work. . 
Listen! Do others follow us, or no? 

It seemed our concourse emptied all the town. 
Who stirs through this dim weather ? 
A slave rushes in. 

A Slave. Theodora! 
They are bringing Theodora here to die. 

The Crowd. Victory! 

Didymus. Lord my God, what hast Thou 

wrought? 
I tremble with the sorrow and the joy. 
The shouts, the trampling feet, renew for me 
A sacrifice I thought to make no more. 

The Bailiff. Drag her yet nigher. 

The Crowd. 

A Woman. 


She is welcome! 
See: 

Her knees are white; the gold hair brushes 

them; 

The glimmering breastplate, in the breaking 
dark, 
Shows comely. 

A Voice. 

Theodora. 

The Bailiff. Then tell 
tale: there’s privilege. 

Theodora. A simplest tale. When dedicated 
hands 

Gave me this dress, lest I should suffer wrong, 

The strong disguise gave courage; but I went 

Only a mile: the armor was too heavy. 

Where blossomed almonds shade the road-side 

well, 

Did I fall down, I think I swooned 

For long; and some late revellers, passing by, 

Found me, and with a tumult took me hither. 

Fulfil your will, in pity: I would rest. 

The Bailiff. Half of the sentence passed on 
Didymus 

Is yet to read: thy fate and his are one. 
Theodora. On Didymus? Most miserable I, 

If he must suffer, being kind to me! 

What have ye done with Didymus? 
Didymus. I am nigh. 
Voices. Look : together ! 

Miscreants ! 
Theodora. O strange ordaining! 
by what right 

Art thou encountered on the fatal ground? 
Didymus. By right more fair than thou canst 

show; because 


Take it off! 
Not so; not yet. 
thine own night's 


aswoon; 


they have run 


Tell me: 
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Not punished for thy planned deliverance, 
But rather for the sacred Name, I stand 
Thus ready tothe headsman. Aye: give thanks. 
Yet thou, too rash, hast clouded my last Dour. 
Did I not guard thee? Was my prayer in vain? 
For into horror’s mouth thou hast returned. 

Theodora. Nay: chide not. Test their 

changed intent, and mark 
That in it lurks for me no word but ‘Death,’ 
No word at all but dear dispassionate ‘ Death.’ 
Were I, still helpless, in dread peril caught, 
To thy releasing hand I still had cried, 
Who could not yield mine honor up; but this, 
The debt of life, I can myself discharge. 
Did I seek martyrdom? It bloomed for me! 
Or, did I lack His cause, consider else 
How I have angered these with mine escape, 
How I am guilty of another’s end! 
Rob me not, therefore, of the eternal crown, 
Ah, Didymus: for thine to thee I gave. 
Didymus. Blessed be One who hath de- 
spised me not, 
And, of His clemency, absolved from ill 
His handmaid Theodora. 

Theodora. Blesséd He, 
Towards only children twain, most merciful 
Both in the olden time, and unto us 
Who so, in triumph, wait our vigil’s close. 


O Light from Heaven, break, break! 


The Bailiff. Attend, all men: 
Heed how to deal with perished Christian swine; 
For much the law doth vary, touching them. 
And since too oft their kind do set a watch, 
And, ere the wild beasts from their lairs descend, 
Conceal their bodies elsewhere, ‘tis decreed 
That these upon the bordering desert straight, 
Shall, after death, be burned. 

The Crowd. It suits us well. 

Theodora. Then not to secret chambers of 

the rock, 
Our own, with hymnal rite, shall lead us home; 
Not to our natural nest beside the sea, 
Above blown Pharos and the trader's sail, 
Where, day and night, the Eucharistic Love 
Broods over us, shall thou and I be borne, 
And lain amid our fathers in the faith, 
Sleep the good sleep of immortality. 
Not one small tress of ours shall reverence save; 
No fragment of our interchangéd garb 
Be shrined forever; nor ascetic lips 
Embrace, in our carved names, the Crucified. 
God’s Will be done, and done with all accord 
In all! and may He grant that unto thee, 
(Who art both less and more than neophyte,) 
Denial of that quiet sepulture 
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Be not so keen a pain.—His look’s afar: 
He has not answered. 

Didymus. .. + Whole on every side! 
Whole, boundless, and immingled: not a chink 
In tremulous textures of this bubbly world, 
Where spirits might slip through. O spa 

cious hour . 
Of ocean-distances, air-altitudes, 
Pearl cloudless rounding over waveless pear! 
Pure Mediterranean! bland Africa! 
Ignoble are the dreams that make of these 
Mere anteroom; and anteroom to—what? 
True to original and terminal earth, 
Rather may royal man, ensphered so fair, 
His chemic end not thanklessly salute, 
When too soon,from our are of known content, 
We blunder, poor blithe faces, to the void. 
My star once fallen, can it live again? 
If poets weep, if just Aurelius 
Evade, if wistful Plato pause, unsure, 
Ah, who art Thou that biddest me believe ? 

Theodora. Encased in thy so serviceable stec!, 
Against my bosom, I have kept for thee 
An aromatic and a covered cup. 

Come hither: drain it. Sudden over me, 
While I lay stricken, ere my captors came, 
There bent the childish Shepherd of the hills, 
Austerer than his wont, and uttered low. 
‘*Wake, Theodora! Bear to Didymus, 
Whom, spent in final battle, thou shalt mect 
A little draught of mingled wine and dew, 
For baptism, and viaticum.” 

Didymus. I hear. 

A stupor, a temptation, clogged my brain: 
Gone evermore. What hast thou been to me! 
In any of God’s halls where I may find Him, 
I seek thee also there: O dove! thou knowest 
Thy hidden heavenly way through words 
withheld. 
I kneel, but cords impede my hands. Pour thou, 
Till I have slaked a supersensual thirst, 
And, faint with salutation, drink to Him, 
Christ Jesus, whom in dying I adore. 

The Bailiff. Despatch: broad daylight comes 

The Headsman. All is prepared 

Theodora. Amen: Alleluia! Heart 

flown home, 
If thou wouldst speak, rise up. 

Didymus. Ye wortby men, 
I will not keep you long. Of Didymus, 
Who made his port of intellectual storm 
At Alexandria, tell only this: 

That he for Christ died Christian, with clear joy. 
And when his comrades from their outpost ridc, 
And, reining in abreast, ask news of him, 


and 
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Lay in their wondering ears, I charge you all! 
That word miraculous, that happy word. 

A Voice. I ever knew it. Devil! Sorceress! 

The Bailiff. What troubles them? 

The Crowd. The bowl whereof he drank, 
Between her lifted fingers melts away! 
Their magic arts, and them, destroy! 

The Bailiff. The axe: 
Smite first the soldier. 

Didymus. Theodora saint, 

How beautiful, how more than banner-bright, 
Streams over the far roofs our birthday sun! 
Farewell, and follow me. 

[Didymus 7s executed. 

The Crowd. Blood! blood! The other! 

Theodora. Each moment of mine exile, so 

distinct, 
So vast, so bitter, and so ever-during, 
Burns sweet before Our Lord: love's last slow 
grain 
Rich as the first: for lo, the censer’s broken; 
And all my soul foreruns her call to climb 
Out of this ruin. Lest I slip, or ery, 
O visible form of light, dear Didymus! 
Turn now: give me thy hand. 

















Yid Chester Tales. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 


THE UNEXPECTEDNESS 
I 
] R. WILLIAM KING had married his 
wife because of her excellent com 
mon-sense. 

It was an evidence of his own common- 
sense, that he was not moved by mere pret- 
tiness, or whatever. Mrs. 
William was, as it chanced, good-looking ; 
but Willy said that was the last thing he 
had thought of; he said she was a sensible 
woman, with no whims. 


sweetness, or 


She would keep 
his house: and his ledger, for that matter: 
and bring up his children; and see that his 
buttons were sewed on 
him. 


and not bother 
Willy had seen bothering wives. 
His profession brought him in constant 
contact with them —nervous, sentimen- 
tal, hysterical, nagging, egotistical wives. 
The doctor used to say he wondered how 
men had the courage to get married at 
all, considering; and he was convinced 
that this state of things was the result of 
marrying for sentiment; he had mar- 
ried for sense. 

‘*Sentiment,” said Dr. King, ‘‘is a phase 
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of youth and growth; we've got to go 
through with it; but to make a phase per- 
manent is the act of a fool.” 

‘* Well, now, William,” objected Dr. 
Lavendar, ‘‘look at Osear. You can’t 
say it’s a phase of youth?” 

‘Oh, Osear caught it late.” the doctor 
said. ‘‘I have had a case of measles 
where the patient was sixty-two. As for 
Dorothea, she’s young enough to be fool- 
ish; Martha says she looks under the 
bed every night for a man! She says 
she doesn’t even buy her own clothes. 
Imagine me deciding on Martha’s shoe- 
strings! Well, Martha wouldn’t have it. 
Nobody would resent that sort of thing 
more than Martha,” said Willy, com- 
placently. 

Martha managed her own shoestrings 
in those first days; and by-and-by, such 
was her common-sense, she managed the 
doctor's also. Though Willy did not talk 
so much about it when that time came. 

Still, he must have appreciated the way 
in which she expended his small income; 
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for she fed and clothed her plump, blond 
William as though he had twice as much 
to live on. When Mrs. King made an 
unusually good bargain with the meat- 
man, or haggled with Mr. Horace Shields 
until he sold her a bottle of ink for two 
cents less than the general public paid, she 
used to say, exultingly, that it was well 
for Willy, considering that he would not 
send bills to half of his patients, that he 
had a wife who would look after things. 

**T don’t know what would have be- 
come of you, Willy, if you’d married a 
ditferent kind of woman,” Martha would 
say, good-naturedly. ‘‘ You would have 
peen in the poorhouse by this time!” 

Although she did not know it, the good 
Martha really opened up a very interest- 
ing question which most women would 
do well to ask themselves in regard to 
their husbands: What would my Tom, or 
Dick, or Harry, have been without me? 
Not so silent, if he had chosen a girl who 
did not gush; not so selfish, if he had had 
a wife less addicted to unselfishness; not 
so ill-tempered, if he had married some 
one less anxious and nagging. The fact 
is, these simple men creatures are as wax 
in our hands; our tempers and our 
tongues decide their eternal salvation— 
though they never know it. They all 
mean pretty well in the beginning, but 
they fall into the hands of their wives, 
and look at the result! 

But Martha King had no time to waste 
in such speculations. She was secretary 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary; and it was 
known in Old Chester that she had once 
sent a letter to the Spirit of Missions 
calling attention to th> mistakes of this 
admirable organization. She had a Sun- 
day-school class; and she did all the cut- 
ting out for tle Sewing Society. She was 
an indefatigable parish worker; ‘*invalu- 
able in practical matters,” Dr. Lavendar 
said, heartily. What he said when she 
took it upon herself to tell him that he 
had done wrong not to give Anna King 
back to her own mother nobody knew 
except Martha, and she never told; but 
her face got red When the matter was 
referred to at Sewing Society. Still, I re- 
member in this ¢onnection that when Mr. 
Jim Shields expressed his opinion of Mrs. 
King to Dr. Lavéndar, the old minister 
smoothed him down, and bade him re- 
member that Martha had a good heart. 
**Good, but not graceful,” Mr. Jim growl- 
ed. And Dr. Lavendar chuckled. 
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Added to her moral excellencies, Mrs. 
King was a remarkable housekeeper; her 
economies were the admiration of Old 
Chester ;—economical housekeeping was 
not an Old Chester characteristic; we 
were too near Mason and Dixon’s line for 
that. She was orderly to a mathematical 


degree, and so immaculately neat that 
she had been known to say that if she 
should see a particle of dust behind a pic- 


ture-frame at twelve o'clock at night, she 
would rise from her bed and remove it! 
The reply made to this declaration was: 
‘If you could see a particle of dust be- 
hind a picture-frame at twelve o’clock at 
night, you had better rise;—and consult 
an oculist at once.”’ 

Any woman will know that the doctor 
said this: it is the reply of a husband. 

3ut, really and truly, Mrs. King was a 
capable, conscientious, sensible woman; 
and Old Chester was not unreasonable in 
expecting the same characteristics in her 
younger sister, Lucy; but their only re- 
semblance was that they neither of them 
had the slightest sense of humor. In 
every other way they could not have 
been more radically different if they had 
been relations by marriage. 

Perhaps this was because they were al- 
most strangers, Lucy having lived in the 
East with her father ever since she was 
ten years old. He came back, poor old 
man, at the last, to die in Mercer. And 
a month afterward Old Chester was told 
briefly that Mrs. King’s sister, Lucy, was 
coming to live with her. 

‘**[ don’t believe in it,” Mrs. King said. 
‘*Willy’s sister didn’t come to live with 
him when poor old Mrs. King died; and 
I don't know why my sister should live 
with me. But Willy will have it. I 
only hope, for her own self-respect, Lucy 
will find something to do, so that she 
won't be a burden on him. I shall tell 
her so, flatly and frankly. I consider it 
my duty.” 

So Lucy came, with ‘ Dick,” her canary- 
bird, and her little caba full of worsted- 
work. She was only twenty - three, the 
idol of the old father, whose relation to 
her had been maternal and loverlike and 
brotherly, all at once. One does not just 
see why, for though she was a good girl. 
she was not especially attractive; verv 
shy, not pretty exactly, though she had 
soft deer’s eyes; certainly not sensible; 
crushed, poor child, when she came to live 
with the Kings, by her father’s loss. 
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Willy looked at her once or twice the 
first day at breakfast, and wondered how 
two sisters could be so different. 

‘‘No, I don’t like sewing,” she said, 
listlessly. ‘*No,I don’t care for books.” 
And then, later: ‘‘ No, I don’t know any- 
thing about cooking. I don’t like house- 
keeping. 
well.” 

“T think,” said Martha, decidedly, 
‘that father did very wrong not to 
let you learn to do something useful. 
Worsted-work is nothing but a waste of 
time. I think he—” 

‘*Don’t!” the other cried out. 
speak to me about my father!” 

‘“Well, he was my father too,” Mrs. 
King remonstrated. ‘‘One speaks the 
truth of people, Lucy, whether they are 
relations or not. Because he was my fa- 
ther doesn’t make him perfect,” said Mar- 
tha, gravely. 

But Lucy got up and went out of the 
room, trembling as she walked. 

‘*You hurt her feelings,” said the doc- 
tor. 

‘* But, my dear, it’s true. She ought to 
have been taught things; but father spoil- 
ed her from the time she was born: she 
was the youngest, you know. He just 
lay down and let her walk over him; 
which was wrong; you can’t deny that?” 

‘*T want my dinner at 1.30,” said Willy 
King. ‘‘I’ve got to see Mr. Jim Shields 
again, and I want to go before dinner.” 

‘* You went before breakfast,” said Mrs. 
King. ‘‘ There’s nothing you can do; and 
as you make no charge, it seems rather 
foolish—” 

‘*Do you think your sister would like 
to go round with me in the sleigh this 
morning?” the doctor said, stopping, with 
his hand on the door-knob, and looking 
back into the dining-room. ‘‘It isn’t 
cold, and the sleighing is good.” 

But Lucy, when her sister took the 
message up to her, only said, listlessly, 
‘**T don’t mind.” 

‘* Tt will do you good,” her brother-in- 
law called up-stairs; ‘‘ come along!” 

And Martha added, kindly, ‘* Here’s a 
cushion, Lucy, to put behind you.” 

‘*T don’t need it, thank you, sister 
Martha,” Lucy said. But Martha in- 
sisted. 

‘“You will be much more comfort- 
able,” she said, decidedly ; and pushed the 
pillow behind her little sister, and tucked 
the robe firmly around her feet; and then 
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** Don’t 
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they started—the quiet, apathetic, unhap- 
py child (who had removed the cushion 
as soon as she was out of her sister's 
sight), leaning back in the sleigh behind 
the doctor’s big shoulder, and looking off 
over the snow shining under a soft blue 
sky, but saying nothing. Once she ut- 
tered a little cry when the runner on the 
doctor's side went up ona drift and the 
sleigh heeled like a boat; and once she 
caught his arm, because the horse danced 
at the sound of the butcher's horn tooting 
at a customer's door. 

‘**Scared?” said Willy, looking at her 
kindly. ‘* You mustn't mind Jinny; she 
isa lamb. She only prances to show she 
feels happy.” 

‘*T’m so afraid of horses,” Lucy an- 
swered, breathlessly. 

After that her brother-in-law made 
Jinny walk down all the hills; then he 
told her which of his patients he was go- 
ing to visit, and once or twice added in- 
teresting details of their diseases, which 
made Lucy turn away her head and wince, 
and say, under her breath, ‘‘ Oh please, 
brother William! I can’t bear to hear 
those things.” 

And the doctor whistled, and said to 
himself, ‘‘ Sisters!” 

That day the longest call was upon Mr. 
Jim Shields; it was so long that Willy 
came running out of the house after a 
while, bareheaded, and bade his little 
sister-in-law get out of the sleigh and go 
into the shop in the basement to waii for 
him. 

‘‘T hope you don’t mind, Lucy,” he 
said; ‘‘I just meant to look in on him; 
but he is having a dreadful—” Lucy 
drew up one shoulder and bit her lip. 
‘* He doesn’t feel very well; so I must 
wait awhile. You go right into the 
shop; there’s nobody thére; Mr. Horace 
is upstairs with his brother.” 

He helped her out, and hurried back 
into the house, where, in his anxiety and 
pity, he forgot Lucy, sitting alone in the 
little shop downstairs. 

There was a fire in the triangular grate 
in the corner, and the sunshine came in 
through the window in the door, behind 
which a little bell had tinkled as they 
entered. ‘Books, Etc. H. Shields,” was 
the sign outside; hut, to be exact, Mr. 
Horace’s shop was mostly ‘‘ Ete.” Lucy, 
looking about, saw that the slates on the 
third shelf were not in an orderly pile; 
she glanced nervously around, and then 
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slipped behind the counter and straight- 
ened them, and then dusted the books in 
the small show-case with her handker- 
chief, and blew the powdered chalk from 
the shelf where the blackboard materials 
were kept. Just then the bell struck out 
a jangling note,and the door opened; a 
boy wanted two stamped envelopes. Lucy 
looked at him in consternation; but when 
the child pointed to the green paste- 
board box where the stationery was kept, 
and even opened the till for her so that 
she might change his dime, she found 
herself quite at ease; she even hoped 
some more customers would come, it was 
so interesting to sell things. But no one 
came, and Lucy watched the square of 
sunshine move across the floor, and heard 
a cinder drop sometimes from the grate, or 
a spurt of flame bubble out between the 
bars. It was an hour before her brother- 
in-law thought of her, and came, with 
many apologies, to take her home. 

He had quite forgotten Lucy. Like 
everybody else in Old Chester, the doc- 
tor’s mind was full of the Twins—Old 
Chester always referred to the Shields 
brothers in this way. Being twins, the 
two old gentlemen were, for all practical 
purposes, the same age; but, as far back 


as I can remember, the younger had been 
‘*old Mr. Horace ” to his neighbors, while 
the first-born was Jim Shields to the end 
of the chapter—and a brave end it was, 


too! In his early manhood he had been 
a high-hearted, irresponsible, generous 
young fool; a bit of a bully, very likely, 
in the way of overriding other people’s 
views, and insisting upon his own with a 
joyous dogmatism that never irritated. 
And when what he called his ‘‘ cussed 
body ” got the better of him and pinned 
him down into a wheeled chair, he was 
still generous and courageous and merry; 
and he bullied his brother and his doctor 
and Old Chester, and, indeed, Death him- 
self—bullied him, jeered at him, swore at 
him, and lived through nearly thirty 
years of dying without a wince. 

James had fallen ill when he was thir- 
ty-five. He was sailing around the world 
as supercargo for a large East India 
trading - house, when, suddenly, he came 
home. He had ‘‘had notice,” he said, 
briefly. ‘‘An old sawbones in London 
explained it to me,” he said; ‘‘ told me I 
mustn't try to keep going any longer. 
Fact is, I’ve got to rust;—or bust,” he 
ended, cheerfully. 
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It was a year before Old Chester knew 
that that ‘‘ rusting ” meant an invalid’s 
chair, and slow, relentless, invincible dy 
ing; but James and Horace knew it. and 
they looked into the enemy’s eyes to 
gether. Horace was a little man, with a 
rosy face; he was resolute, but it was i: 
his own fashion; he had his quiet way o' 
carrying out plans for Jim’s comfort, no 
matter how his twin roared at him, and 
swore he would or he wouldn't; but he 
never had his brother's vigor in express 
ing himself. Indeed, once only, when, 
trembling with alarm, he called Will; 
King a fool, was he known to hav: 
spoken forcibly. 

The two brothers lived in a brick house 
on Main Street; two flights of stone steps, 
their hand-rails ending in brass knobs, 
curved up to its front door, which had a 
fanlight and a big iron knocker. Behind 
this door was the hall, the walls covered 
with varnished paper which represented 
blocks of veined and mottled yellow mar- 
ble; the staircase wound round this hall, 
and under it were two steel-engravings 
‘“The Maid of Saragossa” and ‘‘ Bolton 
Abbey ’—both brown and stained with 
mildew. The parlor was on the left as 
one entered; it was a big, bare room, 
with a high ceiling; there were green 
Venetian blinds in the windows, and a 
pale paper on the walls—landscapes in 
light brown, of castles and lakes; on the 
wooden mantel, like flat trees laden with 
prisms, were three candelabra, each with 
its ormolu milkmaid simpering under tle 
boughs; and there were some shells, and 
a carved teak-wood junk, and a whale’s 
tooth —relics of Mr. Jim’s adventurous 
days. Here, all day long, Jim Shields 
sat and watched life slip between his 
helpless fingers. Death seemed to play 
with him as a child plays with a fly 
pulling off a wing, or a leg, or another 
wing, and the head last. 

But nothing goes on forever. James 
had been dying for nearly thirty years, 
and one day he died. 

‘* But,” Horace had gasped when, that 
sunny December morning, while little 
Lucy was waiting in the shop, Willy 
King told him how it was going to be 
‘*but it’s so sudden!” And then he re 
membered that, after all, Willy was but 
a boy. What did he know about James? 
James was taken sick when Willy was 
ten years old! ‘‘ You're a fool, Willy!” 
he said, trembling. ‘‘I’m going to send 
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to Mercer for a man; this isn’t a time 
for boys!” 

Afterwards, as he drove Lucy home, 
the doctor said that if it was the slight- 
est comfort to Mr. Horace, he wished 
he would call in all the doctors in the 
county. ‘* Not that there is a single thing 
to do,” said Willy, slapping his rein down 
on Jinny’s shining flank. ‘‘ Mr. Jim has 
come to the end. And poor old Mr. Hor- 
ace will break his heart.” 

His little sister-in-law looked over at 
the runner cutting into unbroken snow 
at the edge of the road. ‘‘I’m sorry,” 
she said, in a low voice. 


II. 


Little Lucy was sorry, but her sorrow 
did not keep her from shrinking away up 
stairs when Martha began to ask the doc- 
tor the particulars of the morning: ‘* An- 
other spasm at twelve? Well, I suppose 
his feet have begun to swell? I hope 
he won't last much longer, poor man. I 
felt just so about father; I didn’t want 
him to linger, and—” but just here Lucy 
slipped out of the room, and her sister 
looked after her open-mouthed. As for 
the doctor, he plodded industriously 


through his very good dinner, and told 


her every detail; and when he had fin- 
ished the dinner and the disease, he add- 
ed, absently, ‘‘ She is very sensitive, isn’t 
she?” 

‘* Who?” said Martha. 

‘Why, your sister.” 

‘*Oh, Lucy? She is very silly, I'm 
afraid. I don’t believe in calling fool- 
ishness sensitiveness! And you told old 
Mr. Horace?” 

‘* Yes, I told him, poor old fellow!” 

“Well, he ought to be glad to have 
Mr. Jim free from suffering,” the doctor's 
wife said, kindly. ‘*‘I should have told 
him so, flatly and frankly. What did he 
say?” 

‘*He said I was a fool.” Willy an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘He’s going to have 
further advice.” 

‘*T hope he has the money to pay for 
it,” Martha said; ‘‘ he won’t find that all 
doctors are like you, Willy. One would 
think, to look at some of your bills, that 
you were independently rich, instead of 
just a poor country doctor. And now 
here’s Lucy come to be a burden on 
you—” 

**She isn’t a burden at all,” William 
King said. ‘‘She doesn’t eat enough to 
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keep a sparrow alive, and I guess even 
Mr. Horace’s account will provide for 
that.” Then he looked out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘It isn’t as if we had children of 
our own we had to save for,” he said. 

Mrs. King was silent. 

As for Willy, he went back and spent 
the afternoon with the twins. The end 
was very near; for the ‘‘man” that Mr. 
Horace had sent for confirmed the ‘* boy”; 
and by-and-by Jim confirmed them both. 

**T can’t help it, Horry,” the dying 
man said, moving his big, lionlike gray 
head restlessly—‘‘ ’ve—got to—let go.” 

Mr. Horace set his jaws together and 
drew a determined breath. ‘‘Of course 
you have—of course you have. Now 
don’t worry. Ill get along. Come, now, 
cheer up!” 

‘*But you'll be so damned lonely,” 
whimpered the other. He was blind, and 
could not see his little brother wipe his 
eyes, and blink, and swallow to get his 
voice steady. 

‘Well, yes, of course; somewhat. But 
I can get along first-rate; and I'll get 
more time for reading.” 

** Reading!” suid the other, with a snort. 
‘*Much reading you'll do! No, you'll be 
just damned lonely,” he said again, with a 
groan. 

‘* Don’t think of it,” said Mr. Horace, 
his voice trembling. ‘‘I—I won't mind 
it in the least, my dear fellow. Oh, 
James!’ he ended, weakly. He looked 
up at Willy King, but the doctor was 
making a pretence of dropping some 
medicine into a glass, so as to hide his 
own blurring eyes. As for Dr. Laven- 
dar, who was there too, he took the grop- 
ing, dying hand, and said, 

‘* Jim, we'll all stand by him—” and 
then he took out his big red silk handker- 
chief, and his breath caught in a sob. 
For, like everybody else, he loved Jim 
Shields. To be sure, he winced at cer- 
tain words which honest old Mr. Jim 
used with surprising freedom; but ap- 
parently he never took them much to 
heart. ‘‘Jim—Jim, don’t be profane,” 
he would remonstrate, with a horrified 
look. And Jim, sweating with pain, 
would gasp out: 

‘*The devil take it! I forgot the cloth. 
I apologize; but I wasn’t profane. Pro- 
fanity is unnecessary swearing, and if this 
isn't necessary, I'll be—” 

‘* James! James! James!”..... 
But now, when Jim Shields lay dying, 
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his wicked tongue, his impudent courage, 
were an expression of his religion; and 
the old minister had eyes to see this. So 
he only patted the blind, groping hand, 
and said: 

** Jim, we'll do all we can for Horace. 
Never you fear!” 

‘* Who's afraid?” said Mr. Jim, thickly. 
‘*But I—can't hold on—much—longer. 
Damned if I can.” 

‘*Don’t try, don’t try,” Horace entreat- 
ed, in anguish. Then came a long dull 


effort, and the heavy, muffled tongue said 
one pathetic word: 

* Lonely?” 

‘** No,” old Mr. Horace said again; ‘‘ no; 

Mind, now, Jim, I 
Do you hear? 
Jim—do you hear?” 


I won't be lonely. 
won't be lonely. 
I won't. 


Jim! 


So, bravely, old Horace Shields told his 
lie to make dying less deadly for his bro- 
ther. 

Then he went on living as well as he 
could, meeting first the visible loneliness, 
if one may call it so—the silent house, 
the empty chair, the fuller purse. The 
occupation of service was ended; the 
anxiety was over; the habits of life were 
torn to pieces. Ah,me! How much of 
the torment of grief comes from this vio- 
lent change of the habits of life! For 
Mr. Horace there were no more duties: 
he need not roll a wheeled chair on the 
sunny side of the street; he need not 
taste the beef tea to see if it had enough 
pepper; he need not bring out the chess- 
board; he need not do a hundred other 
small services; his habit of affection was 
over, and the habit of grief had not yet 
come to him. He went blundering and 
staggering through the overwhelming 
leisure of material loneliness. As for 
the spiritual loneliness —- but enough of 
that! Those of us who have reached 
middle life do not need the telling. And 
as for the younger folk, they would not 
understand it if they were told. They 
are dancing to the piping of Life, and one 
of these days they’ll pay the piper; then 
they will understand. 

But everybody was very good to poor 
old Mr. Horace in his affliction. Mrs. 
Dale sent him wine jelly in a rabbit 
mould. Mrs. Drayton presented him with 
a ‘‘ booklet” bound in white and gold, 
and named Tears Wiped Away; but she 
sighed a little when she wrapped it up, 
and said to Mrs. Wright that poor James 
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Shields’s language was not that to fit a 
man for dying; however, she hoped th¢ 
Lord would overlook it; in fact, she had 
asked Him to do so. Miss Welwood 
she was just about to become Mrs. Bark 
ley then, so it was especially kind in her 
to think of other people’s sorrows—car 
ried him a handful of ambrosia, which, 
having been first dipped in water, and 
then rolled in flour, formed a white anc 
shaking decoration, suitable, Miss Maria 
thought, for a house of mourning. 

Dr. Lavendar used to come and sit with 
him in the evening, and smoke silently: 
noticing, as silently, that Jim’s chair and 
footstool had not been removed, and that 
the chess-board had remained just as it 
had been left at the last game—that pa 
thetic effort of grief to find permanence 
Sam Wright sent Mr. Horace a case of 
wine; Willy King was very attentive; and 
Martha wrote him a kind, sensible letter, 
telling him that if he would remember 
that Mr. Jim was at rest, he would be 
reconciled, she was sure. And then she 
added that she had heard that he would 
not have Mr. Jim’s room changed, but 
that she did hope he wouid not make such 
a mistake. ‘‘It is easier to change things 
now than it will be later,” she said, very 
truly, ‘‘so I do hope you will just have 
the parlor renovated. Take my word, it 
will be easier for you in the end.” 

Mr. Horace, when he had read this very 
good advice, poked her letter down into 
the fire, and then looked around tie 
room fiercely,as though challenging what 
everybody will agree was common-sense. 

A good many letters of sympathy came, 
but Mr. Horace did not read them. He 
put them away in his desk in the shop. 
Nor did his kindly, sorry old friends 
venture to talk about James. ‘‘ He can't 
bear that, it appears,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
sadly, and smoked in pitying silence. 

It was all silence to Mr. Horace—a si 
lence without interest. He went into tlic 
store every morning, and looked listless] 
about; there was the mail to be opened 
when there was any mail, and occasiona 
customers to be waited on. There was 
the trade paper to be read, and sometimes 
circulars. Jim used to make the circulars 
into spills to light his pipe, because, he 
said, everything ought to be of some use 
in the world, even lies. But the interest 
of the shop, the story of the day’s doings 
to be told to Jim, was gone. After supper 
there was nothing for it but to sit alone 
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in the parlor, with the faded landscapes on 
the wall, and the twinkle of lamp-light in 
the prisms of the candelabra, and the 
chess-board open on the table. Nothing 
for it but to sit there and think of James 
with every muscle of the body and the 
soul held back from its customed move- 
ment of service and of care—so tense and 
so weary that when sleep relaxed his vigil- 
ance for a moment these faithful servants 
of years of affection moved automatical- 
ly,and he would put his hand on the 
chess-board, or wake with a start, calling 
out: ‘‘ James! what is it? James—” 


III. 


‘*T tried to tell Mr. Horace how I sym- 
pathize with him,” said Mrs. King, ‘‘ and 
he just said: ‘Oh yes; yes, yes. Do you 
think we are going to have rain?’ Some 
one ought to tell him, flatly and frankly, 
to try and accustom himself to speak of 
Mr. Jim.” 

Lucy was silent, sitting with her hands 
in her lap, looking out of the window 
into the rainy garden. Her worsted-work 
had been given up soon after she came 
to live with her sister, for Martha had 
pointed out to her that it was very fool- 
ish to make things nobody needed ;—‘‘ the 
Jay girls do enough of that,” said Mrs. 
King, with a good-natured laugh. So 
Lucy’s hands were idle, and her sister 
made an impatient gesture. ‘‘ How can 
you sit there, Lucy, and do nothing?” 

‘*T’m going to read,” Lucy said. 

‘“What is your book?” her sister in- 
quired, kindly; and Lucy displayed a 
paper-cover, which made Martha shake 
her head and smile and sigh. 

‘“A novel! Lucey, don’t you do any 
improving reading?” 

‘*T don't like improving reading,” Lucy 
said, nervously. 

Martha put her work down. ‘‘ Now, 
Lucy, look here; I don’t believe you 
mean what you say, but if you do 
mean it, you ought to be ashamed to say 
it.” 

“T’ll sew, if you want me to,” said Lucy, 
turning white and red. 

‘*T don’t want you to sew for me,” the 
doctor's wife said. ‘‘I can do my own 
work. But I must say I don’t see how 
you can be willing to be idle. You do 
nothing but take care of that poor canary- 
bird! (the most untidy thing I ever had 
in my house!) Upon my word, Lucy, if 
I had a dozen daughters, I'd bring every 
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one of them up to do something, so they 
shouldn't be dependent!” 

‘*T'd like to do something,” Lucy an- 
swered, faintly, ‘* but I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

‘** Well, that’s just what I say,” her sis 
ter said. ‘‘ But I suppose there’s no use 
talking!’ Yet, after the manner of la- 
dies who say there is no use talking, the 
doctor's wife continued to talk. She had 
talked pretty much all winter. Little 
Lucy had shrunk and shivered, and gone 
up stairs to cry all by herself, but nothing 
had come of it. She was so silent and 
apathetic, so incapable of repartee, that it 
must be said, in excuse for Martha, that 
she had no conception how her words 
stung. Apparently they made no im 
pression whatever ;—which lured her on 
into greater and greater frankness—that 
virtue in whose name so many unplea- 
santnesses are committed! Once the doe- 
tor said, nervously, he did wish she would 
let up on that child; and his wife, a little 
hurt, said that she was only speaking for 
Lucy’s good. ‘If I had ten girls of my 
own,” she said, ‘‘I would bring them up 
to have proper ideas of work.” 

‘IT think ten girls with proper ideas 
would be dreadful to live with,” said the 
doctor, conjugally. And then he went 
up stairs and knocked on Lucy’s door, and 
produced a little package. 

‘*A present-—for me?” Lucy said, and 
pulled open the parcel, and found a little 
pin iying on a bed of pink cotton. 

‘Oh, brother William!” she said, and 
gave him her hand; and then, on an im- 
pulse, put up her face and kissed him. 

As for Willy King, he blushed to his 
ears. Then she bade him wait while she 
put the pin into the black ribbon bow at 
her throat. ‘*‘ Does it look pretty?” she 
said, anxiously. The doctor put his head 
on one side, and said tliat it did. 

Lucy looked in the glass, and took the 
pin out and stuck it in at a different 
angle. ‘‘Isn’t that better?” she said; and 
Willy turned her round to the light, and 
said, critically, he believed it was. 

He went down stairs smiling to him- 
self. ‘‘I gave Lucy a pin,” he told his 
wife. ‘‘She was pleased as a kitten.” 

‘*A pin!” said Martha. ‘‘ Why, Willy 
King! as if you didn’t have expense 
enough in buying her shoes and stock- 
ings! And I must say, considering how 
hard it is to make both ends meet, it was 
extravagant, my dear.” 
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**Tt was only five dollars,” her hus- 
band defended himself. 

‘* Wilson’s bill for fixing the drain is 
five dollars,” Mrs. King observed, sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘ Justice before generosity, 
my dear.” 

William King made no reply, but he 
knew she was right, which did not make 
him any more affectionate. For men love 
their wives not because of their virtues, 
but in spite of them. 

As for Martha, she was really troubled. 
‘* We can’t afford to make presents,” she 
said to herself; she was putting a new 
binding on her dress, and her fingers were 
dusty, and her mind in the ruffled condi- 
tion peculiar to this occupation. When 
Lucy came and showed her the little pin, 
it took real grace on poor Martha’s part 
not to express her opinion. 

Instead, she glanced at her over her 
glasses, and said, kindly: ‘‘ You look a 
little pale, Lucy. If you feel chilly, you 
had better take some quinine.” 

‘*T hurt my ankle when I went out to 
walk,” Lucy explained, her sister's inter- 
est rousing her a little. ‘‘I tripped on 
the board walk on the common; _it had a 
hole in it.” 

‘*That’s very dangerous—I mean the 
hole,” Martha said; ‘* your ankle will be 
all right as soon as you have rested it. 
Put your foot up on a chair.” 

‘*T don’t think I want to,” Lucy said. 

‘*Oh, you'll be a great deal more com- 
fortable!” Martha said, with kindly de- 
cision; and got up herself, and brought a 
chair and a pillow, and lifted the strained 
ankle gently. ‘‘ There, that’s better!” she 
said. ‘‘ But about the hole in the board 
walk: some one might hurt themselves 
seriously. You had better write a note 
to Sam Wright about it; he is the Bur- 
gess, you know.” 

‘Oh, I ecouldn’t!” Lucey said, horrified. 

Martha put her work down and looked 
ather. ‘*‘ Why, Lucy, have you no sense 
of responsibility? Don’t you care te make 
things better?” 

‘*T wouldn’t write to him for anything 
in the world!” said Lucy. 

Martha shook her head. 
the way to look at life, Lucey. But I’m 
afraid it’s part of your nature. I'm afraid 
it’s the same characteristic which makes 
you willing to be idle when all the rest 
of the world is at work.” 

And Lucy, turning white and red, said 
not a single word. 


‘“*That’s not 
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Martha sighed and went on with her 
binding. She was seriously troubled 
about her sister; not so much at the gir]’s 
absolute inefficiency, as at the lack in 
character which it indicated. All winter 
she had been trying, honestly and prayer 
fully, to correct it, with about as much 
success as one who tries, with big, wel! 
meaning, human fingers to smooth out a 
butterfly’s crumpled wing, or to free some 
silken, shining petal which has caught 
and twisted in its imprisoning calyx. 

Well, well! if good people would on]; 
be content to know that the rest of us 
cannot reach their level, how much irri 
tation they would spare themselves !—anid 
we too, in little ways, would be happier 
Though that, of course, does not matter 

The fact was, poor Lucy’s virtues were 
not economic or civic; they were, per 
haps, nothing more than a little kindly 
heart, pure thoughts, and a pretty, eager 
smile; but they were her own. Martha 
conscientiously tried to bestow hers upon 
the child; and Lucy grew more and more 
silent. 

‘*T make absolutely no impression!” 
poor Martha said, sighing; and Willy re 
plied, under his breath, ‘‘ Thank Heaven |” 

However, she did make an impression 
at last. 

It was at night, and Martha, going up 
to bed, saw a light under Lucy’s door. 
‘* How foolish of her to sit up so late!” 
she thought—for it was late. Martha had 
waited up to see that the doctor had 
something hot to eat and drink when he 
came in at midnight from a late call (thus 
was Willy justified of common-sense in a 
wife). And here was Lucy’s lamp burn 
ing at nearly one. 

Martha, in a warm and ugly gray flan 
nel dressing-gown, knocked at the door, 
and entered, her candle in her hand, and 
her work-basket under one arm. ‘‘ Why, 
you're rather Jate, aren't you, Lucy?” slie 
said, disapprovingly. 

Lucy was sitting over a little fire which 
had retreated into one corner of the 
grate; she shivered as she looked up. 
‘*T’'m just going to bed,” she said. 

‘It’s foolish to sit up when you dont 
have to,” Martha said, decidedly. 

‘*T got worried about brother Wil- 
liam,” Lucy confessed; ‘‘I wanted to 
make sure he was at home—it’s such a 
storm to-night.” 

‘* Worried!” cried her sister, laughing 
in spite of herself. ‘‘ Why, he’s at home, 
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safe and sound, eating some supper down- 
stairs. My dear, worry is the most fool- 
ish thing in the world. I never worry. 
Now do go to bed. Here, I'll slake your 
fire for you.” 

She took up the poker, stirring the dis- 
couraged - looking fire vigorously; then 
she lifted the coal-scuttle in her strong 
hands and flung the slake on; there was 
a small burst of flame, and the smell of 
coal dust and gas. 

‘*Oh, it’s so unpleasant!” said Lucy, 
drawing back. 

‘‘There are a great many unpleasant 
things in this world, Lucy,” said Martha, 
shortly. ‘‘Come, now, go to bed! It 
isn’t as if you had any duty which kept 
you up.” 

‘* Yes, I will,” Lucy said, listlessly. 

‘‘Dear me, Lucy, I don’t know what 
you would do if you had any duties. I 
sometimes think it’s fortunate for you 
that your brother-in-law is so good-na- 
tured. Most men, especially if they were 
poor country doctors like Willy, would 
rather resent it to have to support their 
wives’ sisters, who haven't a single care 
or duty in the world except to look after 
a canary-bird. (I don’t see how you can 
keep that bird, it’s so untidy !)” 

‘*T don’t know what to do,” Lucy said, 
getting up and looking at her with fright- 
ened eyes-—‘‘and—and—I'll try not to 
eat so much, sister Martha.” 

Martha blenched at that. ‘‘Oh, don’t 
be foolish, my dear! It isn’t the eating, 
or anything like that. It’s the principle: 
I would earn my way! But don’t be 
foolish and talk about not eating.” Mrs. 
King had the sensation of having stepped 
down further than she expected—a sort 
of moral jar. 

‘*T would do anything I could,” said 
little Lucey, beginning suddenly to cry 
convulsively. ‘* I don’t like to be a bur- 
den on brother William; but I never 
learned to do anything, and—” 

“Yes, that’s just what I said; father 
never had you taught anything. You 
might give music lessons, if he had ever 
made you practise thoroughly; but he 
was just satisfied to have you play tunes 
to him after supper. I don’t blame you, 
Lucy, but Ido blame father. I—” 

‘Stop blaming father! Oh, my fa- 
ther! my father!” 

She ran panting to the other side of the 
room, and caught up a little photograph of 
her father and held it against her breast. 


Martha looked at her in consternation 
and serious disapproval. ‘‘ How can you 
be so foolish, Lucy?” she said. ‘‘ Well, 
there’s no use talking; only, I 
say, flatly and frankly—” 

** Martha, I won't hear my father criti- 
cised. I wish I was dead with him. Oh, 
father!” the poor child broke out. And 
then there was a fit of crying, and she 
threw herself on the bed, face down, and 
would not speak when her sister tried to 
comfort her. 

‘*There, now, come!” Mrs. King said: 
and patted her shoulder, which showed 
no yielding ;—there is nothing which can 
be so obstinate as the shoulder of a ery 
ing woman. 

Mrs. King was really uneasy when she 
left her. She even went so far as to tell 
the doctor that she thought he had better 
look after Lucy. 

‘“*T think she’s inclined to be hysteri 
cal,” she said. ‘‘ She is a foolish girl, I’m 
afraid, but I think she’s really nervous, 
too. What do you suppose,Willy? She 
was sitting up over a miserable little fire, 
worrying, if you please, because you were 
late! I have no patience with women who 
worry; either the thing will happen, or it 
won't; and sitting up in the coid, at one 
o'clock at night, won’t accomplish any- 
thing one way or the other.” 

‘Worrying? about me!” said the doc- 
tor, stopping with a suspender in one out 
stretched hand; ‘‘ well!” 


must 


IV. 


But the worm had turned. In her hope- 
less, uninterested way, Lucy had made up 
her mind: she would not be a burden any 


longer. She would go to Mercer and try 
to get pupils, and give music lessons. She 
was not resentful, she was not bitter, still 
less was she in intelligent accord with her 
sister; she was only started, so to speak, 
like a stone that has been pushed past a 
certain point of resistance. 

A week after this talk she told Martha 
that she was going to Mercer. ‘‘I am 
going to visit Miss Sarah Murray; she in- 
vited me to visit her some time this win- 
ter. And I'll take Dick.” 

Mrs. King put down her sewing. ‘‘I 
shouldn't think you would want to make 
visits, Lucy, with father dead only six 
mouths. I should think you would rather 
stay quietly here with me, considering 
that we are both in affliction.” 

Lucy made no reply. 
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‘* But of course you are perfectly free 
to do as you please,” her sister went on. 

‘**T think I'd better go,” Lucy said. 

There was something in her voice that 
made Mrs. King uneasy. ‘‘I don’t see why 
you say that; of course, if you want to 
go—why, go! But I must say it looks as 
though you were not contented, and it 
sort of reflects on your brother-in-law.” 

‘**Oh! no, no!” Lucy said, in an agitated 
way; ‘ he has been so kind to me!” 

Somehow Martha King winced at that, 
though she did not know why. 

The doctor, when he heard the news, 
frowned; and then he half sighed. ‘* Oh, 
well, she’s young,” he said. 

But he chucked his little sister-in-law 
underthechin when hecame down to break- 
fast, and told her that if she staid away 
too long he would come and bring her 
home. ‘‘ And look here, Lucy, you must 
have a new cape, or bonnet, or something. 
What do you say to a pink bonnet?” 

Willy smiled all over his face, but his 
jaw fell when Martha said, ‘‘ Now, Willy! 
how can she wear pink when she is in 
black?” 

**Oh! oh yes,” the doctor said, awk- 
wardly. And then, for no reason in par- 
ticular, he sighed;— perhaps the child 


would be happier in Mercer. ‘* Well,” he 
said, ‘‘ you can have an escort, if you go 
on Wednesday, Lucy—Mr. Horace Shields. 


He’s go- 


’ 


I'll ask him to look after you. 
ing East to give his spring order.’ 

‘So I heard at sewing society,” Mar- 
tha said. ‘‘ Well, I think he is a very 
foolish old man.” 

Mrs. King was not alone in this belief. 
Old Chester was disturbed by this project 
of Mr. Horace’s: he had always ordered 
his goods by mail, and to take a journey 
for the purpose was obviously unneces- 
sary. 

‘““T don’t like restlessness,’ 
Dale, with a stern look. 

‘*‘Sam sent him some wine,” said Mrs, 
Wright, ‘‘and I am sure we were all very 
kind to him; so why should he go away 
from home?” 

‘* Besides,” said Mrs. Drayton, ‘‘ who 
can make up to him for his loss so well 
as his friends? We all liked poor Mr. 
James—though he did certainly use im- 
proper language at times. I once heard 
him use a profane word myself. I should 
not be willing to repeat it. It was—not 
the worst one, but the one with ‘r’ in it, 
you know.” 


’ 


said Mrs. 
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The ladies shook their heads, except 
Mrs. Barkley, who said, harshly, that, for 
her part, she didn’t wonder at Jim Shields: 
she believed she would have said some 
thing stronger than ‘‘dear me” herself. 
But Martha King said, seriously, that she 
hoped Mrs. Drayton had told him, flat], 
and frankly, how wrong it was to lose 
one’s self-control and swear. 

“Well, no, I didn’t,” Mrs. Drayton 
confessed. ‘‘It’s so painful to me to 
speak severely to any one.” 

‘* Because it is painful is no reason for 
not doing one’s duty,” Martha returned, 
decidedly. 

** Well, as for his going away,” said 
Mrs. Drayton, ‘‘ probably he hasn't been 
so overwhelmed by grief as we thought. 
I judged him by myself. If J had lost 
a loved one, I couldn't go travelling 
about. But I’m sure I hope he’ll enjoy 
himself, poor man!” 

And all the sewing society said it was 
sure it hoped so too. 

It was a rainy morning in March that 
Mr. Horace went away. The stage was 
waiting for him at the door of the tavern 
when he came hurrying down the street 
—he had been delayed by giving direc 
tions to Mrs. Todd, who was to keep tlie 
shop open during his absence—and there 
was the doctor holding an umbrella over 
a slim girl in a black frock, who was car 
rying a bird-cage in one nervous little 
hand. 

‘“‘Tnis is Lucy, Mr. Horace,” Willy 
King said. ‘‘ We will be so much obliged 
if you will look after her on the way.” 

‘*To be sure I will—to be sure I will,” 
said Mr. Horace; and the little girl put 
her hand in his without a word. 

She was the only other passenger; and 
when Willy had tucked the robe around 
her, and smuggled a bag of candy into 
her muff, the door, with its painted land 
scape, was slammed to, and the stage. 
pitching and creaking on its springs, 
started up the hill, passing the church 
and then the graveyard—at which Mr. 
Horace looked through the streaming 
rain on the coach window. His fellow 
traveller, however, turned her face away. 

There was something in the shrinking 
movement that touched Mr. Horace. He 
remembered that Willy had told him the 
child had had some sorrow—if one can say 
sorrow in connection with youth; so he 
made an effort to come out of his absorp- 
tion, and talk to her, and cheer her. 
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She had very little to say, only an- 
swering him in gentle monosyllables, 
until by some chance he referred to her 
father. 

‘‘T met him several years ago, ma’am; 
and my brother James had some acquaint- 
ance with him.” 

Lucy’s eyes suddenly filled. 

Mr. Horace looked at her, with instant 
sympathy in his ruddy old face. So 
youth may grieve, after all? 

‘*My dear, I have recently suffered a 
loss myself,” he said, gently. 

‘*Oh yes,” said Lucy; ‘‘I know. 
very sorry, sir.” 

‘* Ah—well,” said Mr. Horace, with a 
sigh—** he was sick along time. I ought 
not to begrudge him his release. Yes, he 
had been an invalid for many years. But 
he was the bravest of the brave. My bro- 
ther was a sailor in his youth. He had 
many interesting adventures. He has 
told me stories of his adventures by the 
hour. But when he came to be an in- 
valid, after such an active life, he never 
flinched. The bravest of the brave!” 

‘*My father was brave,” said Lucy. 

‘*My brother had been in most foreign 
lands,” Mr. Horace went on. ‘‘He was 
shipwrecked twice before he was thirty. 


IT was 


I recollect, as well as if it was yesterday, 
how he came home after that first time 


he was wrecked. We had given him up. 
My mother was upstairs cutting out those 
little—ah, garments that children wear. 
She was cutting out a pair to go in a mis- 
sionary barrel. Well, James just walked 
into the room, as casually as if he hadn’t 
been out of the house. My mother (I 
recollect perfectly), she threw up her 
hands—she had the scissors on her thumb 
and finger—and she said, ‘Why, James, 
where on earth did you come from?’ And 
my brother, he said: ‘From the waters 
under the earth; from India’s coral 
strands,’ he said. (You know the hymn?) 
‘But I haven’t any coral, or any clothes 
—except what you see,’ he said. ‘I hope 
you'll give me those things,’ meaning the 
—the small garment; and he stood six 
feet two!” 

Lucy smiled vaguely. 

‘*Tt was a joke,”’ Mr. Horace explained. 

‘“Yes, I see. My father was a good 
deal like that, saying funny things. 
They're pleasant to live with, such peo- 
ple.” 

‘‘They are, indeed—they are, indeed,” 
Mr. Horace agreed, sighing. ‘‘My bro- 
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ther’s humor was invincible, perfectly in- 
vincible. Why, I recollect perfectly— 

The story he remembered was not 
brilliant humor, but Lucy was as polite 
as if it were, and capped it with some- 
thing her father had said; and then Mr. 
Horace followed quickly with another 
‘*T remember.” Perhaps they neither of 
them really heard what the other said, 
but they found infinite relief in speaking. 
Why Mr. Horace could not have “ recol- 
lected perfectly” to Dr. Lavendar, or 
why little Lucy could not have talked, if 
not to her sister, at least to her kindly 
brother-in-law, is one of those inexplicable 
things that belong to grief. It was easier 
for each because the other was a stran- 
ger. 

When the stage pulled into Mercer, the 
wheels tired in mud, and the apron over 
the trunks streaming with rain, the two 
travellers were talking very freely. In- 
deed, Lucy had gone so far as to say that 
she was going to give music lessons. 

‘‘T’m going to visit Miss Sarah Murray 
first. When I get some pupils, I'll board 
somewhere,” she added, vaguely. 

‘** My brother Jim knew the Misses Mur- 
ray,” said Mr. Horace. ‘‘I have heard 
him remark that Miss Sarah, the eldest, 
was a very genteel and accomplished fe- 
male. My brother Jim expressed it more 
as a sailor might,” Mr. Horace amended, 
with a smile, ‘‘ but his words were to 
that effect.” And when he helped his 
fellow-passenger and the canary-bird out 
of the stage, he said, with pleasant, old- 
fashioned politeness, that if the Misses 
Murray were agreeable, he would call the 
next day and pay his respects to them 
and to Miss Lucy. 

‘*T'd like you to come, sir,” Lucy said. 
‘*T'd like to show you a letter our minister 
wrote about father.” 

And Mr. Horace remembered that he 
had some letters too. It came into his 
mind that perhaps some day he would 
read them; perhaps he would show some 
of them to this young lady, who, he was 
sure, would have admired Jim. ‘‘ Jim 
was a great favorite with the ladies,” he 
thought to himself, sighing and smiling. 

V. 

‘*T recollect, just as if it were yester- 
day, when my brother James brought 
home from one of his voyages a little 
savage—a heathen, in fact. My mother 
was exceedingly alarmed about his spirit- 
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ual state; but Woolly (that was what my 
brother James called him) was converted 
immediately. My brother said it was be- 
cause my mother gave him a cake when- 
ever he named our Saviour. And I some- 
times feared there was truth in this re- 
mark.” 

Lucy laughed, and Mr. Horace looked 
pleased, and patted her hand kindly. 
Miss Sarah and Miss Emily Murray, who 
were sitting on either side of the fire, 
smiled, and Miss Sarah observed that mis- 
sionaries often used such methods as 
food and glass beads to attract poor say- 
ages. 

‘My brother said that just before he 
landed he suddenly realized that Woolly 
had to have clothes; you know, being a 
savage and a heathen, he had no gar- 
ments of any kind. In fact, he was—ah 
—if I may say so—quite—quite, as you 
may say, undressed. My brother knew 
that, such being the case, Woolly would 
be conspicuous when the ship should come 
into port and the poor savage land at the 
wharf. So what did my brother James 
do but make Woolly lie down, with his 
arms extended, on a piece of cloth spread 
on the deck; then he took up a lump of 
chalk and outlined him, as it were; then 


he doubled the cloth and cut this out like 
those paper dolls which are made for in- 
fants out of newspapers; and he sewed 


Woolly into these two pieces. Dear me! 
I wish you could have seen him! How 
my mother did laugh! ‘I wouldn’t give 
a fig for your sewing, James,’ says slie. 
‘But my sewing gives a fig leaf to Wool- 
ly,’ says my brother. ames had such a 
ready tongue.’ 

‘The suit must have fitted very badly,” 
Lucy said, seriously. 

‘** Yes,” Mr. Horace admitted; ‘‘ but it 
was warm, you know, and—ah—custom- 
ary.” 

‘*Oh yes, of course,” said Lucy. 

It was with tales like this that old 
Horace Shields tried to cheer his little 
companion when he came to see her at 
the Misses Murray’s. He had decided not 
to continue his journey East to purchase 
stock, but to order by mail from Mercer, 
where, he thought, he would remaia for 
a few days and see if he could not com- 
fort this poor child, who seemed, some- 
how, to be on his hands. But he staid 
nearly three weeks. He came to call al- 
most every day, and the estimable Misses 
Murray welcomed him warmly, and told 
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him that they were much grieved at the 
depression of their young friend. ‘‘ And 
indeed,” said kind old Miss Sarah, ‘‘I feay 
I must add that I do not approve of tl. 
apparent indifference dear Lucy displays 
towards her sister. Lucy says that Martha 
doesn’t like her canary-bird;—which js 
really a foolish reason for not wishing to 
live with her. It almost looks like ten 

per. I think, however, your conversa 
tion cheers her, and when she is less cd: 

pressed she may come to a more prope 
mind in regard to her family.” 

Mr. Horace certainly did cheer thie 
frightened, hopeless girl; and sometimes 
his own burden seemed lightened in lis 
effort to lighten hers. In telling her his 
stories about his brother, he led her to 
talk about her father, and then about her 
own affairs; and the third time he called, 
when they chanced to be alone, she told 
him, palpitating and determined, that she 
would ‘‘ never, never, never go back and 
live with her sister, because she would 
not be a burden on brother Willy.” 

‘* But, my dear young lady,” he remon 
strated, ‘‘ you cannot live alone here in 
Mercer, you know.” 

** Oh, yes, yes,” said poor little Lucy 
‘*T know; but I won’t go back to sister 
Martha.” 

‘*But what will you do, my dear Miss 
Lucy?” Mr. Horace said, anxiously. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know!” cried poor Lucy; 
and her big deerlike eyes had a hunted 
look in them that went to the old gentle 
man’s heart. He made a point of seeing 
the Misses Murray by themselves, and 
they all talked the matter over with anx 
ious seriousness. 

‘* It is impossible for her to get pupils,” 
Miss Sarah said; ‘‘she is not the sort of 
a young woman who can push and make 
her own way.” 

‘‘Tam not sure she is not more pleas 
ing on that account,” Miss Emily said, 
with decision. 

Mr. Horace nodded his head, and said 
his brother James had always disliked 
excessively capable ladies. ‘‘ My brother 
James said he wouldn’t want to sit down 
at table three times a day with a horse 
marine,” he said, chuckling;—‘‘ not but 
what he had great respect for intelli 
gence,” he added, politely. 

And the Misses Murray said, Oh, yes, 
indeed ; they quite understood. And 
then they begged Mr. Horace, who was 
returning to Old Chester the next day, to 
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correspond with them on the subject, so 
that they might advise the child wisely. 

Mr. Horace promised to do so; and he 
put his mind upon Lucy’s troubles dur- 
ing the tiresome stage journey. He won- 
dered what Jim would say about it all. 
Jim had his opinion of Mrs. Willy; Mr. 
Horace chuckled as he thought of it. 
‘‘Estimable woman,” said Mr. Horace to 
himself, ‘‘ véry estimable; but not agree- 
able. Poor Miss Lucy!” 

He thought of her with an impulsive 
pity which brought out the youth of his 
ruddy old face—that fine youth of the 
soul which cannot be touched by the 
body’s age. Her grief for her father was 
but a child’s grief, he thought, a half- 
smile on his lips; it was not the iron en- 
tering into the soul; but it was pathetic. 
He thought how she had showed him 
some letters of condolence that had been 
sent her, and that made him think, sud- 
denly, of the letters that had come to him. 
It occurred to him, with a warm feeling 
of satisfaction, that when he got home he 
would unlock the drawer in the shop and 
take out that pile of letters, and perhaps 
he might send one or two to Miss Lucy. 
He thought of them eagerly as he walk- 
ed up from the tavern to his own door; 
they were like a welcome waiting for him 
in the desolate old house. 

Old Chester was full of tranquil even- 
ing light. Behind the low dark line of 
the hills the daffodil sky was brightening 
into gold; there had been a shower in the 
afternoon, and the fresh damp air was 
sweet with the linden blossoms; there 
were little pools of water shining in hol- 
lows of the worn flagstone pavement, and 
the brass stair rails and knobs of the 
comfortable old brick houses glittered, 
suddenly, all the way down Main Street. 
Mr. Horace found himself smiling as he 
walked; then he stopped with a start be- 
cause Martha King spoke to him; she 
called from the other side of the street, 
and then came hurrying across. 

‘*‘T’m glad to see you back, Mr. Hor- 
ace,” she said, and asked one or two 
questions about Lucy and the Misses Mur- 
ray. ‘*‘ We’ve missed the shop, Mr. Hor- 
ace,” she ended. ‘‘ Mrs. Todd, I 4m sorry 
to say, has been remiss about keeping it 
open. I do hope you will speak to her 
about it, flatly and frankly. I think it is 
a duty not to slight wrong-doing. She 
has not kept regular hours at all,” Mrs. 
King said, ‘‘and it has been a great an- 


noyance. Won't you come in and take 
tea with us, Mr. Horace?” 

‘*No, ma'am, I thank you,” he said, 
and hurried into his house. ‘‘ Poor Miss 
Lucy!” he said to himself; ‘‘ poor Miss 
Lucy!” 

She was in his thoughts when, sitting 
all alone in the shop, with his lamp on 
the desk beside him, he took out the let- 
ters which had been put away all these 
months. After all, these old friends loved 
James. ‘‘ And well they miglt!” he told 
himself, proudly. He opened one letter 
after another, and read the friendly, ap- 
preciative words, nodding and sighing, 
and saying to himself, ‘‘ Yes, indeed! 
Yes, he was brave! he was patient. Who 
knows that as well as I do?” The comfort 
of it came warmly to his heart, and the 
applause braced and cheered him until, 
for very happiness and pride, two little 
hot tears trickled down his cheeks and 
splashed on the pile of letters. 

But when he went up stairs into the 
silent house, into the dreadful emptiness 
of that room where James had lived for 
nearly thirty years—the old despair of 
desolation seized him again. It was that 
which, by-and-by, made him say he would 
go back to Mercer for a few days, and see 
what the Misses Murray had done for 
Miss Lucy. He wanted to get away from 
the house—anywhere! He thought to 
himself that he would take the letters to 
read to Miss Lucy; she had been so in- 
terested in Jim that she ought to know 
that his praise had not been merely bro- 
therly regard. ‘‘And I am really anx- 
ious to know what the poor young lady 
is going to do,” he said to himself, when, 
to the astonishment of Old Chester, he 
again took the stage for Mercer. 

‘** Twice in two months!” said Old Ches- 
ter; but Mrs. Todd, who, in spite of Mrs. 
King’s warning, was again to keep the 
shop open for his few days of absence, 
said it was a real good thing, and would 
do the poor old gentleman good. 

VI. 

Little Lucy had not secured a single 
pupil during the weeks she had been in 
Mercer. She was well aware she could 
not prolong her visit to the kind Misses 
Murray indefinitely, but what was she 
going to do? Poor child! how many 
times a day did she ask herself this ques- 
tion! The very afternoon of Mr. Hor- 
ace’s return she had gone out and walked 
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hopelessly about until dusk in Mercer’s 
dirty, busy streets, to think it over. The 
wind whirled up the street and caught 
her black skirts in a twist, and flung the 
dust into her face and into her eyes. The 
lights began to twinkle along the bridge 
that spanned the river, and then wavered 
down into its black depths in golden zig- 
zags. Against the sullen sky the fur- 
naces flared with great tongues of flame 
and showers of sparks. The evening traf- 
fic of the town, noisy, dirty, hideous; 
the hurrying crowds in the streets; the 
rumble of the teams; the jostling of 
workmen—all gave her a sense of her 
utter helplessness, so that the tears be- 
gan to start, and she had to wipe them 
away furtively. What was going to be- 
come of her? The child, walking alone 
in the spring dusk, looked down at the 
river, and thought that the water was 
very black and very cold. I don’t sup- 
pose she formulated any purpose in her 
own mind; she only thought, shivering, 
‘*The water is very cold.” 

Mr. Horace met her there on the bridge, 
and there was something about her that 
made the old gentleman’s heart come up 
in his throat. He took her hand and put 
it through his arm, and said, cheerfully, 
‘*Come with me, my dear Miss Lucy, and 
let us walk home together.” 

As for Lucey, she only said, feebly, ‘* I 
won't go back to sister Martha.” 

‘You sha’n’t, my dear,” said Mr. Hor- 
ace, comfortingly; ‘‘ you sha’n’t indeed.” 

That evening he talked the situation 
over with Miss Sarah Murray; but she 
only shook her head and said she hoped 
the clild would soon look at the matter 
more reasonably. ‘‘I would gladly keep 
her here indefinitely,” Miss Sarah said, 
in a troubled way, ‘*but our income is 
exceedingly limited—” 

‘Oh, certainly not, certainly not,” 
Mr. Horace broke in. He had come to 
feel responsible for Lucy, somehow; he 
could not have her dependent upon Miss 
Murray. 

He got up and said good-night with a 
very correct bow, his feet in the first po- 
sition for dancing, his left hand under 
his coat tails. 

Old Miss Sarah responded in kind, and 
they parted with high opinions of each 
other. 

But Mr. Horace had not reached the 
street corner before he heard, ‘* Mr. 
Shields! Mr. Shields!” and there was 
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Lucy running after him, bareheaded, and 
with a shawl about ker shoulders. 

‘*Tve thought of something,” she said 
breathlessly,as she stood beside him, pant 
ing, under the gas-lamp on the corner. 
‘*Can’t I come and take care of the shop 
Mr. Shields? Can't I live with you and 
take care of the shop?” 

Mr. Horace, in his eagerness to hurry 
her back to the house, hardly knew wha 
he answered. ‘* Yes, yes, my dear young 
lady. Anything that you wish. Come, 
now,come! you must get in-doors. What 
will Miss Murray say?” 

‘I am to come and live with you? 
Lucy insisted, her eyes wide and fright 
ened. ‘‘ You won’t make me go back to 
sister Martha?” 


‘No, my dear; no, no!” he said. It 


seemed to Mr. Horace as though Miss 
Sarah was an hour in opening the door 
‘*Miss Lucy just stepped out to speak to 
me,” he said, in answer to ler astonished 
look. 

‘*Oh, Miss Sarah, 1 am going to live 
with Mr. Shields!” said Lucy. 


Mr. Shields came very early the next 
morning to Miss Murray’s house, and was 
received in the parlor by Miss Sarah. 
Lucy was not present. Miss Sarah sat in 
a straight-backed chair, with her delicate 
old hands crassed in her lap. There was 
some color in her cheek, and a determined 
look behind her spectacles. 

‘**T trust,” said Mr. Horace, “* that Miss 
Lucy is none the worse for stepping out 
last night, ma’am? I was much concern- 
ed about her when I left her.” 

‘*She is none the worse in body, but 
I am deeply grieved at her attitude of 
mind,” said Miss Sarah. 

‘* You mean her unwillingness to re- 
turn to her sister?” he said, anxiously. 

Old Miss Sarah blushed. ‘‘She was 
quite determined to—to ask your aid. 
The child did not realize—” 

‘* You don’t say so!” 

‘*She needs to be taken care of just as 
much as if she were a baby,” said Miss 
Sarah. ‘‘ But of course this plan of hers 
is impossible. Even if it were not a 
question of burdening you (she has an 
idea that she would earn her board, if | 
may so express it), it would be impossible. 
I have pointed this out to her.” 

‘‘And what does she say?” demanded 
Mr. Horace. 

‘*She merely weeps,” Miss Sarah said ; 
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‘‘she has given it up at my request, of 
course, but she weeps.” 

Mr. Horace hunted for his handker- 
chief, and blew his nose violently. 
‘‘ Dear, dear!” he said, ‘‘ you don’t say 
so! Well, well! I wish my brother James 
were here. He would know what to pro- 
pose. Poor child! poor child!” 

Mr. Horace got up and looked out of 
the window; then he blew his nose again. 

Miss Sarah looked at the back of his 
head, but was silent. Suddenly he turn- 
ed, and came and stood beside her. 

‘* Miss Murray, you are a female of ad- 
vanced years and of every proper senti- 
ment; all I have seen of you leads me to 
feel a deep esteem for you.” Miss Sarah 
bowed. ‘Therefore I ask you, is it im- 
possible? I could give the child a good 
home while I live. I have recently lost 
my brother, ma’am, and the little income 
devoted to his use could be transferred to 
Miss Lucy. I find myself much attached 
to her, and would be pleased to have her 
inmy home. It would be less lonely for 
me,” he said, his voice tremulous; ‘‘ and 
my age, ma’am, is sixty-five. Surely it is 
not impossible?” 

Miss Sarah,who was nearly-eighty, grew 
red, but she was firm. ‘‘ My dear sir, you 
are still young "—Mr. Horace blinked 
suddenly, and sat up straight—‘‘ our friend 
is twenty-three, and her looks are pleas- 
ing. Need I add that this is a wicked 
world? I have lived much longer than 
you, sir, and I am aware that it is both 
wicked and censorious. Can you say 
that Old Chester is exempt from gossip, 
Mr. Shields?” 

‘*No, ma’am, I ean't,”’ he admitted, with 
an unhappy look. 

‘** You see it is impossible,” Miss Sarah 
ended, kindly. 

Mr. Horace sighed. 

Miss Murray looked at him and cough- 
ed; then she drew in her breath as one 
who prepares to strike. ‘“‘If you were 
sufficiently advanced in years, my dear 
sir, so that—matrimony was out of the 
question, it would be different.” Mr. Hor- 
ace gasped. ‘ But under the circum- 
stances,” continued Miss Sarah, sighing, 
‘*T see nothing before our young friend 
(since she is determined not to return to 
her sister) but work in some—factory.” 
Miss Murray’s house was in the old-fash- 
ioned part of Mercer, and there was a fac- 
tory just across the street; she waved her 
hand toward it, genteelly, as she spoke. 


The room was quite still except for a 
coal dropping from the grate. Mr. Horace 
heard a footstep overhead, and knew it 
was Lucy walking restlessly about in her 
pitiful, unreasoning misery. Involunta- 
rily he followed Miss Murray’sgesture, and 
looked across the street. Two draggled- 
looking girls were just entering the bleak 
doorway opposite. ‘‘ Little Miss Lucy do 
that? No!—impossible!” 

‘*Tam sixty-five; I shall not, probably, 
live very much longer,” hethought. ‘‘Sup 
pose it were five years, even; she would 
still be a young woman.” 

Poor little girl! poor little frighten- 
ed, helpless child! ‘* And I would be less 
lonely,” he said to himself, suddenly, 
‘* Jim would call me an old fool, but he 
would be glad to have me less lonely.” 
Mr. Horace drew a long breath. 

‘** Miss Murray,” he said, ‘‘ would I be 
taking advantage of our friend’s youth 
and inexperience if I—if I—if I suggest- 
ed—matrimony ?” 

Miss Sarah was not at all startled; in- 
deed, she even smiled. 

‘* I think,” she said, ‘‘it would be an 
admirable arrangement.” 

Mr. Horace looked at her; she looked 
athim. And then they began to talk in 
whispers, like two conspirators. ‘* But 
would she—” began Mr. Horace. 

**T’m sure of it!” 

‘*But she is so young—” 

**She will outlive you.” 

‘*T would not wish to takeadvantage—” 

‘** You are only doing a kindness.” 

‘* Her relatives—” 

‘* Her relatives have driven her to it!” 
cried Miss Sarah. Which was really 
rather hard on Martha and on Lucy’s 
kind and affectionate brother-in-law. 

‘Well, we'll protect her,” said Mr. 
Horace, angrily. And then he suddenly 
looked blank, and said: ‘‘ Would you— 
ah—be willing to—to suggest it to her? 
I feel a sense of embarrassment.” 

‘* That is quite unnecessary,’ Miss Mur- 
ray declared, ‘‘ for you are doing a great 
favor; and if I know Lucy, her gratitude 
will not be lacking. But I will gladly 
tell her of your kindness.” 

‘‘Oh, pray don’t say gratitude,” Mr. 
Horace protested, growing red; ‘‘ don’t 
say kindness. Let her regard it as a fa- 
vor to me, which it is. { assure you it is.” 

Miss Murray rose, smiling; and Mr. 
Horace went away with a new and ex- 
traordinary sensation. There was some- 
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thing in his thoughts that came be- 
tween him and his grief; a sense of ex- 
citement, of chivalry, of hope—even of 
hope! He found himself making plans 
as he walked along the street; he saw 
Lucy in his mind’s eye at his lonely sup- 
per table; he fancied her sitting beside 
him in the dreadful evenings listening 
to his stories of Jim—it seemed to Mr. 
Horace as though his fund of anecdotes 
of Mr. James was inexhaustible; he im- 
agined her reading Jim’s books, and 
laughing in her light girlish voice as Jim 
used to laugh in his rollicking bass. His 
heart grew warm and light in his breast 
as he walked and thought; and then sud- 
denly it sunk: perhaps she would not 
consent. 
VIL. 

But Lucy consented—eagerly, feverish- 
ly. ‘‘Oh, Miss Sarah, how kind he is!” 
she said. 

‘* Very true, Lucy, very true,” said Miss 
Sarah, solemnly. ‘‘I hope you will al- 
ways remember it. Very few gentlemen, 
Lucy, of Mr. Shields’s age would think of 
such a thing. I hope you will realize 
that to ask a young, inexperienced, fool- 
ish (yes, Lucy, I fear I must say foolish) 
girl to—ah—to bear his name, is indeed 
a compliment.” 

‘*T will take care of the shop,” said 
Lucy, her eyes beginning to shine, and 
the droop of face and figure fading as 
she spoke. ‘‘Oh, he is so kind! And I 
will never go near Martha!” 

Mr. Horace came for his answer at two 
o’clock; he had settled down into feeling 
quite sure that it was impossible, and that 
he and Miss Sarah must think of some- 
thing else, and when Lucy met him, 
smiling and half crying, and saying, 
‘* You are so kind to me, Mr. Shields; and 
indeed, indeed I will do all I can to de- 
serve it,” he was almost dazed with as- 
tonishment. He protested that it was a 
great favor. 

‘‘IT am so much older, my dear,” he 
said. 

But Lucy broke in, smiling, ‘‘ You are 
good to me, just as father was.” 

‘*I will be good to you, my dear; I 
will indeed, to the best of my ability,” 
he said, earnestly. He smiled at her and 
patted her hand; and then he said, ‘‘I 
will communicate with your relatives, my 
dear Miss Lucy.” 

‘“*Oh no,” Lucy said, shrinking, ‘‘ don’t 
tell them!” 
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But Miss Murray shook her head: ‘‘ My. 
Shields must of course refer to your fam 
ily for permission.” 

Lucy looked frightened. 
won't allow it,” she said, faintly. 
don’t tell Martha!” 

‘*My dear, I could not allow you to 
elope,” Miss Sarah remonstrated. 

And Mr. Shields said, ‘‘ No, no; that 
wouldn’t do!” 

Then the two elders talked it over. 
Lucy listening and shivering, and saying 
sometimes, ‘‘Oh, Martha will say I'll be 
a burden to you, Mr. Shields.” 

‘*T am prepared,” Mr. Horace said to 
Miss Murray, ‘‘to have them say I am 
far too old, and even that I am taking 
advantage of our young friend. But | 
am sustained,” said Mr. Horace, ‘‘ by the 
knowledge of the integrity of my mo 
tives. Miss Lucy is of age, and if she 
chooses my home it is not the affair of 
William’s wife, or even of William, for 
whom I havea sincere regard. But I am 
inclined to think, ma’am, that it will per- 
haps be wise to—to bring this matter to a 
head—if I may so express it—before they 
have a chance to interfere. I will com 
municate with William and his wife; but 
before they can remonstrate we will take 
steps, we will take steps! What do you 
think of that, ma’am?” 

‘** Admirable!” said Miss Murray. ‘ Ad- 
mirable!” 

‘* However,” said Mr. Horace, blinking 
his eyes suddenly, as though something 
cold had been thrown in his face, ** it 
will be very unexpected in Old Ches- 
ter!’ 


** Martha 
**Oh, 


Old Chester, too, 


It was unexpected. 
gasped and blinked as though it had had 
a cold douche. 

Willy King was angry; but Martha, 
very sensibly, said that it was foolish to 


be angry. ‘‘But I am mortified,” she 
said; ‘‘and I don’t understand it.” 

Old Chester, when it heard the news. 
nearly went out of its mind with agita 
tion and disapproval — ‘‘and sorrow,” 
Mrs. Drayton said, ‘“‘that the dead were 
soon forgotten!” Mrs. Dale said that Mr. 
Horace had taken advantage of that poor, 
poor child’s youth. Mrs. Wright, on the 
contrary, felt that it was really disgust- 
ing to see a girl so mercenary as to mar- 
ry an old man for a home. Mrs. Ezra 
Barkley said, gently, that he had been 
so lonely, poor Mr. Horace! no doubt he 
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just couldn't stand the desolation of his 
life. 

‘“But that doesn’t explain the other 
fool,” her sister-in-law interrupted, with a 
snort. 

“Do you 
said when he 
asked, suddenly. 
Horace!’ ” 

‘‘Dr. Lavendar is getting very old,” 
said Mrs. Dale, sternly. 

After the first excitement of it was 
over, it came to Martha King’s ears that 
Lucy had married to escape living with 
her (those things always leak out; some 
friend, with a frankness as conscientious 
as Martha’s own, probably ‘‘thought 
Lucy’s sister should be told”). 

When poor Martha heard why Lucy 
had committed this extraordinary folly, 
turned white, smitten into silence. 
“T tried to do my duty,” she said, pain- 
fully, and made no reproaches. But she 
suffered. ‘* I did everything I could for 
her best good,” she said to herself as she 
sat alone working; tien she wiped her 
eyes furtively on the unbleached cotton 
sheet she was hemming for the mission- 
barrel. ‘‘Luey doesn’t love me,” 
she thought, sadly; ‘‘nobody does but 
William. But I’ve always tried to do my 
duty.” Onee, blunderingly, looking down 
at her fingers trembling in her lap, she 
said something like this to Dr. Laven- 
dar. 

‘*Martha, my dear,” he said, gravely, 
‘love more, and do less. Do you remem- 
ber Isaiah (and he was a pretty energetic 
old fellow too) says, ‘their strength is to 
sit still’? Our Heavenly Father is just 
as anxious to improve things as we are; 
but if you'll notice, He lets us make our 
blunders, and learn our lessons; and He 
works by love oftener than by the thun- 
ders of Sinai. But come,come! We all 
love you, and Lucey will know that she 
does too, one of these days.” 


what ‘Dr. Lavendar 
it?” Rose Knight 


know 
heard 


‘* He said, ‘ Hooray for 


she 


ary 


But how happily it did turn out! Mr. 
Horace lived more than the five years he 
had allowed himself; and no wonder, 
with the affection his little girl gave him, 
and the need there was to take care of 
her and keep her happy; a man really 
can’t die, no matter how good his inten- 
tions are, while he is needed. And, be- 
sides that, Lucy’s eager, childlike sym- 
pathy was like some pure and healing 
touch. Gradually he took up old inter- 
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ests, and liked to meet old friends. His 
grief for his brother passed down through 
the ruined habits of living into the depths 
of life, and, after a while, settled into a 
habit of its own. Then the old interests 
closed in upon him—just as a ruffled pool 
smooths and closes over the crash that 
has shattered its even silver; though all 
the while the weight 
heart. 

It was asunny, placid, happy old house 
in those days, though nobody could say 
it was sensible. Dick’s cage hung in a 
south window, and the little yellow crea- 
ture splashed about in his china bath, 
and scattered millet seeds, and shouted 
his little songs all day long. Lucy used 
to come and sit in the shop while she 
shelled the pease for dinner, or did her bit 
of worsted-work. And she kept things 
dusted, not perhaps quite as Martha 
would have done; the backs of the pic- 
tures may have left something to be de- 
sired; but so long as nobody knew it, 
what difference did it make? This lack 
of principle must make the conscientious 
grieve; but Lucy and old Mr. Horace 
were just as happy as though their 
principles were good. They talked a 
great deal of Mr. Jim. In the evenings 
they sat upstairs in the big bare rgom— 
a little less bare now, because Lucy made 
gay worsted covers for all the chairs; 
and Mr. Horace tried to teach her how to 
play chess. To be sure, the fool’s or 
scholar’s mate might end the game every 
night, but it gave him a chance to tell 
her of Jim’s prowess. He gave her Jim’s 
books to read, and though she did not 
know enough to laugh at the right places 
in Mr. Jim’s beloved Shandy, she felt a 
breathless interest in the Three Musket- 
eers; and old Mr. Horace annotated it 
with Jim’s comments. 

They used to read over those letters of 
sympathy, too, which suggested so many 
stories of the big, generous, rollicking old 
man who had died young that, little by 
little, as Mr. Horace told this, or remem- 
bered that, or laughed at the other, James 
came back into his life. But there was 
never any misery in the thought of him; 
only acceptance, and patience, and an 
understanding which mere death could 
never shake or break. James was dead; 
but what was death between him and 
James? 

So they went on being happy. And 
on winter evenings, or when the summer 
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dusk shut down, and Luey sat playing 
foolish tunes on alittle old jingling piano, 
it was surprising how often a certain ad- 
mirer of common-sense came poking in 
to smoke with Mr. Horace, and listen to 
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Lucy’s chatter, or maybe take a hand at 
cribbage. 

In fact, Martha King said that never 
since they had been married had William 
had so many night calls. 


A FABLE FOR HEITIRESSES. 


BY ALICE DUER. 


( NCE upon a time there was a King 

who had great possessions. Through 
the midst of his kingdom a river ran, in 
whose broad fertile valley grew great 
fields of grain. On each side of this val- 
ley the land rose steeply, and forests full 
of game stretched for miles and miles. 
Beyond this, again, the country grew 
wilder and more mountainous, and here, 
rumor said, the King had discovered 
inexhaustible gold-mines. Certain it is 
that the vaults below the palace were 
piled high with the precious metal. 

The palace itself, which was built of 
marble, stood on a high promontory of 
land that jutted out into the valley, so 
that from the terrace you could look far 
up and down the river. Within, the 
walls were hung with silks and velvets 
and the weapons which the King had 
taken in battle, for he was a great war- 
rior, and had many soldiers and slaves 
and horses at his command. 

The heir to all this wealth was a wo- 
man—the King’s only child. Very many 
nobles and princes had sought her hand 
in marriage, but as yet not one had found 
favor with either the King or his daugh- 
ter. 

One summer afternoon the Princess 
stepped out upon the terrace, and by her 
side was Boemund, the Badger. No one 
loved the Badger; indeed, he was a pecul- 
iarly unlovable animal; but he, first of 
all, had shown the King where the gold- 
mines were, and the King’s gratitude 
denied him nothing. 

The eyes of the Princess sought the 
road by the river, along which a rejected 
suitor and his train were slowly wending 
their way, and as she looked she sighed. 

‘* Ah, Badger,” she said, ‘‘ why is it that 
I cannot love any of these gentlemen?” 

The Badger snorted. ‘‘The reason is 
simple enough,” he said. ‘‘ Because none 
of them love you.” 

‘“What do you mean, Boemund?” de- 
manded the Princess, severely, for she 


was not accustomed to such language, 
even from the Badger. 

‘*My meaning is quite clear,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘Why should they love you’ 
You are not particularly good, nor par 
ticularly clever, nor at all good-looking.” 

Now in her heart the Princess dis- 
agreed with all these assertions, especial 
ly the last, but she said, tentatively, 
‘Don’t you think I have charm, Bad- 

er?” 

The Badger snorted again. ‘Indeed 
I do,” he returned, *‘the greatest a wo- 
man can have—the charm of a rich fa- 
ther.” 

The Princess was naturally indignant. 
** Really, Boemund,” she said, ‘SI think 
you are unjust. I think a man who had 
never heard of my father might love me 
for myself.” 

‘It is very easily proved,” said tlie 
Badger. ‘‘I will give you three chances. 
There are in this kingdom three men to 
whom my attention has been directed. 
The first is absorbed in himself, the sec 
ond in a science, and the third in another 
woman. If you can make any of them 
love you for yourself, I am perfectly will! 
ing to admit I am wrong.” 

The Princess felt that the contest whic) 
the Badger proposed was scarcely a fair 
one; but she knew that he would sneer at 
her if she said so, and therefore she went 
in silence and put on a plain dress and 
started on her journey. 

The first person she met was the man 
who was absorbed in himself. He was 
sitting on a stone by the river, thinking. 
The Princess went and sat down beside 
him, and said, in her most engaging mau- 
ner, , 
‘*Do you think it would be possible to 
love me for myself?” 

The man merely groaned. ‘‘ How can 
I tell?” hesaid. ‘‘I have such a peculiar 
disposition.” 

He seemed to feel so badly about it that 
the Princess was quite distressed, and 
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said, consolingly, ‘‘Oh, don’t you believe 
that you are very much like everybody 
else, really?” She saw at once, however, 
that this was a mistake, for he looked at 
her reproachfully, and his voice sank with 
depression as he answered: 

‘*T hope not, for the sake of the rest of 
the world. If you like,” he added, after 
a pause, ‘‘I will tell you all about it.” 

The Princess answered, politely, that 
she would like very much to hear, and 
he began: 

‘*Tt would have been easy if only I 
had married my first love. My nature 
was simpler then. But unfortunately I 
did not, and ever since I have been grow- 
ing more and more complicated, until 
now I have so many sides, all highly 
developed, that I fear I am incapable of 
constancy.” And this thought plunged 
him into such a depth of gloom that his 
head sank on his hands, and the Princess, 
after waiting a little while, despaired of 
rousing him, and went on her way. 

‘‘I do hope the man absorbed in a 
science will be a little more amusing than 
that,” she thought. 

The man absorbed in a science was a 
Naturalist, and the Princess found him 
gazing at a small hole in the ground. 
Ignorant that this was the home of a 
snake, she sat down beside him, and ask- 
ed as before— 

‘*Do you think it would be possible to 
love me for myself?” 

The Naturalist did not look up as he 
answered, absently, ‘‘It is a subject of 
which I know nothing.” 

‘* Perhaps you would know more if you 
looked at me and not at the ground,” said 
the Princess. 

At this the Naturalist withdrew his eyes 
from the snake-hole and fixed them upon 
the eyes of the Princess. Then he said, 
deliberately, ‘‘ But perhaps then I should 
not care so much about knowledge.” 

The Princess was delighted. ‘‘ How 
nicely you said that!” she exclaimed. 
‘*But you have not answered my ques- 
tion.” 

‘Were I a youngey man—” said the 
Naturalist. But at this moment there was 
a faint rustle in the grass; the snake was 
escaping. The Princess screamed, but the 
Naturalist was already running after it 
as fast as he could. The Princess waited 
for his return, but at last, as she saw no 
sign of him, she came to the conclusion 
that she had failed again. Now only her 
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last and, as she felt, her least chance re- 
mained—the man who was absorbed in 
another woman. 

As she approached, he was in the act 
of pushing his boat into the river, and 
she had to call to him from quite a dis- 
tance. 

‘*T can’t stop now,” he said. 
an engagement.” 

‘It is with the other woman?” said the 
Princess. 

The man looked conscious. 

‘*Will nothing induce you to wait?” 
asked the Princess. 

‘* Nothing,” said the man, firmly. 

Atthis the Princess, with great presence 
of mind, stepped into the boat and sat 
down in the stern. 

‘** Now,” she said, ‘‘ you may take your 
choice between waiting and taking me 
with you.” 

‘There is another alternative,” said 
the man, and wading into the water, he 
lifted her out of the boat and set her on 
the shore. 

The Princess had never been more furi- 
ous and delighted. 

‘* How dare you?” she said. 

‘* Another time you won't interfere with 
me,” he answered. 

At this the Princess burst into tears. 
‘** How can you bear to be such a brute?” 
she sobbed. 

‘*T did not mean to hurt you,” he said, 
in great distress. 

‘* Tt isn’t that,” said the Princess, ‘‘ but 
it is so unkind of you to go, when I only 
want to ask you one question.” 

‘** What is it?” said the man. 

‘* Do you think it would be possible to 
love me for myself?” 

‘* Possible!” cried the man. ‘“‘If it 
weren't for the other woman, I should 
say I did already.” 

**Oh, wouldn’t that be nice!” exclaim- 
ed the Princess. ‘‘I mean, of course, if it 
weren't for the other woman. As it is, 
however, I think I must be going.” 

** Already?” said the man. 

‘*Tt is very dark,” said the Princess. 
‘*Do you know, I fancy, if it weren't for 
the other woman, I should say I was 
afraid to walk home alone. Good-by.” 

‘* Don’t be absurd,” said the man. ‘ Of 
course I shall see you home.” 

They had not gone far before the Badger 
was proved to be entirely in the wrong. 
The Princess had found a man who loved 
her for herself. She had scarcely assured 


‘*T have 
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herself of this fact, explained her true 
position, and quieted his not unnatural 
alarm, when they reached the palace, and 
the King, her father, came hurrying to 
meet them, accompanied by the Badger. 

It appeared that King Conrad of Cour- 
tesia, a powerful monarch of a neighbor- 
ing kingdom, had arrived, with a great 
retinue, to ask her hand in marriage. 

‘* And it is my desire, my child,” said 
the King, ‘‘ that you accept his proposals.” 

‘*Oh, papa, how cruel you are!” cried 
the Princess. ‘‘ You would be willing to 
sacrifice me to a mere fortune- hunter, 
who wants only my possessions.” 

‘* Fortune -hunter!” roared the King. 
‘“What do you mean by speaking like 
that of an illustrious and noble monarch, 
who would do you the honor of making 
you a Queen? Who ever supposed he 
did not want your possessions?” 

‘*T like honest men,” said the Princess, 
tearfully, glancing at her companion. 

‘* Fiddlesticks!” said the King. 

‘**You can’t have known many,” said 
the Badger. 

At this the Princess, with great dignity, 
swept into the palace to put on her best 
clothes, for there was to be a banquet 
and ball in honor of King Conrad, and 
she had no wish that he should under- 
value what could never be his. 

When she entered the banquet- hall 
she saw, with a sensation that was al- 
most regret, that King Conrad of Courte- 
sia was one of the most distinguished men 
whom she had ever-beheld. She noted, 
although she firmly refrained from com- 
parisons, how well his embroidered white 
velvet fitted his muscular figure. She 
observed, too, how enviously many of the 
ladies regarded her as he led her to her 
place. 

For some time she was of necessity so 
engaged by the conversation of the King 
that she did not notice the man who had 
been absorbed in another woman, and 
when she did turn her head in his direc- 
tion she was pained to observe that the 
ladies on either side of him had abandon- 
ed all efforts at conversation, and were 
with difficulty concealing their yawns, 
while he himself seemed to be entirely 
absorbed in the excellent fare which was 
put’ before him. 

Following her glance, King Conrad in- 
quired his name, with an absence of com- 
ment that roused the Princess to add, 
somewhat sharply, 
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‘* An unusual species—an honest man.” 

‘““An excellent quality,” answered the 
King, politely. ‘‘How unfortunate that 
he should find it incompatible with con 
versation !” 

When the ball began, the Princess, as 
a matter of course, trod the first measure 
with King Conrad; and, indeed, she was 
so much pleased with the performance 
that she was on the point of repeating it, 
when the man who loved her for herself 
hurried to her side and insisted, with the 
same masterful manner which he had dis- 
played in the boat, that she should dance 
with him. 

For some inexplicable reason the Prin- 
cess now found this manner less attrac 
tive, especially when King Conrad with- 
drew with great tact, and was soon seen 
leading forth one of the most beautiful 
of the court ladies. 

Besides this, she soon discovered that 
the man who loved her for herself did not 
dance at all well; and though she could 
have forgiven him readily enough for not 
having acquired so frivolous an accom- 
plishment, she could not excuse his lack 
of judgment in attempting to practise it. 
In short, before the evening was over 
she began to wish the Badger had never 
existed, and to think with gentle indul- 
gence of the other woman. 

The climax was reached the next morn- 
ing, when the Princess, looking from her 
window, saw the man who loved her for 
herself starting out for a ride on her fa- 
ther’s favorite war-horse, nor could she 
believe that horsemanship had been in- 
cluded in his early education. 

She ran down stairs in great distress, 
and meeting King Conrad in the hall, she 
found his manner so sympathetic that she 
told him the whole story, with the satis- 
factory result that when the man who 
loved her for herself returned hot and 
dishevelled from his ride, she had already 
promised to be Queen of Courtesia, and 
the King had volunteered to represent to 
his late rival how much more suitable a 
person the other woman must be. 

So they were gnarried, and every one 
lived very happily ever after—every one, 
that is to say, with the exception of the 
Badger, who for no adequate reason was 
sent to live henceforward in the stable. 
Unfortunately, as no portrait of the Prin- 
cess remains, we are left in ignorance as 
to whether or not he was justified in his 
low estimate of her charms. 
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fp Christmas season was approaching, and 
Mr. Jarley, who had lately become some- 
thing of a philosopher, began to think about 
gifts for his wife and children. The more he 
thought of them, the more firmly was he con- 
vinced that there was something radically 
wrong with the system of giving that had pre- 
vailed in past years. He conjured up visions 
of the useless things he had given and re- 
ceived on previous occasions, and an inventory 
of his personal receipts at the four celebra- 
tions leading up to the present, disclosed the 
fact that he was long on match-boxes, cigar- 
cases, and smoking- jackets, the last every 
one of them too small, with an appalling sup- 
ply of knitted and crocheted objects, the gifts 
of his children, in reserve. His boot - closet 
was a perfect revelation of the misdirected 
Christmas energies of the young, disclosing, 
as it always did upon occasions when he was 
in a great hurry, a half-dozen pairs of worsted 
slippers, which he had received at Yule-tide, 
some of them adorned with stags of beads 
leaping over zephyr walls, and others made in 
the image of cats of extraordinary color, with 
yellow glass eyes set in directly over the toe 
whereon he kept his favorite corn. I am not 
sure that it was not the stepping of an awk- 
ward visitor upon one of these same glass eyes, 
while these slippers for the first time covered 
his feet, that set Mr. Jarley to cogitating upon 
the hollowness of ‘Christmas as She is Cele- 
brated.” Indeed, it is my impression that at 
the very moment when that bit of adornment 
was pressed down upon Mr. Jarley’s corn he 
announced rather forcibly his disbelief in the 
utility of any such infernal Christmas present 
as that. And as time went on, and that of- 
fending, staring slipper slipped into his hand 
every time he searched the closet in the dark 
for a left patent-leather pump, or some other 
missing bit of foot-gear, the conviction grew 
upon him that of the great reforms of which 
the world stood in erying need, the reforma- 
tion of the Christmas gift was possibly the 
most important. 

The idea grew to be a mania with him, and 
he gradually developed into a utilitarian of 
the most pronounced type. Nothing in the 
world so suited him as an object, homely or 
otherwise, that could be used for something ; 
the things that were used for nothing had no 
attractions for him. After this he developed 
further, and discovered new uses for old ob- 
jects. Mrs. Jarley’s parlor vases were turned 
into receptacles for matches, or papers, accord- 
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ing to their size. The huge Satsuma vase be- 
came a more or less satisfactory bill-file; and 
the cloisonné jar, by virtue of its great dura- 
bility, Mr. Jarley used as a receptacle for the 
family golf-balls, much to the trepidation of 
his good wife, who considered that the vase, 
like some women, had in its beauty a sufficient 
cause for existence, and who would have pre- 
ferred going without golf forever to the de- 
struction of her treasured bit of briec-a-brac. 

Mrs. Jarley did her best to stay the steady 
advance in utilitarianism of her husband. 
She could bide with him in most matters. In 
fact, until it came to the use of the cloisonné 
for a golf-ball reservoir, she considered the 
idea at least harmless, and was forced to ad- 
mit that it indeed held many good points. 

“T think it is perfectly proper,” she said, “ to 
consider all things from the point of view of 
their utility. I do not believe in sending a 
ball-dress to a poor woman who is starving or 
suffering for want of coal, but I must say, 
John, that you carry your theory too far when 
you insist on using an object for some pur- 
pose for which it was manifestly never made.” 

“But who is to say what a thing is mani- 
festly made for?” demanded Jarley. “You 
don’t know, or at least you can’t say positive- 
ly, what one of many possible uses the de- 
signer and maker of any object bad in mind 
when he designed and made that especial ob- 
ject. This particular vase was fashioued by 
aheathen. It is beautiful and graceful, but 
beyond producing something beautiful and 
graceful, how can you say what other notion 
that heathen had as to its possible usefulness? 
He may have made it to hold flowers. He may 
have intended it for a water-jug. He may 
have considered it a suitable receptacle in 
which its future favored owner might keep 
his tobacco, or his opium, or any one of the 
thousand and one things that you can pnt in 
a vase with a hope of getting it ont again.” 

“ Well, we know he didn’t intend it for golf- 
balls, anyhow,” said Mrs. Jarley. “For the 
very simple reason that the heathen don’t play 
golf.” 

“They may play some kind of a game which 
is a heathen variation of golf,” observed Mr. 
Jarley, coldly. 

“That couldn’t be,” persisted Mrs. Jarley. 
“ Judging from the effect of Sunday golf-play- 
ing on church attendance, I don’t think any- 
thing more completely pagan than golf could 
be found. However—” 

“ But the fact remains, my dear,” Jarley in- 
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terrupted, “that while we may surmise prop- 
erly enough that the original maker of an ob- 
ject did not intend it to be used for certain 
purposes, you cannot say positively, because 
you don’t know that your surmise is abso- 
lutely correct.” 

“But I think you can,” said Mrs. Jarley. 
“In fact J will say positively that the man 
who made our new frying-pan made it to fry 
things in, and not to be used in connection 
with a tack-hammer asa dinner-gong. I know 
that the hardware people who manufactured 
our clothes - boiler, down in the laundry, did 
not design it as a toy bass-drum for the chil- 
dren to bang on on the morning of the Fourth 
of July. I would make a solemn affidavit to 
the fact that the maker of a baby-carriage 
never dreamed of its possible use as an im- 
promptu toboggan for a couple of small boys 
to coast down hill on in midsummer. Yet 
these things have been used for these various 
purposes in our own household experience. A 
megaphone can be used as a beehive, and a 
hammock can be turned into a fly-net for a 
horse, but you never think of doing so; and, 
furthermore, you can say positively that while 
the things may be used for these purposes, the 
original maker never, never, never thought 
of it.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Jarley, wilting a little. 
“Nonsense. You argue just like a woman—” 

“T think that was what I was designed for,” 
laughed Mrs. Jarley. ‘ Of course I do.” 

“Oh! but what I mean is that you take ut- 
terly ridiculous and extreme cases. The things 
never could happen. Who’d ever dream of 
making a beehive out of a megaphone ?” 

“ Oh, I think it might occur to the same in- 
genious mind that discovered that a cloisonné 
vase would hold golf-balls securely,” smiled 
Mrs. Jarley. 

Jarley laughed. 
he said. 
without becoming ridiculous? It would be 
mighty poor economy to pay $4 for amegaphone 
as a substitute for a $2 beehive.” 

“That is true,” said Mrs. Jarley. 
thought of that.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” retorted Jarley, tri- 
umphantly. .“ Of course you didn’t; and that’s 
what I mean when I say you argue like a wo- 
man. You get hold of what seems on the sur- 
face to be a regular solar-plerus retort, and 
fail to see how it becomes a boomerang before 
you can say Jack Robinson.” 

“T suppose if I hadn’t been worried about 
the vase I would have thought of it,” said Mrs. 
Jarley, meekly. “ It worries me to see a $150 
vase used for a purpose that a fifty-cent calico 
bag would serve quite as well.” 

Jarley glanced searchingly at his wife. 

“Well—ah—hem!” he said. “Quite right, 
my dear, quite right. I think, on the whole, 
you would better get the calico bag.” 

For a few days after this little discussion 
Jarley was very reticent about his utilitarian 


“There you go again,” 
“JT wonder why women can’t argue 


“T never 
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ideas. The more he thought of his wife’s re- 
tort the less secure he felt in his own position, 
and he was very sorry he had spoken about 
boomerangs and solar-plexus retorts. But 
with time he recovered his equanimity, and 
early in December returned to his old ways. 

“T’ve just been up in the attic,” he said to 
his wife one Sunday afternoon, when he ap- 
peared on the scene rather dusty of aspect. 
“ There’s a whole lot of useful stuff up there 
going to waste. I found four old beaver hats, 
any one of which would make a very good 
waste-basket for the spare bedroom if it was 
suitably trimmed; and I don’t see why you 
don’t take these straw hats of mine and make 
work-baskets of them.” 

Here he held out two relies of bygone fash- 
ions to his wife. Mrs. Jarley took them si- 
lently. She was so filled with suppressed 
laughter over her husband’s suggestions that 
she hardly dared to speak lest she should give 
way to her mirth, and a man does not gener- 
ally appreciate mirth at his own expense after 
he has been rummaging in an attic for an hour 
or more, filling his lungs and covering his 
clothes and hands with dust. 

However, after a moment she managed to 
blurt out, “ Perhaps I can make one of them 
dainty enough to send to your mother for her 
Christmas present.” 

“T was about to suggest that very same 
thing,” said Jarley, brushing the dust from his 
sleeve. “Either you could send it or Mollie” 
—Mollie was Mr. Jarley’s small daughter. “I 
think Mollie’s grandmother would be more 
pleased with a gift of that kind than with one 
of the useless little fallals that children give 
their grandparents on Christmas day. What 
did she give her last year?” 

The question was opportune, for it gave 
Mrs. Jarley a chance to laugh outright with 
some other ostensible object than ber husband. 
She availed herself of the chance, threw her 
head back, and shook convulsively. 

“She sent her a ball of shaving-paper,” Mrs. 
Jarley said. 

A faint smile flitted over Jarley’s face. 
“Well, it might have been worse,” he said. 
“She can use it for curling-paper.” He 
paused a moment. Then he said: “I want to 
say to you, my dear, that—ah—I want Christ- 
mas celebrated this year after my plan of 
selection. Instead of squandering our hard- 
earned dollars on things no sensible person 
wants and none can use, we will consider, first 
of all, practical utility.” 

“Very well,” sighed Mrs. Jarley. “I quite 
agree as far as you and I are concerned—but 
how about the children? I don’t think Tom- 
mie would feel very happy to wake up on 
Christmas morning and find a pair of suspend- 
ers and a new suit of clothes under the tree. 
He needs both, but he wants tin soldiers. And 
as for Mollie, she expects a doll.” 

“Well, 1 don’t wish to be hard on the chil- 
dren,” said Mr. Jarley, “ but now is the time 





THE 
to begin training them. There may be a tem- 
porary disappointment, but in the end they 
will be happler for it. 
to give them necessities of life for Christmas, 
but 
something useful. 


Of course I don’t say 
in selecting what we do give them, get 
Dolls and tin soldiers and 
toy balloons are well enough in their way, but 
Therefore, L say, 
dowt give them such things. Surely Mollie 
would be pleased to receive a nice little fur 
tippet or a muff, and Pll get Tommie a hand- 
some snow-shovel, that he can when he 
He won’t mind; it will 
be a gift worth having, and by degrees he'll 


they are absolutely useless. 


se 


cleans off the paths. 


come to see that the plan of utility is a good 
one.” 

Mrs. Jarley discreetly held her tongue, al- 
though she was far from approving Jarley’s 
course in so faras it affected the children. She 
tacitly agreed to the proposition, but there 
was the light of an idea in her eye. 

The days intervening before Christmas pass- 
ed rapidly away, and Christmas eve finally 
came. Tommie and Mollie were bubbling over 
with suppressed excitement, and frequently 
went off into spasms of gig 


vvles. There was 
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something very funny in the wind evidently. 
After dinner the small family repaired to the 
library, where the children were in the habit 
of distributing their gifts for their parents on 
the night Mrs. Jarley was 
beaming, and so was Mr. Jarley. The children 
had been informed of what they were to ex- 


before Christmas. 


pect, and after an hour or two of regret, they 
had put their littl heads together, giggled a 
half-dozen times, and accepted the situation. 

“Your mother bas presented me with a ton 
of coal, children,” said Jarley, smiling happily. 
“Now you may think that a funny sort of 
gift 

“ Yeth, pa,” said Mollie. 

“Awful fuuny,” said Tommie, wiggling with 
elee 


5 


Well, it does seem so at first, but, now, how 


much better to give me that than to present 
me with something that Teould look at for a 
few days and then would have no further use 
for!” 

* That’s so, pa,” said Mollie 

“ Toness youre right,” said Tommie. “ Wat- 
cher got for ma?” 


‘I have given her a brand-new set of 


THE SURPRISE. 
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china for the dining-room,” said Mr. Jar- 
ley. 

“And it was just what I needed,” said Mrs. 
Jarley, happily. “ And now, children, go up 
stairs, and bring down your presents for your 
father.” 

The children sped noisily out of the room 
and up the stairs. 

“T hope you impressed it on their minds 
that I wanted nothing useless?” said Jarley. 

“Tadid,” said Mrs. Jarley. “I explained the 
whole thing to them, and told them what they 
might expect to receive. Then I gave them 
each ten dollars of the money they’d saved, 
and let them go shopping on their own account. 
I dowt know what they bought you, but it’s 
something huge.” 

Mrs. Jarley had hardly finished when the 
two giggling tots came into the room carrying 
with difficulty a parcel, which, as Mrs. Jarley 
had said, was indeed huge. Mr. Jarley eyed it 
with curiosity as the string was unfasteued 
and the package burst open. 

“There,” cried Tommie, breathlessly 
all for you, pa, from Mollie and me.” 

The two children stood to one side. Mrs 
Jarley appeared surprised in an amused fash- 
ion, While Jarley stood appalled at what lay 
before him, as well he might; for the package 
contained a great wax doll with deep staring 
blue eyes, a small doll’s house with two floors 
in it anda front door that opened, china and 
chairs and table and bureaus in miniature to 
furnish the house—indeed, all the parapherna- 
lia of a well-ordered French 
doll. Besides these were two boxes of tin sol- 
diers, cannon, tents, swords, a fully equipped 


“ee It’s 


residence for a 
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lead army, a mechanical fish, and a small zine 
steamboat, suitable for a cruise in a bath-tub. 

Jarley looked at the children, and the e},j!- 
dren looked at Jarley. 

“Why,” said he, as soon as he could recovey 
his equanimity, “ there must be some mistake.” 

**No,” said Mollie. “ We picked ’em out fo: 
We thought you'd need ’em,” 

Mrs. Jarley turned away to cough slightly 

“ Need them?” demanded Jarley, with a per- 
plexed frown. “ When ?” 

* Oh—to-morrow,” said Tommie. 

“What for?” demanded Jarley. 

“Why, to give to us, of course,” said the eliil- 
dren in chorus. 


you ourselves. 


“ My dear,” said Jarley, two hours later, after 
the children had retired, * I've been thinking 
this thing over.” 

* Yes?” said Mrs. Jarley. 

“Yes,” said Jarley; “and I’ve made up my 
mind that those children of ours are born gen- 
inses. I don’t believe, after all, they could 
have anything which would be 
more satisfactorily useful in the present emer- 


selected 


geney.” 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Jarley, quietly, “5 
dow’t either. I thought so at the time when 
they asked my permission to do their shopping 
at the International Toy Bazar.” 

“Tt’s a solar- plexus retort, just the same,” 
said Jarley,as he shook his head and went to 
bed. “I think on the Ist of January,if you 
have no objections, Mrs. Jarley, 1 will forswear 
utilitarianism—and you may remove the gol! 
balls from the cloisonné vase as soon as you 


choose.” 


EVE. 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 


Ir good St. Nicholas should come 
Across the whitened roofs to-night, 

A host of treasures bringing from 
His distant Castle of Delight; 

If he should come, as once he came, 
And at my chimney-top draw rein, 

That I my dearest wish might name 


As if I were a child again: 


Of all the good and gracious store, 
Wherewith the hearts of men he cheers, 
One thing alone I’d covet more 
Than all the gifts of all the years; 
One thing could give the Christmas bells 
The sweetness of their old refrain, 
And fill the night with fairy spells, 
As if I were a child again. 


What matters it, dear love of mine, 

That you were only eight or so, 
And I a little lad of nine, 

That night beneath the mistletoe ? 
The magie of it lingers vet, 

And all the waiting and the pain 
At thought thereof I can forget, 


As if I were a child again. 


Once more, as in the long ago, 


On Christmas eve with you to stand 


Alone beneath the mistletoe, 

To see your eyes, to touch your hand: 
Ah, could the Saint but grant me this, 
I would not say, with fine disdain, 

“TI think I’m ’most too old to kiss,” 


As if I were a child again! 
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HE, SHE, AND THEY. 


BY ALBEKYT LEE. 
II. 


THE soup has only just been removed from 
the table, on a particular evening early in De- 
cember, when Ethel Benton inquires of her 
husband if he has as yet given any thonght 
to the imporant subject of Christmas pres- 
ents. 

“Ts it not a bit early in the game to begin 
thinking of Christmas presents?” he asks. 
“ The festive blackmailing season is still three 
weeks ahead of us.” ; 

“T know it is,” replies Ethel; “ but if we 
leave it until the last moment, everything will 
be so rushed that 
we won't half do 
things.” 

“T rather think 
that is a good idea 

not half doing 
things; especially 
those things.” 

“T suppose you 
do,” 
“but 
cause 


she 
that is be- 
you have 
not thought about it. To-day I made a list of 
people that we shall have to send presents 
to.” 

“T suppose the mere clerical labor ocen- 
pied you most of the afternoon,” remarks Ben- 
ton, 

“My dear, I am glad you choose to see the 
humorous side of this question at the outset. 
It will not strike you as quite so funny 
when 

“When I see the list,” interrupts Benton. 
“T suppose not. Of course we shall have to 
remember our ancestors with some trifling 
‘compliment. of the season.’ ” 

“ Trifling ?” breaks in Ethel. 


Says; 
“THE KIDS, GOD BLESS "EM !”’ 


“Do you sup- 
pose I would send mamma a trifle at Christ- 
mas ?” 

“ Different people have different ideas about 


trifles,” explains Benton. “Now, you know, 
sometimes I think a thing is a trifle, and you 
consider it a matter of considerable impor- 
tance.” 

“ Well, mamma gets a nice Christmas pres- 
ent,” maintains Ethel, firmly. 

“Good for mamma!” returns Benton. “I 
suppose it’s ‘good for papa’ too. Who comes 
next ?” 

“Well, there is 
thoughtfully. 
she’ll send me something nice, of course. 
will Statia and Cecil and Belle, and probably 
Lucy and Mrs. Thorpe.” 

“What makes you think they will send 
things ?” asks Benton. 

“They always have.” 

“They’ve got to stop some time. 
they won’t send this year.” 


Dorothy,” begins Ethel, 
“She must have something— 
So 


Perhaps 
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“Oh yes, indeed they will. They’re certaiy 
to.” 

“And you want to send them something in 
exchange ?” 

“No; I want to send them some little re- 
mem brance.” 

“But you would not send them anythi: g 
if you thonght they were not going to send 
you something.” 

“] should send to Dorothy, and certainly to 
Mrs. Thorpe. We are under obligations to Mrs 
Thorpe, you know.” 

“But so far as the others are concerned 
Statia, Cecil, Lucy,and Belle—it is mere black- 
mail !” 

“You certainly would feel very cheap if I 
got something from every one of them Christ- 
mas morning, and had sent nothing to any of 
them !” 

“That’s why I call it blackmail.” 

“T don’t quite see the connection, dear.” 

“Well,” proceeds Benton, “you admit yon 
are spending your money on these girls be- 
cause you anticipate they will spend money on 
you.” 

“T don’t think I admitted anything 
sort. I want to send presents to the 
There is nothing to compel me _ to, 
ever.” 

“Nothing but the apprehension that if you 
don’t send something to Cecil, for instance, and 
she does send something to you, you will feel 
‘cheap’ Christinas morning.” 

“T certainly should,” maintains Ethel. 

“Then your motive in sending holiday gifts 
is to protect yourself from that cheap feeling. 
Why don’t you try sarsapariila ?” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Arthur.” 

“Certainly not; I am in dead earnest. I 
maintain that yon—and not alone you, but al- 
most every one else—are morally blackmailed 
into making gifts from sheer dread of receiv- 
ing something from some one to whom you 
have not sent an equivalent.” 

“T don’t think it’s very nice of you to put it 
that way,” objects Ethel. 

“It may not be ‘nice’ but it is true, never- 
theless. The modern Christmas-present idea is 
plain ‘give and take.’ Where is the holiday 
spirit to that sentiment? This is bringing 
the transaction down to pure commercial ex- 
change.” 

“If I thought you meant that, Arthur, I 
should feel very badly,” says Ethel, serious- 
ly. 

“Well, perhaps I dou’t really mean it in a 
harsh sense; but there is a basis of truth at the 
bottom of the statement. I believe in Christ- 
mas good cheer, and in gifts at Christmas-time. 
I believe in the adage that it is better to give 
than to receive, but I don’t believe in giving 
because you are giving to receive—-or think you 
are. I don’t quite see where the Christmas 
sentiment comes in if we calculate on probable 
receipts three weeks ahead of time, and go 
shopping accordingly.” 
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“That’s a very blunt way of stating the 
ease,” expostulates Ethel. 

“Perhaps it is; but, nevertheless, that is 
what we are doing. I dare say it is just what 
everybody does who gives Christmas presents. 
Che only gift that carries the gennine Christ- 
mas spirit with it is the 
child. You may feel sure 


one that goes to a 
that anything will 
please a kid on 
that day. We 
grown-ups have 
been robbed = of 
our Santa Claus; 
the little folks still 
him, God 
bless ‘em!” 

“ Yes, that is all 
very true, Arthur,” 
returns Ethel ; 
“but the cold, 
hard facts of that 
list of mine still 
face us, and we must think of what are 
going to send those girls.” 

“ How many girls are there?” 

“ Six, ineluding Dorothy.” 

“Did they all come to time last year ?” 

“Yes; Dorothy sent me that beautiful Vi- 
enna vase.” 


have 


SHE WENT SHOPPING 


we 


“Did any of them send anything you really 
wanted ?” 

“No; but it was sweet of them to send any- 
thing.” 

“If yon had taken the money you spent on 
gifts for them to spend on one article for your- 
self, yon could have gotten something that you 
really wanted.” 

“That’s a very selfish way of looking at it,” 
rejoins Ethel, sharply. “I got great pleasure 
out of sending presents to the girls.” 

“Vil bet you walked your feet off, and 
fought your arms off in the crowded shops.” 

“T suppose I did; but all that is forgotten 
now. 

“You'll get a reminder of it in a couple of 
weeks.” 

“That’s just why I want to start in early— 
before the crush.” 

“Well, I have a great idea,” exclaims Ben- 
ton, suddenly and enthusiastically. “It has 
just come into my massive brain. It is beauti- 
ful, generous, sensible, and economical! Speak- 
ing of Santa Claus and the kids must have 
suggested it. It will enable us all todoa kind 
act, all you girls can give one another Christ- 
mas presents, and none of you need spend half 
as much money as your customary Christmas 
compliments involve.” 

“Please explain how you are going to do 
away with that beantiful alliteration, ‘cus- 
tomary Christmas compliments,’ capably can- 
celled ?” 


“Well, if you are going to do it at all, you 


must begin at once. Here is the plan. Each 
one of you seven girls spends from $20 to $25 
on sending gifts to every other one. Suppose 


you write to Dorothy and 
that this 
sending 


the rest, saying 
year, 
presents to them, and get- 
ting gifts in return, you 
will,and you want each one 
of them to, contribute $10 
toward a fund to be 
voted to buying toys for 
the kids at the Hospi- 
tal for Crippled Children. 
That will make $70. You 
ean buy a toy- 
shop with that, and pour 
a solar 


instead of 


de- 


whole 
HER GIFTS 
system of sun- 

light into those dark little lives. Part of the 
agreement, too, shall be that each girl may 
send to every other some card or flower—no 
expensive bounquet—on Christmas morning, if 
she chooses, but no gift.” 

“Oh, Arthur,” Ethel, clasping her 
hands, “I think that idea about the hospital 
is just great! And what fun it will be buying 
the toys for those poor little children!” 

“ Exactly,” replies Benton. ‘ Now you are 
touching the key of the true spirit of Christ- 
Don’t you think you will derive a 
thousandfold more pleasure in purchasing a 
lot of gifts for those poor kids than in ‘striv- 
ing to find suitable presents for your friends ?” 

“Indeed I do,” assents Ethel; “ but perhaps 
the other girls will want the fan of spending 
their own money. I'll have them all here to 
lunch this week and propound your plan. 
Then we can decide how the toys are to be 
bought.” 

And Ethel did have the girls to lunch, and 
they were, every one of them, enthusiastic over 
They went into the toy- 
buying business with fervor, and for a week 
previous to Christmas the Bentons’ looked like 
a storehouse. And two days before Santa 
Claus was due to arrive at the hospital, Ben- 
ton drove there on the front seat of an express 
wagon, loaded with the proceeds of that sev- 
enty-dollar investment. He did more. He got 
seven of the brightest boys together, and told 
them how seven ladies had given up having 
Christmas presents in order that they should 
have and he got 
each boy to write a note 
to one of the girls. On 
Christmas morning he 
gave to Ethel the note 
that addressed to 
her, and he carried the 
other six serawly mis- 
sives of thanks to the 
other girls, leaving a 
bunch of with 
each as his wife’s gift. 
There were no more 
genuine Christmas pres- 
ents in town that day 
than the letters to those 
seven girls. 
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HARPER'S NEW 
MR. BUSH AS SANTA CLAUS. 

“Tus here Christmas coming rennd pertty 
mid’ling reg'lar every year,” said Mr. Milo 
Bush, “always puts me in mind of a feller I 
knowed back in Pennsylvania when I was a 
young man. Likeliest fool in the State—he 
was, I mean. Biggest fool lever seen. Dutcher 
was his name—Jerry Dutcher. He wasn’t one 
of these here amatoor fools that just work at 
it for fun, but a reg’lar per fessional fool. Didn't 
know enough to ache when he was hurt. 
Couldw’t ’a’ scratched a mateh on a grindstun 
—not if he tried. 

“ Well, this Jerry got it into his head that 
he was good-looking. Thought he was a reg’lar 
Ap Holler—whoever he was. Got a notion the 
women was all thinking about him. Finally 
he aechooly got soft on the same gal I was 
sort o’ shining up to. I was some weak them 
days myself, or 1 wouldn’t ’a’ been took in by 
that gal. Evenchooly I seen throo that gal. 

“One Christmas old Uncle Peleg Twigger, 
who was the father of the gal, give a sort of a 
shindy, and asked in we neighbors. I went, 
and so did this here Jerry, and a passel of oth- 
er folks, mostly fools. The gal, Jerusha, was 
there making bigger fools of most of ’em. Us 
younger people indulged in various pastimes 
of «a more or less intellecchooal character, such 
as hunt-the-slipper, Copenhagen, and. sich, 
while the more elderly folks played old sledge 
and drunk hard cider in the kitchen. This 
Jerry was all the time getting betwixt me and 
Jerushain his fool way—a-eurling up his mus- 
tache and a-striking attitoods. Old Si Hook- 
er finally struck up with fiddle music, and we 
danced—tripped the light bombastic toe, was 
what Jerry said. ITeould’a’ knocked him down, 
And mostly he tripped it with Jerusha, too 
he got four dances, and I got one. 

“Then the next thing on the porgramme 
was the distribution of the Christmas pres- 
ents. In the past they'd had a Christmas 
tree, but no, that wouldn’t do for Jerusha this 
time. To tell the truth, that gal was just 
about as foolish as Jerry. I didn’t see it 
then, but I seen it later. Woman, thy name 
is flayalty, observes the poet—and he hit it 
pertty near right. 

“No, nothing would do for Jerusha this time 
but a Sandy Claus—reg’lar live tomfool, with 
a pack and whiskers, a-playing he was Sandy 
Claus. ‘Mr. Bush,’ says Jerusha, a-purring 
like a Maltese cat—‘ Mr. Bush, will you honor 
us by being our Sandy Claus?’ ‘ Sartenly,’ says 
1; ‘it is yours to command ;’ just like that, I 
says, beginning to catch on to Jerry’s ways. 

“Well, they got me my pack and my whis- 
kers, and I put ’em on, and then says Jerusha, 
‘You will tind a ladder ontside to get up 
to the chimbley with.’ ‘ Wot,’ says I, ‘ have I 
got to come down the jim-fizzled chimbley ? 
‘Of course,’ says she; ‘all Sandy Clanses do. 
The fire is out. Our chimbley is large. It is all 
for the children, you know, Mr. Bush. Don’t 
you love children, Mr. Bush? ‘ Yes,’ says I— 
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just like that—‘ yes, jig- wiggle ‘em, I love 
children, but P'm no chimbley-swab.’ Then 
that there Jerry Dutcher come up, his elbows 
sticking out, and says he: ‘Is yer Sandy Claus 
balky, Miss Jerusha? Let me be yer Sandy 
Claus. I love to make happy the little inner- 
cent children.’ Then I goes out into the hight, 
ready to back down into a voleainer. 

“The bore of that there chimbley was not 
large, but by slipping my pack up on the back 
of my neck, and folding my whiskers and hold 
ing ’em under my chin, I managed to get 
started. Soot got in my eyes, and I was forced 
to omit many remarks which would have fit 
the occasion, for fear it would also get in my 
mouth, Them remarks I said inwardly, how- 
ever, and they applied to the chimbley, the 
idgit Jerry, the gal, and the happy, innercent 
ehildren which I loved. 

“T ecalevlated that I'd gone rooting and 
scraping down that hole about five hundred 
feet, when I stopped a-straddle of something, 
I felt about, and found it to be an iron rod, 
which seemed to’a’ been put in by the man wot 
built the thing to hold the sides together. | 
lVisted up, but my pack was catched. I tried 
to swing over, like a man getting off of hoss- 
back, but there wasn’t room. My whiskers 
had come unpacked, and were wiped up over 
my face mostly, but I could not get my hands 
up to brush them down. The of the 
happy, innercent children which I loved came 
tomy ears. The distant strains of the fiddle 
floated up. I could hear Jerry and Jerusha 


voice 


talking gayly. My feelings, repressed too long, 


Se 
bust out. Opening my mouth, regardless of 
both soot and artificial hair, 1 spoke my mind 
freely as become a man. 

“My remarks attracted the attention of all, 
and I heard the women removing the children 
from the room before I could say more. Then 
I heard Jerusha looking up the chimbley. ‘I 
can see Mr. Bush’s legs,’ says she. ‘Then he 
himself must be near,’ says Jerry. ‘Are you 
stuck?’ calls old Mrs. Twigger. ‘Wot did I 
say? says I. ‘I would dislike to repeat wot 
you said,’ says she. Then they all begun to 
talk. ‘We must rescue him,’ says Jerusha; 
‘the children are waiting for their presents.’ 
‘Wot can we do?’ says old Si. ‘I suggest 
pushing of him down somehow,’ says Jerry. 
‘Couldn’t we drop something on him from the 
top of the chimbley—say an anvil? They all 
said no. ‘ Then,’ says Jerry, ‘ why not b’ist him 
up? Wot do you say toa keg of powder in the 
fireplace? Let us blow the young man who 
was so anxious to be Sandy Claus out the top 
of the chimbley like a b’iling voleainer.’ Then 
they shut the idgit up, and brought a crowbar, 
and after reaching up and measuring with a 
long stick and locating me, they all went up 
stairs,and begun to dig throo the bricks where 
Iwas. ‘Let me wield the bar which shall lib- 
erate a hero, says Jerry, and they let him. 
‘Be careful; do not overdo,’ I heard Jerusha 
saying tohim. ‘A brave and an innercent man 
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“He was often seen sitting in the public square, his feet thrust forward, hands clasped before 


him, and his sad face surmounting a high stock 


is imprisoned—sball I spare my muscle ?’ says 
Jerry. By-and-by he got a hole through. I 
wiggled around and, seeing my chance, did not 
spare my muscle, but kicked him in the jaw 
like a mule, knocking him off the chair he was 
standing on, pretending it was a mistake as I 
hacked out the hole. He struck the floor, and 
Jerusha rushed up. ‘Alars, my Jeremiah,’ 
shrieks she; ‘dead, dead! Alars! ‘No,’ says 
I, ‘but he will be when I can get clear out,’ 
my head still in the chimbley. Jerry got up, 
with a little blood on his mouth where I'd 
kicked him. ‘Wot! Heavings, my Jeremiah 
bleeds! screams Jerusha. ‘He will die! Yes, 
ves, he will die! and she faints in his arms. 
Just then her father comes in, pertty short- 
sighted from the cider. ‘Wot yer holding my 
darter that way for?’ says he. ‘She is faint- 
ed,’ says Jerry. ‘ Besides, we’re going to be 
married, you know. ‘That’s wot you be,’ says 
the old man ‘Here, Squire, marry em! ‘ But 
the galisina faint, says the Squire. ‘I have 
recovered,’ says Jerusha, firm as a rock, So 


the Squire married ’em right there, with me 
all ont of the chimbley except my pack, which 
wouldn't come throo the hole, so I hung with 
my toes a foot from the floor dooring the booti- 
ful and impressive ceremony. Then Jerusha 
looks up, and says she,‘ Mr. Bush, if yer face 
was clean, mebby you might be allowed to 
kiss the bride” Then I kicked at Jerry again, 
but missed him, and they cut me down, and I 
went home, thinking to myself wot a blessed 
thing is a happy Christmas.” 
Haypen Cannuta 


A CHRISTMAS WISH. 
BY A YOUNG MONOPOLIST 
I wish my dad was a great big man, 
Six thousand or more feet high, 
With fearful big legs about the space 
Of a half of the bright blue sky, 


I'd hang his golf hose up to-night, 
And fill all the other bovs 
With envy at my mad delight 
As I cornered all the toys. 
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172 HARPER'S NEW 
MAJOR SHANLEY’S CHRISTMAS EDITORIAL 
“ ONCE again is ushered in that blessed sea- 
son of gladness wherein it is vouchsafed to us 
to forgive our enemies, and to do good where 
we may. * Forgiveness—-how beautiful a thing 
it is! In conducting an honest and fearless 
paper like the Vindicator we have naturally 
made many enemies. When you tell the truth 
about a scoundrel, you of course make him 
your enemy. This is what we have done in 
scores of cases. But on this calm day of peace 
we forgive them all gladly. The quality of 
mercy is not sprained. Even old Bill Winter- 
bottom, who runs that rag which he thinks is 
anewspaper,even this old double-dyed blot on 
the face of nature is forgiven. Forgiveness 
can no further go! He probably doesu’t know 
the meaning of the word forgiveness, but he’s 
got it just the same, gladly. But we ask for no 
credit in thus forgiving our enemies. For, 
like virtue, forgiveness is its own reward. 
Kind hearts are more than cornets. There is a 
feeling of exultation, of gladness unutterable, 
when one knows that he has forgiven his ene- 
mies, and made his peace with the whole world. 


It isn’t our fault that the old boa-constrictor 


doesn’t know the meaning of the word forgive- 
We stand willing to print the word on 


hess. 
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The fact is, old chap, that not one purchaser out of ten knows a good picture 
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a three-sheet poster, and go around and ran 
it down his cavernous throat. If he wants 
us to, load our shot-gun with typ: 
which spells the word, and shoot it into his 
worthless body, freely and fully. This is not 
the season for reserve, or for waiting for ot}, 
ers to do what is right. Let every man look 
into his own heart, and ask himself,‘ Have / 
done right? Old Bill can’t do this, becaus: 
the inside of his heart is so dark and black 
that he can’t see anything; but the rest of us 
ean. Christmas comes but once a year. It is 
the flower on the prickly stalk of the twelve- 
month. To-day your enemy is your brother. 
Make glad some heart! Brighten some life! 
And, above all, scatter forgiveness and kind 
words even as the sower scattereth the see 
of spring-time. It is what we, personally, do 
every Christmas. Sacred truth, 
pelling fact, even, shall be suppressed to-day 
in the interest of the beautiful brotherhood of 
men. We learn,as we write this, that old Bill 
has just been detected robbing his own chil 


we'll 
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dren’s stockings of the few toys placed therein 
by their hapless mother; but 
shall appear about it in these columns till 
after New-Year’s. It is Christmas! Ring out, 


wild bells, to the wild sky! 


not one word 
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‘That must console you, old man.” 





BY JOIN 
CLEVER observer of periodical literature 
once remarked that she could always dis- 
tinguish a Christmas number from all others 
by its fat, prosperous-looking exterior, and the 
absence within of any thing x per- 
taining to the Christmas sea- 
son. Whether entirely deserved 
or not, this indictment was not wholly with- 
out reason. In the sense that forty or fifty 
years ago the holiday publications of the time 
were fuller of the spirit of the Yule-tide than 
are those of our own day, there was justifica- 
tion for the assertion. One must confess that 
the great bulk of the Christmas numbers 
which come to us in such marvellous abun- 
dance to-day, do not seem to have been in- 
spired quite so much by the genial glow of 
the season of peace on earth, and good-will 
to man,as by the opportunity to profit from 
the natural desire of those having things to 
sell to advertise their wares as widely as pos- 
sible. 
One may not reasonably expect every year 
tales like “A Christmas Carol,” “The 
Chimes,” or even those others to be found in 


Christmas 
Numbers. 


the Christmas numbers of “Household Words,” 
essentially less worthy of their editor’s genius 


than some of his other work. Even chimes 
reach an end to the possibilities in the changes 
of their ringing, and Dickenses are not fre- 
quent; but it may be given even to an opti- 
nist to regret that stories so powerful as to 
move the stony hearted to the doing of kindly 
deeds seem no longer to be written. Scrooges 
are still numerous, but the literary mission- 
aries seem to be blind to the opportunity their 
reformation presents. 

There are several “ old, old stories.” To Cu- 
pid has been given a monopoly of these, and 
he is welcome to all his honors, but he should 
be made to disgorge somewhat, and to share 
his laurels with Santa Clans. Well told, the 
love-story is ever new, old as it is. Why should 
it not be so with the story of Christmas? 
Even if the details have been worn thread- 
bare, are hackneyed, and old as the hills, the 
motive is perennially green, and surely our an- 
thors and publishers would be forgiven for 
dwelling upon them once again. The most 
captious of critics would find himself disarmed 
in. the face of a reiteration of the story of 
Scrooge, and few readers would be harmed to 
hear over and over and over again the sweet 
message of the Yule which would lead them, 
even reluctantly, to desert their own paths of 
pleasantness and peace for a brief season, to 
go out on a mission of love and mercy into a 
world which knows more of the darkness of 
night than of the bright sunshine of bappi- 
ness, 


KENDRICK BANGS 


It may be said, and with a great deal of 
truth, that the publications issued ostensibly 
as Christmas numbers, yet containing barely 
any reference to the spirit of 
the hour, are by no means indi- 
vidual with our own day. Even 
the volume of Thackeray which 
is called Christmas Books contains little with 
direct bearing upon Christmas. Certainly 
there is nothing in “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” ex- 
cept the date of that function, which makes it 
properly even a December story ; nor is there 
any pointed allusion to the season in the re- 
maining tales which form this collection. Yet 
there is in them all, and easily discernible, a 
kindly attitude toward life, and the world and 
its people, which would seem to have been 
prompted by nothing so much as by a feeling 
of good-will, and which is not only essential 
to the Christmas spirit, but which, after a keen 
analysis of all his work, seems to be the key- 
note of the satire of ‘Thackeray, as it must be 
of all sative that is to be effective, and of all 
humor that is true. Ill-natured satire is the 
easiest thing in the world. Captious criticism 
is aud has always been the, resource of the 
superficial. To pull down is instinct in man, 
and consequently entails no particular intel- 
lectual endowment, which is possibly why we 
have so many iconoclasts, and so few helpful 
critics, However this may be, in these “Christ- 
mas Books” of the great master one finds the 
spirit of the season permeating the whole, so 
that, after all, they come properly under the 
classification chosen, and especially obvious 
does this appear in the Biographical Edition, 
wherein, together with the literary product 
itself, we have a side light shed upon the an- 
thor’s personality through the reminiscent in- 
troduction to the book by his danghter—than 
which nothing could be more tenderly inti- 
mate. And it is this very point that has made 
of this edition of the “Newcomes,” of “ Es- 
mond,” of “ Pendennis,” and of “ Vanity Fair” 
such a delight to the lovers of the incompar- 
able Mr. Titmarsh. There are many—one 
might almost say thonsands—who think of 
Thackeray as of a cynic; who feel that he 
langhed at rather than with the people of 
whom he wrote, and looked upon life from a 
point of view which only the disappointed 
could take. It is hardly necessary to say to a 
discriminating reader that to share in this view 
of his character is a mistake based upon a 
complete misconception of the real man, 
Thackeray’s experience contained much that 
was disappointing, of course, but nothing that 
soured him. His was an inherently sunny dis- 
position, and while his attitude toward the 
shams of society in its narrower sense. and tow- 
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ard its impostors in the larger, was vigorously 
condemnative, it is impossible to find in any 
line from his pen a note of insincerity, a note 
of real animosity. He satirized the foibles of 
men and women about him, but always with 
sympathy where sympathy was at all possible ; 
and when not so, with a tolerance for the fol- 
lies of man which betokened anything but 
a cynical attitude. The biographical work 
of Mrs. Ritchie is doing much to correct this 
false view, which has been, unfortunately, too 
prevalent, and as a rehabilitation of the real 
Thackeray the edition is sure of the warmest 
welcome at the hands of those who loved him 
not alone for his genius, but for the manner 
of man he was. 


Ir was said, not long ago, of one of the most 
clever of the band of clever young English 
writers who have sprung into prominence 
within the past five years, that 
he had all the qualities of Dick- 
ens except his humor. At first 
glance this seemed quite on a 
par with saying that one has all the ingredi- 
ents for the waking of a plum pudding save 
the plums, but a reading of the works of the 
young author disclosed the fact that the de- 
scription was exact. He revelled in the kind of 
scene that would have pleased Dickens; he had 
the same genius for the vivid delineation of these 
phases of life, but he lacked the sympathetic 
touch, the humaneness of the master, and to just 
that extent fell short of realizing what may be 
presumed to have been his ideal. Similarly of 
the work of Mr. W. Pett Ridge it might have 
been said, previous to the publication of By 
Order of the Magistrate, that he had all the 
qualities of Dickens except his seriousness. In 
his “Clever Wife,” as well as in “The Secre- 
tary to Bayne, M. P.,” and “The Second Op- 
portunity of Mr. Staplehurst,” there was to a 
marked degree what might be called the laugh 
between the lines. There was an atmosphere 
of buoyancy throughout these stories that was 
felt rather than seen, and which came as a re- 
lief to readers whose tastes for the morbid had 
been more than satiated, but they lacked some- 
thing. One instinctively felt that when Mr. 
Pett Ridge chose to desert the somewhat too 
obvious humor involved in the consideration 
of the “New Woman” and kindred topics, and 
should give up an effort to combine fantasy 
and realism and settle down to a serious 
theme worthy of his talent, exceptionally good 
work might be expected of him. The charm 
of his manner, his persuasive and pervading 
humor, brought to bear upon some serious 
motive having to do with real life, one felt 
should be productive of something worth 
while, and “By Order of thé Magistrate” 
would seem to justify this expectation. The 
study of a girl of the London streets, in whose 
nature lay absolutely nothing that was evil, 
bat, on the contrary, much that was good, and 
who yet could not escape the disadvantages of 


“ By Order of 
the Magistrate.” 


By 
W. Perr River. 


her environment, despite her effort to do so, is 
fraught with possibilities worthy of any hana. 
The seriousness of the theme might well deter 
any but the most experienced from laying hold 
upon it. It is a subject worthy of a Dickens, 
and, treated by him, one can well imagine a 
most potent result. That Mr. Pett Ridge has 
handled it discreetly and well one ean say 
without fear of contradiction. That he has 
made the most of it none has the right to say ; 
but to say that his effort is strong, and that it 
lifts him to a higher literary plane than he has 
hitherto reached is a statement one can make 
with confidence. Whether or not the book 
will work reforms, as some of Dickens’s and 
some of Sir Walter Besant’s have worked, de- 
pends entirely upon the susceptibilities of the 
British public—and the British public is not 
quite so impervious as some superficial ob- 
servers would have us think. In any event, 
whether Mr. Pett Ridge’s story saves the 
“Mordemlys” of the future from undeserved 
trials and obloquy or not, it has emphasized 
certain horrid facts of life in such a fashion 
that he who studies society in its broadest seuse, 
and is sineerely desirous of working reforms 
tending towards the uplifting of those to whom 
it is in vogue to refer as “the submerged 
classes,” will do well to peruse it seriously, to 
consider the lesson which it rams home with- 
out presuming to teach, and to bend his ener- 
gies accordingly. 


Miss LILIAN BELL has told us all about “ The 

Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” and has illumina- 
ted several important matters “ From a Girl’s 
Point of View.” She has told us 
most engagingly what kind of a of Step- 
man @ man should be to meet — fatherhood.” 
with the approval of the young a a 
woman who is worthy of him. 
She has dilated somewhat on “ The Under Side 
of Things,” and her readers have come to believe 
that Miss Bell is a good deal of a philosopher 
—indeed, her severest critics have acknow- 
ledged that she issuch. Fortunately Miss Bell 
is something more than a philosopher. She is 
a keen observer of life, and while she unques- 
tionably knows more of the eternal feminine 
than of the ephemeral masculine, one must ad- 
mit that she philosophizes humanly and con- 
cretely, rather than idealistically, and from the 
theoretical point asa man mightdo. Her men 
are very real, and they recognize the fact, and 
enjoy reading about themselves. That which 
is tlattering they find pleasing. That which is 
otherwise they treat with that tolerance with 
which man is, inclined to regard all his foibles. 
Her women even women regard as kindred 
spirits, because they are always high-minded 
and witty and everything they should be. 
Wherefore Miss Bell is known for what she is, 
a true philosopher and realist, with a happy 
humor, a keen eye, and allied to these gifts a 
charming way of putting things. 

Hitherto one has been disposed to place Miss 
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Bell among the essayists rather than among 
the writers of fiction. It is, therefore, well 
when she deserts topics of largely feminine in- 
terest to give us an insight into The Instinct 
of Step-fatherhood, to sound a note of warn- 
ing. It would be a mistake for a young man 
who contemplates following in the footsteps of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and acquiring a family 
ready made at the altar, to invest in a copy of 
Miss Bell’s attractive volume with the idea in 
mind that it is a text-book from which he may 
learn something that will prove to his advan- 
tage in his new relation, since the book con- 
tains nothing of the sort. It is not by any 
means a vade mecum for step-fathers, and one 
might read it over a dozen times, and be no 
more proficient in the art and theory of step- 
fatherhood than he was at the beginning. On 
the other hand, reverting to a point already 
discussed, if he desires to read of a delightful 
little passage at arms between a bright young 
woman and a clever young man, the result of 
which plunges his mind deeply into a contem- 
plation of the possibilities of doing good at 
Christmas-time, nothing could more complete- 
ly meet with his wishes than a perusal of the 
second story in this collection, called “ A Study 
in Hearts.” Despite the fact that the hereine 
is charged with having “yellow eyes” and is 
“worse than beautiful,” her charm is undeni- 
able, and the behavior of both hero and hero- 
ine, under the influence of their new-born love 
for each other, toward that fortunate gamin 
Tommie O'Reilly, involves a moral which is 
particularly applicable to us on the verge of 
the holiday season. 

In these two stories, as in the remaining five, 
notably “The Heart of Brier Rose,” and “A 
Woman of No Nerves,” Miss Bell’s fiction may 
be set down as a success, and while one may 
miss the subtle touches that have lent so great 
a charm to her essays, after ,eading ‘ The In- 
stinet of Step-fatherhood ” from cover to cover 
one may not reasonably regret ber venture into 
fiction, since her fiction is as well considered, as 
entirely true, and as essentially kindly humor- 
ed as her essays have been, and it need hardly 
be said that in her essays Miss Bell has ap- 
pealed to an unusually large circle of appre- 
ciation. 


In that most delightful of delightful books, 
“ Little Rivers,” by Dr. Van Dyke, an incident 
is noted of one, an American in Scotland, who 
a remembered his friends at home 
ap ta by sending them every year tro- 
By phies of his prowess as a hunts- 
Annts TRUM- man. “ He has a pleasant trick,” 
BULL S.iosson, . , : 
the author writes, “of making 
them grateful to the imagination, as well as to 
the palate, by packing them in heather. I'll 
warrant that Aaron’s red bore no bonnier blos- 
soms than these stiff little bushes—and none 
more magical. For every time I take up a 
handful of them they transport me to the High- 
lands, and send me tramping once more, with 
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knapsack and fishing-rod, over bracs and down 
the burns.” 

This tribute of a sincere lover of nature to 
the influence of the “stiff little bushes” upon 
his imagination is recalled to the mind of a 
sincere lover of “ Little Rivers” by Mrs. Slos- 
son’s latest collection of short stories, Dumb 
Fox-glove, and other Stories. That which the un- 
erring aim of her fancy has brought down she 
sends to her friends packed up, one might say, 
in “heather.” Her stories of the life of the 
lowly are filled with a keen sense of what is 
beautiful in nature, and after reading one of 
them one feels very much as if one had roamed 
through some quiet country vale gathering 
wild tlowers or autumn leaves, listening to the 
songs of the birds, or perhaps dipping into the 
mysteries of some mountain stream, and all 
the while meeting with and receiving a kindly 
nod from the people who dwell therein, the 
key-note of whose lives is simplicity. It is this 
insight into nature, perhaps, that more than 
anything else lends a charm to Mrs. Slosson’s 
work. Certainly her sketches of life are as 
slight as they are fresh and original. She 
touches now and then upon some of the deeper 
chords of existence, but not often, and among 
the seven tales included in the new volume 
there is none which presents, or attempts to 
present, more than a little corner of some phase 
of life. The result is pleasing, and one may 
say of the collection, as has been said of Mrs. 
Slosson’s first book, “Seven Dreamers,” that 
“the sweetness, the spiciness, the aromatic 
taste of the forest, has crept into them.” One 
may vot read it sympathetically without feel- 
ing that he has touched upon some of the essen- 
tials of Natnre herself, znd the mental sensa- 
tion that follows carries with it that exhilara- 
tion which is inseparable from a day in the 
open, with the sun shining and the air crisp 
and sweet. 


To one who is minded serionsly to study the 
literary output of the last twenty years, it 
would prove an interesting and not wholly 
unprofitable venture to try to discover in what 
one of many authors there has 
lain the highest general norm “ Wild Eelin.” 

aa . By 
of excellence. The years which 
have passed in the last quarter- 
century have produced many men and women 
who have written well, some of whom have 
given indications of the possession. of real 
genius, but have yet failed to bring it to ful- 
filment. For a number of these years certain 
writers have shone forth so conspicuously as 
to throw all otlers into the shade, each in his 
own year, and have then dropped back into 
obscurity, One recalls without much difficulty 
how every one talked of Haugh Conway for a 
brief period, then of Mr. Crawford and of Mrs. 
Ward, and of Mr. Haggard and Mr. Stevenson, 
then of the author of Vice Versa, then of Miss 
Harraden, and later of Mr. Kipling, Mr. Caine, 
Anthony Hope, and others, all writers of certain 
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single books which betokened genius, many of 
which have not been followed up by others 
of equal merit. Few have survived the test 
of the second venture. Mrs. Ward, Mr. Craw- 
ford, and Messrs. Kipling and Stevenson have 
done so, the last proving himself without 
doubt a worthy candidate for immortal hon- 
ors. Mr. Hope is at preseut on the crest of 
the wave, and as an apostle of woe Mr. Caine 
holds his own. 

But outside of the popularity of certain crea- 
tures of the moment there have been those 
who have steadily written on, undismayed, 
not carried away by the emotions of the little 
hour, and not yielding a jot to the popular 
clamor for this or that thing in literary fads. 
And it is safe to say that among these, when 
all is sifted down and the gold has been as- 
sayed, the residuum will be found. It is also 
safe to say that among these will be placed— 
and not far from the top of the list, either—the 
name of Mr. Black. There 1s a high standard 
of excellence in Mr. Black’s work, from the days 
when “The Princess of Thule” was a much- 
talked-abont novel, when “Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly ” was the most popular book of the 
day, down to the present, when Wild Eelin 
shows him to be a thorongh artist in the pre- 
sentation of whatsoever he may have to say to 
his readers. Reference was made in a previous 
note to the exhilaration which comes from a 
day in the open, and Mrs. Slosson’s work was 
commended becanse it seemed so full of that 
which was real and worth while in nature, 
and it is precisely this quality which makes 
Mr. Black’s work so refreshing to those who 
read him, plus the art of one who is devoted 
to literature, and who has studied its require- 
ments from the point of view of one who loves 
it for its own sake. It would be a mistake to 
say that in “Wild Eelin” one finds the fullest 
fruition of its author’s genius, because even so 
long as twenty years ago Mr. Black was doing 
quite as good work; but it is no mistake to 
say that in “Wild Eelin” be has given to us 
a story that is worthy of him, and that it is 
fully up to the “norm of excellence ” to which 
he has constantly adhered. . 

There is a diversity of tastes among the 
readers of books, and one must be liberal in 
his judgment of those who differ with him in 
respect to the merit of that which is published, 
but if must be said that he who can read 
“Wild Eelin” withont appreciation has no 
comprehension of what is worth while in let- 
ters. It is pure and wholesome from begin- 
ning to end. It smacks of the heather as 
sweetly as any of our modern Scottish tales; 
it has humor of the best sort; and in the end 
it leaves the reader of fickle tastes wondering 
why he has been led astray by any of the 
“fads ” of the immediate hour. 


To present with any degree of fidelity an 
individual to whom pocket-picking is not only 
a source of income but of positive delight 


would seem to be a task in undertaking whicl 
an author would have to forego the pleasure 
of counting on his readers’ sympathy. It is, 
of course, true that while all the world loves 
a lover it also delights in vil- 
lains. A vast number of readers 
prefer to occupy their minds 
with the evil doings of the un- 
scrupulous rather than dwell 
upon the ways of the truly virtuous, but it 
seldom happens that we take these creatures 
to our hearts and wish we had known them 
personally. The mere fact of their villany 
precludes the probability of their becoming at- 
tractive additions to the group of people who 
live in our libraries, in the sense that they some- 
times seem to step down off the shelves and 
help us with their companionship agreeably to 
while away an idle and otherwise lonely hour. 
We like to read about them, but on the whole 
we are rather glad that when we wish to be 
rid of them we may do so by the simple opera- 
tion of shutting to the covers of the book. In 
The Adventures of Frangois Dr. Mitchell has 
changed all this. Few may read of the charm- 
ing scoundrel with the strange face and won- 
derful capacity for langhter, who is the cen- 
tral figure of these adventures, without a wish 
that it might have been possible to grasp and 
affectionately press his dishonest hand. 

As in “ Hugh Wynne,” the greatest charm of 
“The Adventures of Frangois” lies in the easy, 
semi-reminiscent style of the author. Dr. 
Mitchell presents a picture of the troubled times 
of the Terror in France which carries convie- 
tion of its truth with it, just as in the story of his 
ventnresome “ Free Quaker” he last year gave 
us a brilliant side light upon our own Revolu- 
tionary period, which read more like history 
than like fiction. It is no exaggeration to say 
that in no author since Dumas do we seem 
to be bronght so closely into touch with the peo- 
ple of France, other than mere historical per- 
sonages, as in these pages from Dr. Mitchell’s 
pen. There is a delightful blending herein of 
both seeming realism and romance that is 
within bonnds, which is unfortunately rare 
among our writers to-day; a blending of diver- 
sities which one may think is an essential 
in the achievement of the highest degree of 
success in the art of letters. In all this meed 
of appreciation of Dr. Mitchell’s ‘work one 
may sound only one note of seeming discord, 
which is the expression of a hope that, now 
that Dr. Mitchell has made his little ineursion 
into foreign fields, he will return once more to 
his own country for his background, and give 
us again a glimpse of ourselves as we have 
been. There are so many among us who can 
write well of things across the sea, and so few 
who appear to find any inspiration whatever 
from that whieh lies at their very doors, that 
one grudges the time Dr. Mitchell has given to 
France, however pleasing the results have been 
to us who read him and delight in the laurels 
he bas won. 


“The Adven- 
tures of 
Francois,” 

By 8. Were 

Mitoue.., M.D. 
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